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CUBA. 


BY 

1 

GENERAL  LEONARD   WOOD, 
GOVERNOR -GENERAL   OF  CUBA. 


What  is  needed  in  Cuba  at  present  is  a  tiim  but  liberal  and  just  government 
of  the  people,  for  tlie  people,  and  by  the  people,  under  American  military  supervision, 
for  the  time  being;  this  supervision  to  extend  only  to  such  time  as  the  civil  govern- 
ment shall  have  become  fully  established  and  running  smoothly.  What  is  to  be 
avoided,  above  all  things,  is  militarism,  military  pedantry,  unelastic  methods,  and  any 
continuance  of  the  old  Spanish  system  of  multitudinous  office-holders,  filling  un- 
necessary offices  and  rendering  practically  no  return  for  the  salaries  paid  them. 

It  must  also  be  fully  realised  by  those  in  charge  that  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  is  not  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  civil  law  and  civil  rights; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  establishing  civil  law;  that 
it  stands  inactive  so  long  as  the  civil  officers  are  able  to  execute  the  laws,  and  in- 
terferes only  when  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  The  great  problem  as  to  the  Cuban 
people,  who  have  lived  so  long  under  conditions  in  which  the  military  authorities 
have  been  at  liberty  to  suspend  civil  law  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  do  so,  is 
to  teach  them  that,  in  a  really  stable  government,  the  civil  power  must  be  absolute 
and  supreme,  and  that  the  military  force  acts  only  in  cases  of  dire  necessity,  wlieu  all 
other  means  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  situation.  For  this  reason,  in  Cuba,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  insist  that  all  civil  officers  in  all  departments  of  the  government, 
from  the  policeman  up  to  the  highest  official  of  the  law,  shall  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  every  possible  dignity  and  safeguard  given  to  their  offices. 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  Cuba  to-day  is  one  of  extreme  poverty,  and  in  many 
provinces  great  suffering  for  want  of  food.  The  people,  contrary  to  the  statements 
of  those  who  are  fond  of  charging  the  Cubans  with  being  lazy  and  unwilling  to  work, 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  work.  The  problem  has  never  been  one  of  finding 
workers,  but  of  giving  work  to  those  who  wished  it.  The  present  condition  of  the 
country  is  such  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  done  in  the  near  future,  such  as  the  reopening  of  roads,  building 
of  bridges  and  telegraph  lines,  rebuilding  of  little  towns  and  villages  that  have  been 
destroyed :  in  short,  the  restoration  of  the  country,  great  sections  of  which  have 
been  absolutely  destroyed  by  war.  I  believe  that,  thrcmghout  Cuba,  the  policy  which 
has  been  adopted  in  Santiago  Province  of  spending  the  revenues  in  public  imjjriive- 
ment.s,  and  issuing  rations  only  in  return  for  work,  will  meet  with  the  success  which 
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it  has  met  with  here.  We  have  been  able  to  open  up  many  of  the  main  roads,  put  the 
town.s  in  order,  and,  in  fact,  scatter  tlie  people  over  the  country  in  honest  labour  on 
public  works,  iu  return  for  which  they  have  received  either  a  daily  wage  of  seventy- 
live  cents  or  lifty  cents  and  a  ration.  In  some  cases  they  have  received  three  or 
four  rations  per  day  for  ten  hours'  work,  with  no  money,  and  by  this  method  many 
labourers  have  been  able  to  feed  their  families.  Whenever  we  have  heard  of  great 
destitution  in  any  section  of  the  province,  oflBcers  have  been  sent  there  immediately 
with  money  and  authority  to  start  needed  public  works,  such  as  those  mentioned 
above.  The  result  has  been  that,  all  through  the  province,  the  people  have  gradually 
gone  to  work  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  course,  they  are  desperately  poor,  yet  all  my 
officers  and  couriers,  both  American  and  Cuban,  report  no  starvation,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  quiet,  contented  condition  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  any  hard  and  fast  policy,  but  we  have  had  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  in  different  jjarfcs  of  the  province  as  best  we  could,  giving  more 
here  and  less  there,  but  giving  only  just  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the  people  to 
reestablish  themselves  ujion  the  most  economical  basis. 

After  all,  it  has  been  a  good  deal  like  housekeej)ing  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and,  as 
some  of  our  best  and  ablest  men  have  sprung  from  the  very  poorest  families,  and 
their  development  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  hardships  and  adversity  has  tended 
to  foster  the  very  qualities  which  have  made  them  successful  in  after  life,  so  will  the 
desperate  struggles  which  these  little  municipalities  are  now  having  tend  to  make 
them  all  the  better  in  the  future.  They  are  learning  the  necessity  of  the  closest 
attention  to  every  little  detail.  In  many  of  them  men  are  serving  in  public  positions 
for  no  salar}'-,  giving  their  whole  time  to  establishing  affairs  upon  a  prosperous  basis. 
Schoolteachers  are  working  for  less  than  their  former  salaries,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
officials  of  the  province,  but  they  are  working  cheerfully,  and  the  spirit  which  is 
developing  among  them  promises  much  for  the  future. 

Disorders  are  few,  and  travellers  passing  through  the  province  find  everywhere 
open-hearted  hospitality  and  cheerful  greetings.  The  disposition  of  the  people  is 
buoyant  and  cheerful,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  extensive  police  force  will 
be  needed,  even  in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  interior,  after  the  people  are  once  more 
fairly  reestablished  on  their  plantations. 

All  that  is  wanted  in  Cuba  to  ensure  good  order  is  an  army  of  workmen.  Give 
them  work,  free  them  from  militarism,  and,  with  a  moderate  but  efficient  police  force, 
good  order  will  prevail.  The  disorders  of  to-day  are  but  the  disorders  of  hungry  men 
without  food  and  without  money  to  buy  it.  They  are  willing  to  work,  and  every 
dollar  of  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  outside  of  the  limited  amount  needed  to  establish  the 
comparatively  simple  machinery  of  such  civil  government  as  is  needed  just  at  present, 
should  be  spent  in  work  of  a  public  character,  which  will  tend  to  open  the  country 
once  more  to  commerce,  and  to  restore  the  towns  and  cities  to  a  normal  condition  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitation. 
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The  people  are  iinximis  to  learu,  ;nul  an'  keenly  appreoiative  of  every  effort  which 
has  been  made  to  reestablish  the  schools.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  more 
enthusiastic  youngsters  than  those  iu  the  little  Cuban  schools.  Of  course,  the  present 
methods  are  primitive  and  defective,  but  all  this  will  change  witli  time;  and  Irom  the 
old  system,  where  the  teacher  lived  in  'the  schoolhouse,  occupying  most  of  the  best 
rooms,  we  shall  soon  come  to  our  own  system  of  well-ventilated  and  welldightcd 
schoolhouses,  and  intelligent  and  uniformly  progressive  methods  of  teaching. 

The  claim  that  the  Cubans  are  not  capable  of  governing  themselves  has,  thus  fai-, 
not  been  substantiated  in  this  province;  for,  in  reestablishing  the  civil  government, 
every  appointment  has  been  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  have  been  given  to  understand  distinctly  that  all  persons  recommended  by  them 
for  office  would  be  appointed,  so  long  as  they  acted  in  good  faith  in  making  these 
recommendations,  and  recommended  none  but  honest,  capable  men.  Up  to  the  present, 
time  I  have  not  had  to  remove  a  single  official  recommended  by  tlieni.  This  record  will 
certainly  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  people.  We  have  had  the  authority  to 
remove  immediately  all  untrustworthy  or  incompetent  officials,  and  there  has  been  no 
influence  to  protect  such  officials  from  removal.  Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  a  people 
who  have  never  had  a  hand  in  governing  themselves  to  take  hold  of  the  situation  witli 
the  same  grasp  and  clearness  which  we  should  expect  from  a  people  accustomed  for  a. 
long  time  to  self-government.  There  are  many  little  inconsistencies  which  creep  out 
among  them,  but  they  are  the  inconsistencies  of  inexperience,  not  those  of  viciousness. 
Some  patience  and  tact,  combined  with  a  good  deal  of  firmness,  liave  been  necessary, 
at  times,  to  tide  over  troublesome  periods,  but  at  no  time  have  we  had  to  resort  to 
actual  force.  This  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  creditable  to  the  Cubans,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  country  has  been  full  of  hungry  soldiers,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  unpaid  for  three  years,  without  clothing,  practically  without  food,  and,  in  some 
cases,  incited  by  lawless  leaders  to  deeds  of  violence. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  description  of  affairs  to  claim  that  the  Cubans  are  without 
faults,  or  without  a  great  many  faults ;  but  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  they  have 
come  out  of  a  chaotic  condition,  following  a  most  disastrous  war,  have  gone  through 
what  has  practically  been  a  famine,  and  have  maintained  throughout  a  decent  respect 
for  life  and  property,  which  would  have  been  most  creditable  to  any  people  under 
similar  conditions.  The  difficulty  ahead  of  them  lies  in  their  own  temperament. 
They  have  to  learn,  in  civil  affairs,  to  act  with  deliberation,  to  control  their  emotions, 
and,  while  many  think  that  they  will  be  unable  to  do  this,  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  succeed,  knowing,  as  I  do,  how  well  they  have  conducted  themselves  during  tliis 
most  trying  period  of  reconstruction. 

There  is  another  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  own 
people,  and  that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  Americans  and  all  others  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba  out  of  offii-e  lu  Cuba.  We  want  an  absolulcly 
open,  honest,  clean-handed    jMilicy  in  dealing    with   tlie   iieojjle  of   this    island.     The 
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military  governors  in    the   different    provinces,  assisted   by    their   officers  and    such 

civilians  as  they  may  have  on  their  immediate  staffs,  are  all  that  are  required,  except 

possibly  one  collector  in  each  custom-house,  so  long  as  we  are  directly  responsible  for 

the  revenues.     The  appointment  of  Americans  to  office  here,  exce^it  as  above  stated,  is 

regarded  by  the  people  as  a  great  injustice;  and,  if  we  are  here  to  teach  them  to 

govern  themselves,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  way  to  begin  is  by  letting  them  try, 

standing  here  ourselves  simply  to  supervise,  and,   if  necessary,  check,  when  we  see 

affairs  going  wrong. 

Another  great  benefit  to  the  island  will  result  from   the  commencement  of  large 

enterprises,  such  as  the  building  of  railways  and  the  improvement  of  harbours  on  a 

large  scale.     Such  work  as  this  will  give  employment  to  Biany  thousand  people,  and 

will  do  more  to  restore  prosperity,  and  reestablish  the   ruined   towns,   than  almost 

anything  else.     The  tastes  and   wants  of  the  people  are  simple,  and  the  wonderful 

productiveness  of  the  soil  renders  it  ea.sy  to  obtain  sufficient  fcuxl,  ;ur1,  with  steady 

labour,  means  will  be  furnished  to  tlie  small  farmers  to  purchase  tools  and,  perhaps, 

a  mule  or  a   horse,   and  to  establish  themselves  once   more    upon  a   comparatively 

prosperous  basis. 

Leonaku   Wood. 


PORTO   RICO. 

BY 

CHARLES   H.   ALLEN, 

GOVERNOR   OF   PORTO   RICO. 


The  sneoessful  administratiou  of  Porto  Rico  will  prove  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us  as  a  uatiou,  and  the  attitude  of  the  whole  Spauish-American  world  will  be  influ- 
enced to  a  considerable  extent  by  what  we  do  on  the  island.  Not  only  Cubans,  but 
Spanish-Americans  all  over  the  world,  are  intently  watching  the  outcome  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  proper  way  to  win  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  all 
these  people  is  to  admimster  affairs  wisely  and  conservatively.  Even  the  question  of 
Cuban  annexation  will  depend,  I  think,  largely  upon  our  success  or  failure  in  Porto 
Rico.  If  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  (Jubans  that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are 
definitely  and  materially  beuetited  by  our  form  of  government,  it  will  be  natural  for 
them  to  wish  to  come  into  the  Union.  But  we  must  also  consider  the  moral  effect 
that  a  wise  administration  of  Porto  Rioan  affairs  will  have  upon  the  great  Spanish- 
American  republics  farther  south  of  us.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  keep  in  clo.se  touch 
and  sympathy  with  these  countries,  and  fair  dealing  with  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba  will  accomplish  this  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

The  affairs  of  the  island,  material,  financial,  and  political,  are  successfully  reaching 
a  condition  that  must  prove  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  both  places.  It  is  true  that 
grave  problems  still  confront  us  there,  and  we  must  meet  them  intelligently  and  hope- 
fully. It  has  been  mj'  constant  aim  to  win  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  natives,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  the  island  be  changed  into  an  American  possession  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  name.  The  civil  government  established  there  seemed  to  be  the  best  that 
could  be  devised  on  short  notice,  and  although  it  was  all  new  to  the  natives,  it  has 
worked  wonders  among  them.  They  have  shown  an  enthusiasm  m  accepting  it,  and  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  that  greatly  simjilified  our  labour. 
Had  they  been  less  responsive  we  might  have  met  with  difficulties  that  years  of  strenu- 
ous work  would  not  have  overcome.  The  industrious  and  intelligent  natives  have 
been  with  but  few  exceptions  our  greatest  helpers,  and  they  have  made  the  way 
comparatively  smooth  foi'  the  United  States  authorities. 

The  new  conditions  of  life  and  thought,  of  law  and  finance,  and  of  habits  and 
customs  which  the  natives  had  inherited  from  ages  past,  made  it  difficult  at  first  for  us 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  situation.  It  required  study  and  tact  to  approach  some  of 
the  questions  without  making  mistakes.  But  the  people  are  now  learning  to  under- 
stand our  methods  and  iustitutions.  The  leading  merchants  and  public:  men  have 
given  us  every  encouragement,  and  delegations  of  them  have  come  to  the  i)alace  day 
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after  iLiv  to  learn  more  of  our  methods  of  administration  and  institutions.  Others 
have  publicly  thanked  us  for  our  efforts,  and  for  the  high  examples  set.  In  fact,  the 
success  of  our  institutions  is  already  assured  if  wisdom  and  patience  are  shown  in 
dealing  with  the  islanders  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  people  are  very  sensitive 
to  injuries  and  slight.s,  as  well  as  responsive  to  good  intentions  and  efforts  in  their 
beluilf,  and  we  could  easily  lose  their  sympathy  and  contidence  by  a  series  of  mistakes 
or  intentional  wrong-doing.  There  is  every  reason  why  our  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  island  should  be  of  an  exemplary  charactei-. 

The  material  development  of  Porto  Rico  is  closely  interwoven  with  its  public  and 
political  evolution.  If  the  natives  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  finding  a  market 
for  their  labour  and  products  of  the  soil,  they  would  naturally  be  discontented  under 
any  form  of  government.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  island  should  be  a  rich  and 
fertile  one.  There  should  be  capital  and  brains  to  convert  the  possibilities  of  the  soil 
into  salable  products,  and  then  find  markets  for  them.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  that 
both  leading  merchants  and  public  men  must  consider  in  the  broadest  sense.  The 
development  of  Porto  Eican  industries  will  give  to  the  people  new  contentment  aud 
faith  in  our  government  and  institutions. 

Many  of  these  natural  industries  are  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  they  are  in 
great  need  of  energetic  men  to  develop  them.  In  some  instances  the  native  owners  of 
land  are  waiting  for  our  government  to  do  something,  and  they  refuse  either  to  sell  or 
cultivate  their  estates.  Some  of  the  Porto  Eicans  have  shown  great  energy  aud  busi- 
ness capacity  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  their  crops  are  large  and  jjrofitable. 
They  have  lacked  the  necessary  capital  to  make  sugar  raising  a  paying  industry,  but 
great  changes  are  being  made  in  this  direction.  Capital  is  coming  into  the  island,  and 
new  sugar  plants  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future.  The  new  tariff  arrangements  will 
greatly  stimulate  sugar  raising,  and  the  industry  is  bound  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
profitable  on  the  island.  The  sugar  planters  of  Porto  Rico  will  receive  $37.50  per  ton 
in  gold  more  than  those  of  the  West  Indies  for  similar  products,  and  this  discrimina- 
tion in  favour  of  the  form.er  will  tend  to  build  up  an  industry  on  the  island  that  w-ill 
give  employment  to  thousands.  Those  who  have  not  the  necessary  capital  to  go  into 
sugar  raising  will  find  profit  in  growing  fruits  and  tobacco.  The  climate  and  soil  are 
eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  tropical  fruits  and  high  grades  of  tobacco. 
One  can  raise  either  on  a  small  farm,  and  with  little  capital  to  start  with.  For  this 
reason  tobacco  and  tropical  fruits  will  be  more  popular  than  sugar  with  the  average 
Porto  Rican  with  a  few  acres  of  land  and  a  little  money. 

Heretofore  the  native  planters  depended  almost  entirely  upon  coffee,  and  if  the 
season  ruined  that  crop  the  whole  population  was  made  a  severe  sufferer.  With  more 
diversified  crops  such  annual  deprivations  would  not  so  often  occur.  The  tornadoes 
would  frequently  destroy  all  the  coffee  plantations,  and  there  would  be  two  or  three 
seasons  of  hard.ships,  and  the  planters  would  have  to  raise  money  in  Europe  to  carry 
them  over  the  hard  times.      In  prosperous  years  everybody  spent  money  freely,  and 
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the  planters  would  go  to  Pails  and  live  in  luxuiv  lor  a  season.  Tin-  labourers  who 
were  dependent  upon  the  coffee  planters  for  their  daily  wages  unuld  lie  the  heaviest 
sufferers.  By  diversifying  the  industries  of  the  island  there  will  he  less  chanci-  nf 
general  crop  devastation,  and  the  small  farmers,  instead  of  spending  all  ihrir  profits 
abroad,  will  accumulate  something  alieadjand  keep  it  on  the  island. 

Agriculturally  the  island  of  I'orto  Rico  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  promising 
spots  in  the  Western  world.  Everything  adapteil  to  such  a  climate  grows  luxuriantly 
and  abundantly.  It  is  a  veritable  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Tiand  is  c(imparati\fly 
cheap,  but  under  American  administration  it  is  steadily  increasing  in  value.  L.abtiur 
is  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  small.  It  is  a  trojjical  country,  but  not  unhealthful 
as  mo.st  warm  countries.  There  are  no  epidemics,  and  the  climate  is  tempered  at  all 
times  by  sea-breezes.  The  wurk  of  establishing  a  civil  government  in  such  a  delight- 
ful country,  and  among  a  people  so  responsive  and  appreciative,  is  both  interesting  and 
pleasant.  When  everything  is  arranged  harmoniously,  and  systems  now  established  in 
perfect  working  order.  I  predict  that  the  island  and  its  people  will  be  one  of  the 
rarest  gems  of  America's  possessions. 

CllAKLKS    H.     Al.I.KN. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE    VIRGIN    ISLAND, 

DAY  was  breaking  over  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
power  at  the  head  of  the  world  was  Spain.  Europe  already  stood 
awed  before  her  haughty  presence,  and  all  that  Rome  had  done 
to  dazzle  the  civilised  people  of  the  globe  Castile  promised  to  repeat.  The 
zenith  of  her  power  and  prestige,  her  civil  and  military  glory,  was  soon  to 
flash  upon  the  awakening  beholders,  when  in  art  her  Murillo,  Velasquez, 
and  Ribei'a  should  stand  among  the  great  painters,  and  in  literature  her 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  should  contribute  to  the  list  of  renowned 
men  of  letters ;  while  among  discoverers  and  explorers  at  that  moment 
there  was  ploughing  the  unknown  seas  of  the  West  the  man  who  was  to  lead 
the  long  roll  of  triumphant  navigators,  the  immortal  Columbus,  to  be 
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speedily  followed  by  his  ambitious  associates,  Cortez,  Pizarro,  Balboa,  De 
Soto,  De  Leon,  and  Magellan,  until  the  banners  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
should  not  only  command  respect  at  home  but  should  wave  proudly  over 
the  Pacific  and  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  until  her  galleons,  sailing 
in  every  sea,  should  bring  home  to  her  the  richest  tributes  of  these  far-away 
climes;  until,  her  soil  yielding  the  unrivalled  harvests  of  yellow  corn  and 
golden  wine,  her  manufactories  producing  the  finest  silks  and  velvets,  her 
warriors  proving  themselves  worthy  descendants  of  the  gallant  Charles  V., 
and  her  cities  palaces  of  luxuries  and  refinements,  she  was  to  become  in 
reality  the  court  and  camp  of  Europe,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  chivalry 
and  grandeur.  It  seemed  impossible  that  from  the  very  land  she  was 
then  giving  to  the  world  should  rise  a  nation  that  was  to  trail  in  the  dust 
her  proud  insignia.  But  in  this  she  was  only  following  in  the  pathway 
of  Rome,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  ancient  empires  of 
the  Far  East. 

Explorers  were  pushing  out  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
Mediterranean  had  just  been  thoroughly  traversed,  and  as  a  result  the 
Italians  built  up  a  respectable  maritime  trade.  More  venturesome  than 
any  of  the  others,  the  mariners  of  Portugal  were  pushing  farther  and 
farther  out  into  the  trackless  sea,  until  men  looked  on  wondering  what 
was  coming  next.  Printing  had  been  invented,  to  proclaim  the  results  of 
discovery,  and  yet  the  world  was  believed  to  be  a  vast  plain,  and  the 
ocean  a  boundless  space  of  water,  until  the  Genoese  navigator  declared 
that  the  earth  was  a  huge  spherical  body,  and  that  by  sailing  westward 
one  could  reach  the  golden  gate  of  the  Indies  in  the  East,  then  the 
Eldorado  of  all  men. 

The  story  of  Columbus  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated  here.  After  many 
trials  and  disappointments,  he  finally  enlisted  a  powerful  queen  in  his 
favour,  and  we  find  him,  October  28,  1492,  standing  on  the  lookout  of  his 
caravel,  watching  intently  the  watery  expanse  ahead.  San  Salvador,  a 
mere  speck  on  the  sea,  noted  now  as  being  the  first  land  discovered  by  this 
great  navigator,  had  been  found  the  day  before.  Now  a  bluish  line  on  the 
distant  horizon  gave  the  mariner  hope  that  he  was  about  to  sight  a  larger 
and  more  important  shore.  His  ambitious  soul  was  exultant  with  the 
thought  that  he  had  already  planted  the  royal  standard  of  Spain  upon 
virgin  soil,  and  had  proclaimed  himself,  even  if  only  to  his  handful  of 
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followers  ami  the  solitude  of  an  unkiiowii  ^sllorl^  tlie  viceroy  and  liigh- 
admiral  of  a  new  world.  It  wa.s  well  for  the  hero  that  he  could  not 
read  the  di«ai)i)ointnieiits  and  disgrace  in  store  for  hiiu  ;  the  desertion  of 
friends,  the  displeasure  of  kings.  ,The  proud  acclaim  of  this  day  of  dis- 
covery belongs  to  him  and  to  Spain,  the  grandest  either  ever  knew. 


INTERIOR    OF    CATHEDRAL    OF    THE    VIRGIN. 
(On  the  rijiht  of  the  altar  is  the  tablet  to  roluniltns.     Here  his  hones  were  laid  in  ITyfi.') 

The  blue  on  the  horizon  deepened  into  green,  and  then  the  three  ships 
came  to  anchor  in  the  silvery  waters  washing  the  shore.  Boats  were 
lowered  with  feverish  impatience,  and  the  great  admiral,  with  the  colours 
of  his  adopted  land  rising  and  falling  in  the  languid  breeze,  approached 
the  newly  discovered  realm,  which  he  named  before  reaching,  in  honour 
of  the  sou  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  "  Juana."  Later  it  was  the  king's 
pleasure  to  rechristen  this  fair  virgin  of  the  sea  in  the  feminine  of  his  own 
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name,  "  Ferdinanda."  Again  it  was  changed  to  "Santiago,"  and  yet  once 
more  to  '"  Ave  Maria,"  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  But  none  of  these 
remained  any  great  length  of  time,  and  it  became  known  Ijy  that  name 
which  rightly  belonged  to  it,  "  Cuhican,"  the  native  baptismal,  shortened 
to ''  Cuba." 

Columbus  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  salubrity 
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of  the  climate  that  lie  could  find  no  language  too  effusive  for  its  descrip- 
tion. "It  is  the  most  beautiful  land  that  eyes  ever  beheld,"  he  says  at 
one  time.  At  another  he  writes,  "Its  waters  are  filled  with  excellent 
ports;  its  rivers  are  magnificent  and  profound."  Once  more  he  declares, 
"  As  far  as  the  day  surpasses  night  in  brightness  and  splendour,  it  sur- 
passes alh  other  countries."  The  spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  first 
landed  is  a  little  west  of  Xuevitas.  "  The  grandeur  of  its  mountains," 
sayslrvhig,  "remindfil  liini  of  Sicily.     He  was  struck  with  the  magnitude 
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of  its  fertile  valleys,  and  long,  sweeping  plains,  watered  by  noble  rivers ; 
its  stately  forests ;  its  bold  ^promontories  and  stretching  headlands,  which 
melted  away  into  the  distance."  His  exploration  into  the  interior  more 
than  confirmed  the  sight  presented  from  the  shore,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  shown  everywhere  by  the  wealth  of  vegetation,  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  of  maize  and  wild  cotton  growing  in  abundance. 

Like  neai'ly  all  the  habitable  quarters  of  the  globe  that  have  heeu  found 
by  civilised  i-aces,  it  was  already  peopled.     Later  in\  estigations  have  shown 
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the  aborigines  to  have  possessed  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas.  They  met  the  newcomers  with  open  arms, 
and  hailing  them  as  superior  beings,  gladly  welcomed  them  to  their  shores. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  crush  the  handful  of  worn  ex- 
])lorers,  and  in  what  difEerent  lines  might  history  have  then  been  written  ! 
But  they  were  a  peaceful  people,  and  there  being  no  wild  beasts  in  this 
Eden,  they  possessed  no  weapons  of  defence  or  offence,  not  even  knowing 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  that  so  distinguishes  the  primeval  races 
almost  everywhere.  It  was  natural  that  such  people  should  yield  easily 
to   the  dictates  of  the  newcomers,  whom  they  were   soon   to    know   as 
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possessing  less  than  Inunan  qualities,  to  say  nothing  of  divine.  Columbus 
described  them  as  tall  and  straiglit,  like  the  natives  of  North  America, 
of  tawny  complexion,  and  gentle  disposition,  being  easy  to  influence  by 
their  masters.  Evidently  the  race  had  come  originally  from  the  mainland 
of  America,  or  Amarca^  as  it  was  then  called,  but  whether  from  north  or 
south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  not  known. 

This  race  was  naturally  indolent,  as  all  people  are  where  the  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  assure  a  living  without  work.     The  warmth  of  the 

'  Keseai'cli  among  the  ancieul  archives  and  the  .sacred  l)ook  of  the  Peruvians  explains  the  origin  of 
the  name  .\merica,  and  throws  much  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  inliabitauts  of  the  western  world 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  Central  America  is  not  the  only  portion  of  this  continent 
which  holds  iu  its  half-buried  ruins  evidence  of  a  high  order  of  civilisation.  At  the  time  of  the 
explorations  of  Columbus  the  Peruvian  empire  was  the  mightiest  power  in  the  New  World.  It  was  a 
nation  of  marked  civilisation,  whose  dominion  extended  from  the  equator  on  the  north,  to  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  south  :  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  On  the  latter 
ocean  they  had  a  seacoast  of  2,500  miles,  extending  from  Pastos  to  the  river  Maule.  The 
inhabitants  grew  cotton,  spun  fine  clothes,  made  pottery,  refined  silver  ore,  and  manufactured 
bronze.  They  had  highways  that  were  marvels  of  engineering  feats.  The  road  from  Cuzco  to  Quito, 
l,.50(i  miles  in  length,  was  forty  feet  in  width  and  as  level  as  a  floor.  This  broad  thoroughfare  was 
paved  with  stone  and  earth,  the  mountains  tunnelled,  the  marshes  made  passable  by  solid  masonry, 
and  the  streams  spanned  by  suspension  bridges  very  similar  to  those  of  modern  times.  This  vast 
dominion  was  supposed  by  the  Spanish  to  contain  fabulous  riches,  and  was  known  then  as  Amerca, 
but  originally  Amarca.  Then  an  i  was  inserted  after  the  r,  and  it  was  spelled  according  to  the 
present  style. 

During  the  explorations  of  Columbus,  Albertigo  Vespucci  —  there  was  no  Amerigo  Vespucci 
known  at  that  time,  as  some  historians  would  have  us  believe  —  made  his  three  voyages  of  discovery, 
in  1499,  1.501,  and  li302,  following  the  coast  of  America  from  north  to  south  ;  he  learned  of  a  fabled 
Golden  City,  the  Norumbega  of  South  America,  situated  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
called  by  the  Peruvians  Cundin-America,  or  Paradise  of  America.  Therefore  he  knew  this  country 
as  America.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  He  visited  the  New  World  not  only  to  behold  with 
his  own  eyes  its  wonders,  but  to  describe  them  tliat  others  might  know  them.  Thus  while  Columbus 
was  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  this  Florentine  merchant  was  writing 
vivid  accounts  of  the  new  country.  The  publication  of  his  works  not  only  made  him  rich  and 
famous,  but  it  also  attached  his  name  almost  inseparably  with  that  of  the  new-found  continent. 

In  those  days  it  was  customary  to  link  a  man's  name  with  any  object  or  deed  accomplished  by  him 
which  was  deemed  worthy  of  perpetuation.  In  this  way  the  Italian  author  became  known  as  the 
American  Vespucci,  or  in  Latin,  Americus.  in  Italian,  Amerigo.  Perhaps  he  first  applied  the  name 
himself,  just  as  business  men  in  later  times  applied  some  cognomen  which  speaks  of  their  calling.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  those  who  read  his  works  .should  come  to  consider  him  the  one  for  whom  America 
was  called.  Not  only  were  the  common  readers  deceived,  but  one  so  high  in  learning  and  the  affairs 
of  the  day  as  WaltzemuUer,  monk  of  St.  Die,  accepted  the  current  belief  and  perpetuated  it 
in   print. 

The  word  Am-ar-ca.  or  Ara-eri-ca,  is  formed  of  three  roots.  '■  Am  "  is  found  in  many  American 
names,  as  in  Auiagansett.  and  Amatitlan,  and  means  r/reat.  "  Ar  "  meant,  in  the  language  of  the 
Incas,  Ihe  sun,  which  was  their  emblem  of  God.  The  last  syllable,  "  ca,"  means  land.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Greek  "ga,"  and  i.s  to  be  found  in  Chine.se,  Japanese,  Scandinavian,  and  American 
dialects.  Taking  the  word  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  we  have  "Am,"  great ;  "ca,"  land  ;  and  "ar," 
or  "  eri,"  of  the  sun  :  America,  the  ijreut  hind  of  the  sun.  —  G.  W.  15. 
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climate  made  clothing  unnecessary,  though  the  natives  were  described  as 
chaste  in  their  conduct,  and  living  peacefully  and  liappily  until  the  dark 
shadow  of  their  conquerors  fell  across  tlieir  lives.  It  is  generally  so. 
More  and  more  does  it  become  certain  to  him  who  looks  for  tlie  truth  that 
the  natives  of  all  countries  were  peaceful  and  contented.  The  cannibals 
of  the  older  writers,  who  for  the  most  i)art  wrote  far  from  the  subjects 
they  claimed  to  describe,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  foimd  in  real  life. 
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In  tlie  present  ca.se  no  one  has  asserted  that  these  natives  were  other 
than  peaceful,  having  only  to  cultivate  in  a  simple  way  maize  and  fruits 
to  be  certain  of  a  good  living.  This  limited  their  ambitions  and  their 
agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  Such  meats  as  they  wished  they 
easily  obtained  by  fishing  the  prolific  waters  along  the  shores  of  their 
island  empire,  or  by  hunting  a  small  creature  somewhat  resembling  the 
rat  in  appearance,  but  with  the  flesh  of  a  rabbit.  This  creature  the 
newcomers,  for  some  unknown  reason,  designated  as  the  ''  voiceless  dog." 
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Their  only  arms  were  lances  tipped  with  sea-shells,  and  a  grotesque 
imitation  of  a  sword  cut  from  wood  by  means  of  sea-shells.  They  caught 
fish  by  nets,  and  hooks  made  of  bone,  or  speared  them.  Their  arms  were 
for  boyish  display  rather  than  for  use,  as  they  did  not  dream  of  an  enemy 
in  the  world.  In  their  passage  along  the  coast  they  used  boats  dug  out 
from  trees,  some  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  effort  it  must  ha\e  cost 
the  makers  in  digging  them  out  with  their  rude  implements,  were  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  fifty  men  at  a  time.  They  moved  them  with 
paddles,  the  rowers  standing  upright,  Avhile  sending  the  unwieldy  craft 
along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  caziques,  or  king's  l)oat, 
was  usually  made  of  mahogany.  One  of  these  has  been  described  as  being 
five  feet  in  width  and  over  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  It  took  twenty- 
five  oarsmen  on  each  side  to  propel  this  craft,  while  a  steersman  occupied 
the  stern,  and  a  lookout  the  prow.  The  cazique  and  his  retinue  were  seated 
in  a  prominent  position  near  the  centre.  One  of  these  equipages,  moving 
majestically  along  the  shore,  must  have  presented  a  picturesque  appearance. 

The  reception  accorded  Bartholomew  Columbus  by  these  island  rulers, 
while  he  was  acting  as  deputy  governor,  was  in  every  way  most  flattering 
to  the  imperious  impostors.  Gold  was  heaped  upon  the  distinguished 
visitors,  and  those  who  had  not  gold  brought  cotton. 

One  cazique  tendered  a  grand  .state  reception,  receiving  the  newcomers 
with  great  disjJay  and  pomp.  Upon  approaching  the  seat  of  native  gov- 
ernment, the  wives  of  the  patriarchal  ruler,  thirty  in  number,  "  carrying 
branches  of  palms  in  their  hands,  came  forth  to  greet  the  guest  with  song 
and  dance.  These  matrons  were  succeeded  by  a  train  of  virgins.  The 
first  wore  aprons  of  cotton,  the  last  were  arrayed  only  in  the  innocence  of 
nature,  their  hair  flowing  long  and  freely  about  their  shoulders  and  necks. 
Their  limbs  were  finely  proportioned,  and  their  complexions,  though 
brown,  were  smooth,  shining,  and  lovely.  The  Spaniards  were  struck 
with  admiration,  believing  that  they  beheld  the  dryads  of  the  woods  and 
the  nj-mphs  of  ancient  fables.  The  branches  which  the  natives  bore  were 
delivered  to  the  strangers  with  low  obeisance,  indicating  entire  submission. 
When  the  Spaniards  entered  the  rural  palace,  amid  songs  and  the  rude 
music  of  the  people,  they  found  there  a  plentiful  and,  according  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  living,  a  sumptuous  banquet  prepared  for  them." 

Games,  dancing,  and  singing  followed  the  feasting,  while  the  honoured 
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visitors  were  waited  upon  with  fascinating  willingness  by  these  graceful 
beauties  of  the  wilds.  The  last  game  played,  the  last  dance  acted,  the 
singing  done  and  the  music  over,  the  guests  were  conducted  to  separate 
lodges,  each  provided  with  a  cotton  hammock,  that  proved  a  delightful  couch 
after  the  day's  bewildering  pleasures.  When  this  reception  had  been  kept 
up  for  four  days,  and  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  depart,  they  were  liter- 
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ally  loaded  with  gifts  of  gold  and  cotton.  It  is  painful  to  record  that  this 
open-hearted  treatment  was  repaid  by  seizing  some  of  the  youngest, 
strongest,  and  most  beautiful  of  their  entertainers  and  bearing  them  away 
to  Spain,  where  they  were  paraded  before  the  vulgar  gaze  of  a  jeering 
crowd  and  sold  into  slavery. 

The  characteristics  of  this  innocent  race  cannot  be  better  described  in  a 
few  words  than  by  giving  a  speech  made  to  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage,  by  one  of  these  venerable  caziques,  who  presented  the  great 
navigator  with  a  basket  of  luscious  fruit : 
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"  Wliether  you  are  divinities  or  mortal  men,  we  know  nut.  You  have 
come  into  these  countries  with  a  force,  against  whicli,  were  we  inclined  to 
resist,  it  would  be  folly.  We  are  all  therefore  at  your  mercy ;  but  if  you 
are  men,  subject  to  mortality  like  ourselves,  you  cannot  be  unapprised 
that  after  this  life  there  is  another,  wherein  a  very  different  portion  is 
allotted  to  good  and  bad  men.  If,  then,  you  expect  to  die,  and  believe, 
with  us,  that  every  one  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a  future  state  according  to  his 
conduct  in  the  present,  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  those  who  do  none  to  you." 

This  aged  king  may  not  have  lived  to  see  the  quality  of  his  haughty 
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visitors  proved,  but  tlie  proof  was  to  come  speedily  —  too  speedily  for  the 
unsophisticated  natives.  A  decade  opened  their  ejes  to  the  fact  that  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  Spaniard  was  his  insatiate  greed  for  gold.  They 
became  so  alarmed  that  in  1511,  when  Diego  Columbus  sent  an  armed 
force  of  three  hundred  men  to  begin  colonisation  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
they  resisted  their  landing.  But  naked  savages,  unused  to  warfare  and 
defending  themselves  with  their  frail  spears  and  wooden  swords,  were  ill 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  warriors  of  the  old  world,  trained  on  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle-field,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  protected  by  plate  armour, 
and  abetted  by  bloodhounds.     The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  natives, 
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hundreds  of  whom  were  killed  in  cold  blood,  while  the  others  were  spared 
to  fates  worse  than  death.  From  being  freemen  they  became,  henceforth, 
the  slaves  of  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  races  on  the  globe. 

The  former  were  naturally  a  light-hearted  people,  exulting  in  the  dance, 
which  was  very  graceful,  and  enlivened  by  sweet  nnisic  and  singing. 
Having  no  need  of  houses,  they  dwelt  mainly  in  the  open  air,  swinging 
lazily  in  their  hammocks,  woven  from  cotton  growing  wild  and  spiuT  by 
their  simple  methods.      The  only  luxury,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
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which  they  enjoyed  was  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  a  weed  growing  sponta- 
nedusly  in  that  country,  which  they  cultivated  after  tlieir  rude  fashion. 
They  had  domesticated  certain  birds,  which  they  fatted  and  ate. 

They  had  a  simple  faith  in  an  overruling  power  governing  the  affairs  of 
their  lives,  and  believed  in  a  future  existence.  They  were  ruled  by  the 
oldest  members  of  their  families,  and  the  word  of  these  patriarchs  was 
their  only  law,  implicitly  obeyed.  They  reared  no  sacred  temples,  bowed 
<l()wn  to  no  altars,  but  lifted  their  heads  proudly  to  the  blue-domed  sky 
where  they  believed  dwelt  the  god  of  their  people. 
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Tlii.s  race,  living  in  nudity  and  innocence,  were  abused  by  the  adven- 
turers seeking  the  spoils  of  their  fair  island.  Not  only  were  they  violated 
at  home,  but  hundreds  of  them  were  taken  to  the  Old  World,  to  be  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Seville  for  slaves,  the  proceeds  to  replenish  the  depleted 
treasury  of  their  conquerors. 

Strangely  carved  images,  graven  from  stone  into  most  grotesque  shapes^ 
have  been  found  on  the  island,  but  they  evidently  belonged  to  some  race 
that  occupied  the  land  in  the  misty  ages  long  passed  before  the  modern 
historian  came.  These  people  may  have  been  the  precursors  of  that  race 
which  left  such  monuments  in  Central  America,  or  they  may  have  existed 
anterior  to  them.  Some,  who  have  delved  deep  into  this  matter,  maintain 
that  this  region  was  anciently  inhabited  by  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  other 
races  belonging  to  the  more  civilised  population  of  that  era. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE    SHORES    OF    CUBA. 


THE  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  a  second  great  change  in  the 
condition  of  Cul)a.  The  Spanish  war-ships  liave  disappeared  from 
tlie  waters  of  the  sunny  island,  and  in  their  place  steam  into  the 
ports  the  huge  craft  of  a  commercial  nation.  No  more  does  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles  look  back  to  Seville  for  his  code  of  government, 
Init  forward  to  Washington  and  independence !  Not  only  has  a  new 
republic  been  reared  on  the  ruins  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  America,  but 
a  cosmopolitan  race  of  people  rule  the  domain  once  theirs.  Those  who 
go  to  Cuba  to-day  have  but  a  few  hundred  miles  of  sea  to  cross,  and  in 
ocean  palaces  which  make  the  passage  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that 
might  be  compared  to  the  moving  of  the  caravels  of  Columbus  across  some 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

But,  although  we  have  reduced  the  distance  to  a  mere  fraction,  and  the 
time  to  a  few  days,  we  still  find  that,  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people,  we  have  been  carried  backward  centuries,  back  to  the  days  when 
the  successors    of   the  earlv  discoverers  laid  that  form    of   government 
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wherein  no  man  was  his  own  master,  and  where  the  strongest  owed  his 
life  and  power  to  that  autocrat  on  his  throne  beyond  three  thousand  miles 
of  sea.  But  the  hght  is  breaking  on  benighted  Cuba,  and  who  goes  hither 
a  few  years  hence  will  find  a  mighty  stride  lias  been  made  toward  catching 
up  with  modern  progress. 

Leaving  at  our  stern  the  almost  innumerable  Bahamas,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  round  numbers  of  forty  thousand,  a  gentle  breeze,  permeated  with 
the  fragrance  of  shores  fringed  with  bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  stately  pal- 
mettos, woos  the  voyager  toward  the  sunny  waters  ahead.  Winged  crea- 
tures, resembling  our  northern  swallows  at  first  glance,  skim  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and,  darting  upward  into  the  air,  suddenly  plunge  into  the 
water  instead  of  rising  as  we  had  expected.  These  prove  to  be  a  species 
of  flying-fish  enjoying  a  sun  bath,  or  driven  from  their  true  element  for  a 
brief  while  by  some  enemy  lurking  in  their  native  domain. 

As  the  steamer  sweeps  majestically  forward,  we  see  rise  in  the  distance 
tlie  hazy  tops  of  the  Haytian  mountains.  And  now  we  are  in  sight  of 
the  second  island  in  size  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  historic  groinid, 
too,  the  seat  of  the  first  Spanish  colony  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New 
World.  Its  soil  does  not  contain  a  grain  that  has  not  been  bathed  and 
made  crimson  by  European  blood  during  the  three  hundred  3-ears  when  it 
was  the  scene  of  constant  strife  between  the  French,  British,  and  Spanish 
governments,  comuig  under  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  each  alternately, 
until,  during  the  civil  war  of  1804,  it  finally  won  its  independence.  Its 
capital,  San  Domingo,  is  the  oldest  settlement  founded  by  Europeans  in  the 
Western  continent.     It  has  a  population  of  about  seven  thousand. 

Lea\'ing  this  historic  repulilic  on  its  right,  the  steamer  glides  into  the 
Windward  Passage,  and  the  pathway  of  the  great  discoverer.  The  waters 
that  bear  it  up  now  form  one  of  the  tributaries  of  that 'mighty  river  of  the 
deep,  the  Gulf  Stream,  whose  mystery  has  not  been  solved  by  man  —  a 
giant  river  without  banks  or  substantial  boundaries,  but  which  keeps  its 
floods  within  its  course  with  greater  certainty  than  the  land-bounded 
streams  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  gateway  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  We  are 
approaching  the  southern  point  of  Cuba,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  divides  the  passage  into  two  channels  about  midway 
between  the  coast  of  Florida  and  that  of  Yucatan,  beins;  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  first,  and  a  few  miles  less  from  the  latter. 
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It  lies  between  7-4°  and  85°  west  longitude,  and  19°  and  23°  north  latitude. 
On  the  north  lies  Florida,  130  miles  away ;  on  the  south  .Jamaica,  eighty- 
seven  miles  distant ;  on  the  east  Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  forty-eight  miles ; 
and  on  the  west  Yucatan,  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Yucatan,  125  miles 
■wide.  In  extent  of  territory,  Cuba  is  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies ; 
is,  in  fact,  larger  in  extent  of  territory  than  all  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
Antilles  combined.  Its  greatest  length,  following  a  line  along  its  curved 
centre,  is  730  miles,  while  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  eighty  miles.     Its 
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area  is  43,319  square  miles.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  over  two  thousand 
miles,  or,  including  all  of  its  indentations,  something  like  seven  thousand 
miles. 

In  shape,  Cuba  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  blade  of  a  Turkish  scim- 
itar, the  handle  on  the  southeastern  end,  whither  we  are  bound,  and  the 
north  shore  the  curved  back.  It  is  pointed  westward,  and  rests  on  the 
heaving  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  like  a  huge  knife  thrust  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  held  l>ack  by  an  unseen  power,  but  for  ever  threatening  whoever 
tries  to  enter  the  huge,  landlocked  basin  of  the  two  Americas.  It  has  also 
very  appropriately  been  denominated  the  '-kev"  to  the  lock  of  the  gulf. 
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and  its  jjositiou  must  be  of  paramount  value  to  the  American  republic 
when  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  sliall  have  been  completed. 

The  approach  to  the  coast  from  the  Windward  Isles  is  marked  by  acres 
of  floating  vegetation,  called  gulf  weed.  This  singular  growth  propagates 
itseK  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  supports,  on  the  undulating  surface, 
the  myriad  of  mollusks  abounding  in  these  latitudes. 

The  shore  of  Cuba  is  low  and  rocky,  but  the  land  rises  so  as  to  form 
respectable  mountains  —  mountains  that  are  old  both  in  tradition  and  geo- 
logical formation.  Under  their  benign  protection,  beneath  skies  of  poet- 
ical beauty,  and  with  a  temperature  that  is  ideal,  a  vegetation  of  primitive 
richness  and  delicacy,  fruits  of  prodigal  abundance,  a  flora  that  calls  forth 
the  wildest  praise  of  the  beholder,  and  bubbling  water  springing  up  in  all 
the  clearness  and  limpidity  of  the  fabulous  fountain  of  youth,  give  to  this 
island  world  its  claim  to  the  term  of  being  the  lost  paradise  of  the  children 
of  the  East. 

Still,  with  its  verdant  hills,  teeming  with  considerable  mineral  wealth, 
—  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  —  as  well  as  its  valleys  of  tropical  verdure,  these 
bordered  with  long  reaches  of  milk-white  beaches,  or  broken  links  of 
brown  rocks,  that  show  conclusive  evidence  of  their  volcanic  formation, 
the  first  view  of  the  island  is  not  wholly  pleasant.  We  are  reminded  here 
of  portions  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  more  recent  volcanic  birth. 

But  we  soon  recover  from  this  impression.  Though  the  winter  has  not 
flown  from  the  New  England  hills,  we  find  ourselves  here  in  midsummer, 
beneath  skies  of  cerulean  blue,  and  upon  waters  as  placid  as  a  mirror, 
reflecting  on  the  one  hand  the  Southern  Cross,  and  on  the  other  the  star 
of  the  north.  Seeming  the  moving  centre  between  these  widely  separated 
points  of  the  heavens,  we  double  Cape  Maisi,  face  the  west,  and  move 
along  the  southern  coast,  where  four  luuidred  years  ago  sailed  the  restless 
discoverers.  We  do  not  wonder  they  went  into  ecstasy  over  the  trans- 
parent sea,  reflecting  a  thousand  beautiful  tints  and  pictures  of  magical 
loveliness.  The  wonder  is  they  were  not  satisfied  to  stop  here.  On  our 
port,  the  glassy  sea  stretches  away  to  the  sky ;  on  our  starboard,  the  moun- 
tains rise  higher  as  we  progress,  until  they  reach  their  greatest  altitude  in. 
the  blue-tipped  dome  of  Pico  Turquino,  or  "  Blue  Mountain." 

The  alternating  coves  of  water  and  points  of  land  give  the  coast  the 
appearance  of  the  rim  of  a  huge  saw.     We  are  able  here  to  verify  the 
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statenieiit,  as  singular  as  it  seems,  tliat  oysters  do  grow  iipon  trees!  But 
the  interest  lessens  when  we  lind  that  it  is  upon  tlieir  roots,  and  not  their 
branches  that  the  eccentric  bivalves  exist.  The  tree  in  question  is  the 
mangrove,  which  flourishes  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water  that  it  thrusts 
its  roots  out  into  the  sea,  and  upoft  these  a  small  species  of  oysters  cling 
and  thrive  until  plucked  by  the  greedy  fishermen. 

The  variation  of  the  tide  on  the  southern  coast  of  C.'uba  does  not  exceed 
two  feet.     It  has,  therefore,  no  regular  ebb  and  flow  that  is  discernible, 
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except  in  case  a  furious  land-breeze  is  blowing,  when  a  sli,i;ht  tide  sets  out 
from  the  harlioiu's. 

Speaking  of  harbours,  no  other  coast  of  its  length  in  the  world  has  so 
many  and  such  fine  harbours  as  Cuba.  There  are  twenty-nine  on  the 
northern  shore  worth  naming,  and  only  one  less  on  its  southern  line,  fift}'- 
seven  in  all.  Where  there  are  no  harbours,  deep  channels  indent  the 
shore,  alono;  which  the  small  craft  of  the  natives  mav  iilv  in  safetv.  tliouah 
the  sunken  reefs,  which  are  so  numerous  here,  are  a  continual    menace 


to  strangers. 


We  are  tuld  that  we  are  now  otf  the  most  notorious  piratical  rendezvous 
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in  tlie  days  when  tlie  bitccaneers  of  the  Caribbeau  carried  teiTor  to  the 
seamen  of  these  parts,  and  when  the  Empire  of  tlie  Bhie  Water  was  as 
real  as  that  of  the  White  Empire  of  Russia  is  to-day.  Nearly  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Pines  are  rare  reaches  of  sunny  beaches,  over  which  the  surf  rolls 
and  murnmrs  as  if  overburdened  with  its  secrets  of  the  blue  waters  and 
the  sunny  mains.  To  him  who  could  translate  the  language  of  these 
messengers,  many  blood-curdling  tales  avouM  be  retold  to  the  listener,  for, 
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as  restful  as  they  seem,  the  placid  seas  of  this  region  are  filled  with  dreams 
of  a  very  vivid  sort,  and  hold  a  record  of  daring  and  suffering  scarcely 
equalled  anywhere  else  imder  the  svm.  Over  these  same  enticing  path- 
ways have  sailed  unnumbered  outlawed  craft,  manned  by  fierce  crews,  and 
steering  into  harbour  here,  laden  with  treasures  of  many  a  j^eaceful 
merchantman.  From  these  quiet  bays  has  sailed  haughtily  away,  its 
bristling  armament  concealed  and  true  cliaracter  disguised,  many  a  swift- 
sailing  brigantine  bent  on  the  conquest  of  some  richly  laden  vessel  lioiuid 
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for  her  iiurtlicni  Ikhiic' ;  and  licrc  tlic  wild  i-riiisi!  over,  tlii'  same  saucy 
l)rig  has  returned  months  hiter,  disabled  and  distorted,  it  may  be,  by  some 
savage  encounter  with  a  foemaii  that  had  fought  desperately  for  treasure, 
life,  and  honour  dearer  still,  but  weighted  to  the  gunwales  with  the  spoils 
of  the  unlawful  chase  ;  and  yet  into  these  same  waters  have  stolen,  under 
the  stars  and  the  shame  of  a  dishonoured  career,  some  cunning  slaver 
guilty  of  bearing  to  the  sunny  isle,  whose  smile  seemed  a  mockery  to  them 
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in  their  despair,  a  human  cargo  of  men  and  women  kidnapped  from  then- 
homes  and  relatives  to  become  slaves  for  life  to  masters  that  were  strangers 
to  mercy.  Truly,  however  bright  the  sun  may  shine  on  balmy  shores  and 
fair  landscapes,  it  atfords  no  balm  for  tlie  l)leeding  body  or  the  broken 
heart. 

Stretching  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  nearly  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
is  the  valley  of  the  deepest  water  in  the  world,  reaching  for  over  seven 
hundred  miles  with  a  width  of  eighty  miles.     The  southern  rim   of  this 
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huge  ocean  Ixisin,  three  tliousaiid  fathoms  deep,  forms  the  submarine 
Alps  of  the  world,  cuhuhiating  in  the  isLind  of  Cayuian,  whicli  thrusts 
its  head  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea-leveL  Still  the  summit  of  tliis 
gigantic  mountain-peak  is  over  twenty  thousand  feet  from  its  base,  an 
altitude  exceeding  that  of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  continent  of  Nortli 
America.  Add  the  height  of  this  ocean  mountain  to  that  of  any  of  our 
highest  peaks  on  land,  and  we  are  offered  startling  figures  as  to  the  actual 
ascent  of  land. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  these  lialf-wild  ocean  outlaws  by  the  sight  of 
an  antique  castle  of  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture  outlined  on  the  crest 
of  a  bi'own  ledge,  and  commanding  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour 
witliin.  This  is  Morro  Castle,  built  to  defend  the  town  just  beyond  from 
the  depredations  of  these  identical  buccaneers,  and  then  breaks  upon  our 
vision  that  island  kingdom  so  vividly  pictured  by  Miss  Jeanie  Mort  Walker  : 

"0  Ciiha  !    invest,  brightest  gem 
That  decks  Atlantic's  diadem  ! 
0  star  of  constellation  bright 
That  beams  upon  our  ravished  sight ! 
When  yet  the  earth  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  stars  their  matin  scarce  had  sung, 
And  still  the  heavenly  echo  rung 
A  shower  from  her  richest  store  — 
Which  on  her  breast  and  brow  she  wove  — 
Of  gems  that  ransomed  kings  of  yove, 
Which  fell  beside  the  western  shore 
Of  green  Atlantic's  swelling  flood, 
And  there  begun  to  grow  and  bud. 
Till  soon  was  seen  a  group  of  isles, 
Which  wear  their  mother  Nature's  smile; 
Cherished  and  blest  beyond  the  rest 
Of  those  who  calm  the  mother's  breast ! 
As  parents  still  love  most  the  face 
Where  their  own  features  they  may  trace, 
Of  this  fair  islet  galaxy. 
Which  studs  the  fairy  summer  sea. 
Most  grand  of  all,  my  theme  is  seen  — 
Lo!  Cuba  —  great  Antilles' queen. 
Here  zephyrs  whisper  through  the  palms, 
With  odorous  breath  of  spice  and  balms; 
The  orange,  rich  in  golden  hue. 
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Hangs  ripe  aud  tempting  to  tlie  view; 

The  bulbul,  from  his  fragrant  nest 

Upon  the  green  acacia's  crest, 

With  quivering  wing  and  swelling  throat, 

Pours  forth  his  rippling,  pearly  note ; 

And  as  he  calls  his  absent  mate 

From  'mid  the  stately  feathery  date, 
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He  weaves,  with  .silvery  voice  and  strong. 
For  her  a  wreath  of  gems  of  song. 
Its  massive  elephantine  leaves 
The  staid  banana  here  upheaves ; 
And  far  above  the  garden  wall  — 
Adobe-built,  and  stout  and  tall  — 
Its  verdant  banners  wave  on  higli, 
In  rhythmic  bend  to  zephyr's  sigh; 
While  from  the  distance-softened  height, 
With  vines  and  cocoa-plumes  bedight, 
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The  mellow  tinkliiigs  fuiiitly  sound. 

As  though  in  light  and  fragrance  diowned. 

The  train  with  bells  and  trappings  gay 

Toils  up  the  steep  and  devious  way ; 

While  sauntering  idly  in  the  rear, 

Lags  slow  the  swarthy  muleteer. 

The  warm,  voluptuous  tropic  day, 

Which  knows  no  fall  nor  year's  decay, 

Witli  sense-into.xicating  power, 

Bids  all  enjoy  the  golden  hour, 

Unchecked  by  thoughts  of  future  woe, 

Of  blighting  blast,  or  field  of  snow ; 

For  here  the  summer  knows  no  death, 

The  gentle -spring  no  dying  breath. 

No  early  grave  engulfs  the  bloom, 

Nor  hides  their  sweetness  in  the  tomb. 

Like  fair  twin  souls,  from  sin  set  free. 

And  radiant  in  eternity. 

The  favoured  children  of  the  year 

All  reign  and  live  immortal  here. 

Here  find  they  what  vain  mortals  seek. 

And  all  of  which  the  poets  speak  — 

A  heaven  on  earth ;  'tis  here  it  lies." 
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CHAPTER   III. 


THE    BLUE    WATEK    ROVERS. 

THIS  Morro  Castle  of  Santiago  is  older  by  more  than  a  hundred  years 
tJian  the  fortification  by  that  name  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in 
connection  witii  the  history  of  the  capital  of  Cuba,  of  which  I  sliall 
speak  farther  on.  It  is  dilhcult  for  us  to  realise  in  the  twentieth  century 
the  danger  which  threatened  these  islands  of  the  Antilles  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  call  for  the  building  of  this  fortification  terraced  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  cliff.  But  maritime  history  has  left  no  such  record  written  in 
blood,  nor  has  sea  life  in  all  its  phases  afforded  a  parallel  to  these  desper- 
adoes, the  corsairs  of  the  Eastern  seas  being  their  nearest  approach.  Not 
only  were  they  composed  of  Spanish  adventurers,  but  among  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  successful  were  outcasts  of  the  society  of  French,  British, 
and  Dutch.  In  truth,  the  original  of  these  ocean  outlaws  were  French, 
who  fell  under  the  ban  of  moral  law  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Antilles  soon  after  their  capture  by  the  Spani.sh. 

Thwarted  in  this  purpose  by  St.  Christopher,  the  defeated  seamen  sought 
refuge  on  Santo  Domingo,  or,  as  it  was  then  known,  Hispaniola,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  savage  and  desolate  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
swarming  with  hordes  of  wild  cattle.     The  massacre  on  St.  Cliristopher's 
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Island  by  the  Spanish  took  phice  in  IG-'iO.  and  tlie  French  outcasts,  with 
a  few  Englishmen  of  similar  character,  began  to  obtain  their  sustenance 
by  liunting  these  untamable  animals  through  the  tall,  rank  grass  of 
the  valleys  and  the  forests  covering  the  mountainsides  and  overhang- 
ing the  streams,  until  these  hunters  of  Hispaniola  became  almost  as  wild 
as  the  beasts  that  before  their  coming  had  driven  all  others  from  the 
island. 

They  dwelt  in  rude  huts  in  pairs,  two  men  together,  never  knowing  the 
softening  companionship  of  women  or  children.  They  went  forth  in  pairs 
at  daybreak  to  hunt  their  prey,  not  satisfied  until  they  returned  with  the 
hide  of  some  fat  bull,  which  had  cost  them  a  fierce  encounter,  and  in  many 
cases  the  life  of  one  of  the  couple,  and  with  as  much  of  the  meat  as  could 
be  carried.  But  it  availed  them  little  to  reap  the  fruits  of  these  perilous 
hunts  luiless  something  could  be  realised  from  the  trophies  thus  obtained. 
Accordingly  they  began  to  open  a  trade  with  the  ships  of  Holland,  Avhich 
had  somehow  got  word  of  what  they  were  doing  and  of  the  profit  likely 
to  accrue  from  such  traffic.  It  mattered  not  if  Spain  was  opposed  to  this 
singular  trade,  for  it  grew,  and  with  increasing  frequency  the  ships  of 
otlier  nations  entered  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies  whether  the  Spanish 
willed  it  so  or  not. 

Then  the  hunters  of  Hispaniola  began  to  have  vessels  of  their  own,  how- 
ever they  obtained  them,  and  gradually  they  made  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding seas,  soon  finding  a  new  source  of  revenue  in  seizing  the  cargoes 
of  merchant-ships,  then  plying  a  thriving  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
making  Spanish  galleons,  supposed  to  be  loaded  with  ti'easure,  their  espe- 
cial objects  of  attack.  The  name  of  buccaneers  had  already  been  applied 
to  tliese  freebooters,  from  their  associations  with  the  native  Caribs,  who 
had  divulged  to  them  a  secret  method  of  curing  meat  by  a  smoking  and 
drying  process. 

With  the  memory  of  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  still  rank- 
ling in  their  bosoms,  a  long  and  terrible  war  was  waged  against  the  gal- 
leons of  Spain,  and  incidentally  against  the  merchant-ships  of  the  world. 
A  hundred  years  of  the  carnival  of  cutlass  and  firearm,  of  cruelty  and 
capture,  of  piracy  and  pillage,  of  ransom  and  massacre,  of  wild  victory, 
disaster,  and  revenge,  succeeded  until  the  Spanish  main  was  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword,  sunny  waters  ran  red  with  blood,  and  the  promising  com- 
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merce  of  Spain  was  swept  fmni  tlie  Western  seas.  Already  liad  tlie 
haughty  court  of  Castile  begun  to  reaj)  the  harvest  fruiu  tlie  seed  that  she 
had  sown. 

One  of  the  earliest  strongholds  of  these  piratical  bands  was  the  island 
of  Tortugas,  which  they  seized  from  the  Spanish  and  fortified,  between 
1630  and  1640.     From  this  place  tliey  began  to  sally  forth  in  crews  rang- 
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ing  in  numbers  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  sparing  no  vessel  that 
crossed  their  path,  but  still  especially  seeking  the  galleons  of  Spain. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  rover  chieftains  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Henry  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who  began  operations  by  capturing  Porto- 
bello  in  1670.  Fortifying  himself  here,  he  next  began  to  jirepare  for  an 
expedition  to  Panama,  where  he  enriched  himself  and  his  followers  with 
an  amount  of  treasure  which  seems  almost  fabulous.  Whole  cities  were 
laid  in  ruins,  men  and  children  slaughtered  like  creatures  of  the  forests, 
and   women  sacrificed   to   tlie   wild   passions  of   their  conquerors,  whose 
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names  were  bathed  in  blood  and  whose  victory  was  a  synonym  of  cruelty 
in  its  most  awful  guise. 

Another  buccaneer  of  dishonourable  distinction  was  named  Van  Horn, 
whose  name  would  lead  us  to  believe  he  was  a  native  of  Holland.  He 
sailed  from  his  rendezvous  on  one  of  these  islands  in  1683  to  capture  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz.  As  he  led  an  armed  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  the 
city  soon  fell  a  prey  to  his  freebooters.  Some  of  the  captured  citizens 
were  afterward  ransomed  for  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  the  ocean  out- 
law departed  in  triumph,  carrying  with  him  nearly  two  thousand  slaves. 
An  expedition  of  this  kind,  numbering  four  thousand  men,  pillaged  the 
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coast  of  Peru,  destroying  town  after  town,  and  carrying  death  and  desola- 
tion wherever  tliey  went.  The  last  of  these  great  foreign  forays  was  con- 
ducted by  one  La  Pointe,  in  1697,  when  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  seven 
ships  and  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  to  attack  Cartagena,  one  of  the 
richest  cities  in  the  world.  As  usual,  these  buccaneers  were  successful,  and 
not  only  was  a  terrible  blow  struck  at  Spain,  but  they  also  se'cured  a  booty 
amounting  to  over  |8,000,000.  The  hand  of  a  retributive  justice,  how- 
ever, was  already  closing  upon  them.  The  marauding  league  was  over- 
taken by  a  fleet  of  British  and  Dutch  vessels,  that  completely  routed  them, 
killed  many  of  them,  captured  or  sunk  their  ships,  and  scattered  the  few 
survivors  so  that  they  never  rallied  sufficiently  to  reestablish  their  out- 
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lawed  confederacy.  This  was  tlius  the  greatest  and  last  of  those  terrible 
exploits  abroad,  whicli  carried  terror  to  tlie  entire  maritime  world. 

If  objects  of  such  dread,  thousands  of  miles  from  their  base  of  opera- 
tions, how  much  more  nmst  their  presence  have  been  feared  at  the  ports 
on  the  neighbour! n,i^  islands.  Among  the  chieftains  of  the  I'overs  were 
men  of  marked  ability,  whose  daring  and  audacity  were  equalled  by  their 
skill  and  executive  ability.  They  held  their  positions  as  leaders  by  the 
sheer  force  of  their  iron  will,  and  woe  to  liiui  who  dared  to  nun-mur 
against  them,  however  great  might  he  the  reason  for  doing  so.  A  few 
such  men  held  in  control  the  wild  rabble  that  increased  as  the  accounts  of 
their  exploits  attracted  kindred  spirits.  Besides  tiie  I'endezvous  mentioned, 
others  were  made  among  the  Bahamas,  and  one  at  Nassau  was  a  favourite 
resort  for  a  long  time. 

Yet  another,  nearer  and  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  (Juba, 
was  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  or  Isle  of  Pines  in  its  Englished  form,  which  lies 
less  than  forty  miles  south  of  the  large  island,  and  properly  belongs  to  it. 
This  isle  is  forty-four  miles  long  and  aljout  forty  miles  wide,  with  an  area 
of  nearly  thirteen  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  claimed  to  have  had  ;it 
this  time  in  the  vicinity  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  according  to  Spanish 
statistics.  It  has  a  mountainous  interior,  thouifh  the  hig-hest  altitude  is 
not  much  over  two  thousand  feet.  Surrounded  by  innumerable  rocky 
islets  or  keys,  with  a  coast  deeply  indented  by  baj^s  that  are,  in  the  main, 
good  harbours,  it  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  requisites  of  the  law- 
less men  who  so  long  made  it  the  source  of  terror  to  law-abidinii'  citizens. 
Except  that  these  outlaws  live  now  only  in  memory,  the  island  has 
changed  very  little  since  those  days.  Its  climate  is  ])ronouuced  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Cuba  at  her  best,  Avhich  is  praise  enough,  while  it  is  rich 
in  its  virgin  soil,  its  precious  woods,  its  mines  of  iron,  silver,  sulphur, 
quicksilver,  and  quarries  of  marble  of  wonderful  tints  and  \ariegated 
hues. 

Amid  this  tropical  environment  revelled  the  lawless  followers  of  a  Bra- 
zilian adventurer,  said  to  be  of  royal  blood,  who  claimed  the  name  and 
title  of  Conrad,  the  Emperor  of  the  Blue  Water  Empire.  It  is  due  him  to 
say  that  no  emperor,  however  strong  his  government,  ever  ruled  with  such 
an  iron  hand,  or  commanded  closer  fealty  from  his  subjects.  Unlike 
those  leaders  tliat  haveljeen  named,  he  scorned  to  extend  his  depredations 
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beyond  the  limit  of- his  self-bounded  dominions,  where  it  was  held  that  the 
water  took  on  an  micommon  tint  of  l^lue  distinctive  enough  to  mark  it 
from  the  sea  outside.  Thus  the  vessel,  however  rich  her  cargo,  or  how- 
ever feebly  protected,  was  safe  from  Conrad,  the  Emperor  of  the  Blue 
Waters,  the  moment  she  could  succeed  in  crossing  the  magical  border. 

One  of  Conrad's  successoi-s,  and  the  last  of  the  blue  water  rovers,  was 
an  ocean  king  whose  career  reads  like  romance,  and  .whose  deeds,  at  one 
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time  fraught  with  the  densest  darkness,  were  lightened  in  later  life  by 
the  sunshine  of  better  motives  ;  this  was  Captain  Marti,  who  made  the 
Isle  of  Pines  his  stronghold,  where  he  defied  all  attempts  to  capture  him. 
In  desperation  for  his  attacks  upon  botli  sea  and  land,  Spain  offered  enor- 
mous rewards  for  his  capture  dead  or  alive.  Sums  sufficient  to  make  a 
man  independent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  the  guarantee  of  a  full 
pardon  for  all  past  offences,  were  offered  to  any  of  his  followers  who 
should  divulge  the  whereabouts  of  the  rendezvous  of  this  outlaw.     But 
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among  the  great  number  of  the  followers  of  Marti  there  was  not  one  witli 
the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  betray  his  chief,  and  tlie  lawless  acts  of 
the  wild  horde  went  on  with  increasing  frequency,  until  a  most  unlookcil- 
for  end  came. 

Of  late  the  King  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  had  been  suuiggling  with  rare 
audacity  and  rare  good  fortune,  and  he  and  his  luen  had  just  returned 
from  an  ex[)L'ditiuu   Hushed   witli  triuuipli.      In  the  midst  of  the  rioting 
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which  usually  followed  these  forays  upon  the  sea.  Captain  Marti  was  ob- 
served to  become  pensive  as  he  watched  the  wild  orgies  of  his  followers, 
and  finally  to  break  forth  into  stern  words,  saying  that  never  again  should 
this  scene  be  renewed. 

A  few  nights  later,  as  Tacon,  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  was  alone 
in  his  private  apartment,  trying  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  he  miglit 
rid  the  island  of  its  scourge,  he  looked  up  without  any  warning,  to  find 
himself    confronted    by   a    tall,  commanding   person,   clothed    in    a    long 
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cloak,  and  his  features  muffled  b}'  a  silken  scarf.  A  low  lau,uli  on  the 
part  of  the  newcomer  answered  his  start  of  alarm,  but  before  his  hand 
could  reach  for  the  ever  liandy  weapons  lying  on  his  taljle,  the  stranger 
said  : 

''  Be  not  alarmed,  Tacon.  I  come  from  friendly  motives." 
.  "  Wlio  are  you  that  enters  here  unannounced  at  tliis  unseeml}-  hour  ?  " 
demanded  Tacon,  sternlv,  while  his  mind  was  mvstified  as  to  how  this 
unknown  visitor  had  escaped  his  watchful  guards.  The  night  was  stormy 
without,  and  this  seemed  ample  reason  why  the  stranger  slioidd  come  so 
closely  muffled,  but  the  captain-general  was  both  puzzled  and  vexed  to  be 
thus  caught  off  his  guard. 

"  I  come  with  valuable  iufoi'mation  for  Cuba's  great  ruler.  Am  I  right 
in  thinking  that  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  Tacon.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"One  w^hom  you  will  be  glad  to  know,  Tacon,  when  you  have  listened 
to  my  errand." 

"But  how  did  you  jaass  my  guards?"  demanded  Tacon,  to  whom  this 
seemed  the  paramount  question  at  this  hour. 

"We  will  speak  of  that  when  we  have  disposed  of  more  important 
matters.  Tacon,  I  understand  that  you  have  offered  a  handsome  reward 
for  information  of  Captain  Marti  and  his  rovers." 

In  a  moment  Tacon's  countenance  lightened,  and  he  fancied  he  imder- 
stood  now  the  mystery  about  this  unexpected  visitor.     He  said,  quickly : 

'•  What  l^now  you  of  that  scourge,  Marti  ?  " 

"  Excellencia,  I  must  speak  with  prudence,  lest  I  sacrifice  myself  and 
you.  You  offer  both  reward  and  pardon  for  evidence  which  shall  lead  to 
the  possession  of  Marti,  the  smuggler,  and  the  rendezvous  of  his  band  ? " 

"  I  do.  The  reward  has  been  doubled  recently.  More  than  that,  you 
may  speak  out  boldly  aud  fearlessly,  for  I  promise  on  the  word  of  Tacon 
that  you  shall  not  be  harmed  if  vou  will  give  me  the  information  I  need 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  this  dreaded  Captain  Marti." 

"  I  haA'e  your  knightly  word  for  this  ?  " 

"You  have,  sirrah.  If  you  will  fairly  pilot  our  ships  to  his  retreat, 
and  reveal  the  secrets  of  him  and  his  gang,  I  swear  that  you  shall  be 
protected." 

"  Even  if  I  have  been  a  leader  among  tlicm  ?" 
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'•  I  will  keep  my  pledge,  only  I  warn  yon  that  the  least  dishonesty  on 
your  part  will  sign  your  doom." 

•'  I  understand,  excellencia,  and  I  know  your  character  well  enough  to 
feel  that  I  can  trust  you.     You  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  I, 
too,  will  keep  my  word,  though  you  do  not  recognise  me  in  this  garh. 
T  a  c  o  n ,   }'  o  u   are 
looking    upon    the         g|i|piipp 
man  you   have   of- 
fered  your  reward 
to    obtain,  dead 
or   alive.     /  am 
Marti!'' 

Tlie  usually  cool 
and  complacent 
Tacon  was  for  the 
moment  startled, 
but,  as  he  drew 
back,  and  then 
glanced  at  his  brace 
of  pJstols  lying  on 
the  table.  Captain 
Marti  laid  his  weap- 
o  n  s  beside  the 
other's,    saying : 

"  I  shall  not  need 
them  any  more." 

"  And  I  will  keep 


my  promise, 


said 
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Tacon,  after  a  short 

pause,   "  though    I 

shall  be  censured  for  doing  so.    But  remember,  this  is  for  all  past  offences, 

and  not  for  any  misdemeanour  you  may  do  hereafter." 

"  I  understand,  excellencia." 

The  following  day,  with  this  redoubtable  Marti  for  pilot,  a  man-of-war 
was  sent  to  disperse  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  outlawed  band.  Their 
quondam  chief  faithfully  carried  out  his  pledge  to  the  goveniuient,  reveal- 
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ing  every  secret  haunt  of  the  rovers,  but,  singularly  enough,  each  time 
one  of  the  places  was  visited,  it  was  found  that  the  former  occupants  had 
tlown  a  little  while  before,  taking  with  them  most  of  the  valuables.  By 
some  means,  Marti  had  conveyed  information  of  his  coming,  but  so  well 
did  he  cover  his  work  that  no  complaint  could  be  made.  When  it  was 
certain  that  the  reign  of  the  snuigglers  was  o\er,  Tacon  prepared  to  pay 
over  the  reward  to  him  who  had  earned  it.  But  Marti,  to  his  surprise, 
declined  it,  saying : 

"Let  me  have  my  pardon,  Tacon,  and  your  government  may  keep  its 
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money.  It  needs  it  more  than  I  do.  But  I  do  wish  for  the  privilege  of 
fishing  in  the  waters  near  the  city,  and  to  be  protected  from  all  others 
fishing  there,  except  my  men.  In  compensation  for  this,  I  will  erect  a 
public  market-place  of  stone,  which  shall  be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  fishery,  it  shall  revert  to  the  government, 
together  with  the  other  right  of  fishing." 

Tacon  gladly  agreed  to  these  terms.  Marti  entered  at  once  upon  his 
fishery,  and  he  soon  grew  rich  from  this  enterprise  alone.  When  his  term 
expired,  and  he  had  turned  over  to  the  government  the  fine  market-place 
he  had  built,  he  asked  that  he  might  have  a  monopoly  of  theatricals  in 
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Havana,  in  consideration  that  he  Imild  one  of  the  largest  and  grandest 
theatres  in  the  world.  Again  ho  was  favoured,  and  lie  erected  the 
theatre  jii.st  outside  the  city  wall,  and  entered  on  his  new  career  with 
the  same  spirit  and  determination  that  he  had  shown  in  his  previous 
undertakings. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

SANTIAGO    AND    ITS    STORY. 

BUT  not  all  the  tragedy  in  the  history  of  Cuba  can  be  attributed  to 
the  merciless  rovers  of  the  Spanish  main,  for,  from  the  landing  of 
Columbus  off  the  shore  of  Nuevitas,  on  that  balmy  October  day 
in  1492,  to  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  in  the  land-locked  harbour  of 
Santiago,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1898,  the  fair  island  has  been  the  stage  of 
stirring  scenes,  fraught  with  calamity,  and  too  often  with  crime.  Seeming 
to  labour  under  the  hallucination  that  it  was  her  divine  mission  to  rear 
upon  the  ruins  of  heathen  and  heretic  races  a  vampire  dominion,  Spain 
made  of  Cuba  a  footstool  for  her  stubborn  usurpation  in  the  Western 
world,  which  cost  her  and  her  opponents  over  thirty  millions  of  lives  and 
an  iratold  loss  of  propei'ty. 

Naturally  our  interest  is  first  awakened  by  thoughts  of  those  events 
which  are  nearest,  because  more  recent,  and  dearer  because  they  concern 
our  own  fortunes.  Thus,  as  we  look  with  close  scrutiny  upon  the  weather- 
stained,  battle-scarred  walls  of  the  fortification,  built  by  Governor  Pedro 
de  la  Rocca,  in  1640,  we  recall  the  scenes  of  the  first  great  battle  fought 
in  Cuban  waters  during  the  recent  war  with  Spain.  We  can  imagine  with 
what  feelings  the  proud  Spanish  admiral,  humbled  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  inability  to  cope  with  the  war-ships  of  the  new  naval  power,  led  his 
little  fleet  along  these  winding  channels  into  the  fancied  safety  of  the 
harbour  beyond,  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  the  proverbial  straw.  Very 
much  like  a  straw  did  this  retreat  prove  to  him  in  the  supreme  struggle 
that  followed,  when  the  rumour  reached  our  squadron,  assiduously  hunting 
for  him,  that  he  had  sought  shelter  here  under  the  protection  of  the  battle- 
ments honeycombed  with  age,  Avhose  frowning  towers  appeared  more 
grotesque  than  fearful. 

Morro  Castle,  a  name  calculated  to  inspire  lofty  thoughts,  had  in  reality 
fallen  into  disuse,  following  the  disappearance  of  the  buccaneers,  except 
as  a  prison  for  political  offenders  against  Spanish  cruelty.       Its   must- 
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covered  walls  have  echoed  to  inuny  a  heart-rending  tale,  and  from  out 
of  its  dark  dungeons  have  been  marched  to  death  upon  its  ramparts  the 
hapless  victims,  whose  greatest  crime  was  to  possess  in  their  bosoms  a 
longing  for  freedom  that  would  not  be  curbed.  How  many  partisans 
of  liberty  met  here  the  fate  of  martyrs  only  the  recording  angel  knows. 

('onvinced  that  the  dreaded  tieet  of  the  enemy  had  thus  been  placed 
in  a  trap  of  its  own  contriving,  precaution  was  taken  by  tlie  Americans 
to  see  that  it  did  not  escape  by  running  out    under  cover  of    darkness 
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or  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  which  must  necessarily  drive  our  war-ships 
far  enough  from  the  shore  to  allow  the  Spanish  to  get  away.  In  this 
dilemma.  Naval  Constructor  Hobson  came  most  gallantly  to  the  rescue, 
by  offering  to  attempt  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  running  the  collier 
Merrimac  up  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy  to  the  narrowest  place  in 
the  channel,  and  there  sinking  lier  so  as  to  make  a  passage  out  impossiljle 
for  the  entrapped  fleet.  Admiral  Sampson,  updu  listening  to  tlii'  plan, 
consented  that  it  be  undertaken,  and  the  sitjual  was  ij;iven  t(^  the  otlier 
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ships  of  the  squadron  to  furnish  a  voUmteer  from  each  one  to  accompany 
the  daring  leader. 

That  men  were  not  wanting  for  the  work  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
as  many  as  15U  on  two  of  the  sliips  begged  for  the  privilege,  though  it 
was  like  going  to  certain  death.  Of  such  heroes  was  the  American 
force  composed.  The  crew  finally  selected  consisted  of  the  following 
persons  : 

Lieutenant  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  assistant  naval  constructor. 
Osborn  Deignan,  a  coxswain  of  the  Merrimac. 
George  F.  Phillips,  a  machinist  of  the  Merrimac. 
John  Kelley,  a  water-tender  of  the  Merrimac. 
George  Charette,  gunner's  mate  of  the  flagship  Neic  York. 
Daniel  Montague,  a  seaman  of  the  cruiser  Brooklyn. 
James  C.  Murphy,  a  coxswain  of  the  Iowa. 
Randolph  Clausen,  a  coxswain  of  the  New  York. 

Seven  men,  including  the  leader,  had  been  the  number  decided  upon, 
but  the  last  named,  who  had  happened  to  be  at  work  upon  the  Merrimac 
when  the  time  for  starting  came  and  had  refused  to  leave  the  boat,  became 
the  last  but  not  the  least  of  the  eight  heroes. 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  to  take  advantage  of  some  dark  night 
to  make  the  dangerous  trial,  but  a  full    moon    gave    small    promise  of 
yielding  such  an  opportunity,  and  knowing  that  delay   was  not  longer 
advisable,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  3d,  the 
moon  partially  hidden  by  a  thin  veiling  of  clouds,  the  gallant  little  crew 
headed  their  doomed    craft    in    toward    the    objective    point,    where    the 
channel  was  not  over  four  hundred  feet  wide.     They  were  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  Santiago,  and  left  behind  them  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet, 
forming  a  crescent  on  the  Cuban  waters,  and  consisting  of  the  battle-ships 
Vixen,  Brooklyn,  Marblehead,  Texan,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Iowa,  New 
York,  Neiv    Orleans,  and  Mayflower.      In   the   harl)our   ahead    lay  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  navy.  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  of  four  armoured 
cruisers,  Cristobal  Colon,  hifanta  Maria  Teresa,  Vizcaya,  and  Almirante 
Oquendo,  with  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  Furor  and  Pluton.     Between 
these  fleets,  menacing  the  lives  of  all  strangers  who  should  have  the  hardi- 
hood of  trying  to  pass  the  cliannel,  looked  down  from  the  frowning  ram- 
parts the  guns  of  Morro  Castle,  flanked  with  the  three  batteries  above. 
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The  night  was  cahn,  and  the  straggHng  moonbeams,  that  ever  and  anon 
darted  out  from  under  their  cloud-drapery,  ilUiminated  with  a  soft  light 
the  low  shore  and  the  distant  hillsides  flaunting  their  graceful  plumes 
of  palms  and  Southern  laurels.  As  if  endowed  with  a  human  curiosity  to 
witness  the  deadly  drama  being  enacted  below,  the  (jueen  of  the  tropical 
night  now  flings  aside  her  covering  and  looks  plainly  down  upon  the 
scene.  Then  she  suddenly  withdraws  herself  behind  a  black  })atch  of 
cloud,  and  the    searchlight  from    the    Morro    watch-tower   gleams    with 
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increasing  brightness  across  the  pathway  of  the  undaunted  adventurers, 
while  farther  away  glisten  the  city  gaslights,  and  here  and  there  a  faint 
star  marks  tbe  home  of  some  anxious  inhabitant. 

Careless  alike  of  the  moon  or  the  lighthouse,  but  with  gaze  constantly 
on  the  watch,  the  crew  of  the  clumsy  craft,  resting  low  on  the  water, 
steer  her  straight  toward  the  spot  where  they  expect  to  terminate  their 
perilous  trip.  Their  discovery  by  the  foe  is  shown  by  the  firing  of  a  gun 
from  the  Morro.  This  is  quickly  followed  by  a  belt  of  fire  from  the 
batteries,  and  it  seems  as  if  everybody  must  be  killed.  But  tlic  aiui  of 
the  Spaniards  is  no  better  than   it  had  proved  in  the  bay  of  Manila,  and 
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the  collier  still  steams  aliead  with  its  daring  crew.  And  now  the  spot 
selected  for  the  last  desperate  act  in  this  exciting  war-play  is  reached. 
The  match  is  applied  which  shall  ignite  the  charge  that  is  to  end  the 
career  of  the  Merrimac.  Almost  instantly  the  brave  fellows  on  board 
leap  for  their  lives  into  the  water,  half  lifted  in  this  flight  by  the  shock 
of  the  heaving  ship.  Sending  up  a  loud  hissing  noise,  as  she  trembles  for 
a  moment  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  doomed  vessel  goes  down,  and  only 
her  masts  appear  above  the  surface. 
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Meanwhile  the  gallant  men  had  escaped  to  the  float  which  the}-  had 
been  provident  enough  to  tow  with  them.  But  quickly  as  the  work  had 
been  done,  the  Spaniards  were  already  flying  here  and  there  in  their  boats, 
looking  for  the  mysterious  foe  that  had  dared  to  come  under  their  fire  in 
this  audacious  manner.  After  clinging  to  the  raft  until  morning. 
Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  crew  were  captured  and  taken  as  j^risoners 
of  war  to  the  grim  prison  on  the  heights. 

At  this  time  Cuba  was  sentineled  on  every  side  by  tlie  most  powerful 
fleet  of  war-ships  ever  collected  in  these  waters.      These  formidable  agents 
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of  war  consisted  of  seventy-seven  men-of-war,  mounted  with  modern, 
high-power  guns,  and  worked  by  gunners  of  trained  marksmanship  and 
undaunted  coui'age,  all  under  the  command  of  Rear-Adiniral  Sampson. 

The  feat  of  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  gallant  crew,  now  known  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  enem}-,  calted  for  further  action  on  the  jjart  of  the 
war-ships  standing  off  the  shore  of  Santiago,  and  on  the  morning  of  June 
6th,  the  bombardment  begun  on  May  olst  by  Connnodore  Schley,  from  the 
JIassachusetts,  loica,  and  JVew  Orleans,  was  resumed.  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  New  Turk  sent  a  shell  from  one  of  her  eight-inch  rifles,  and  less  tiian 
ii  minute  later  the  BrooJili/n  followed  suit.  Then  followed  a  cannonade 
that  not  only  amazed  the  Spanish  leaders,  who  had  so  long  claimed  their 
fortifications  as  impregnable,  but  which  also  dazzled  the  world  with  the 
skill  of  the  marksmen.  The  venerable  Morro  then  felt  the  wounds  that 
leave  still  such  fearful  scars.  Dust  that  had  been  undisturbed  for  cen- 
turies was  shaken  from  its  turrets  and  towers,  and  the  Moorish  walls 
which  had  successfully  defied  the  l)uccaneers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
tottered  and  crumbled  before  the  well-directed  fire  of  modern  cannon. 

After  a  cannonade  that  lasted  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  doing 
great  damage  to  the  Spanish  fortifications,  the  American  fleet  withdrew. 
Among  the  other  information  they  had  obtained,  it  now  became  apparent 
that  it  was  time  to  begin  operations  on  the  land.  This  was  the  more 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  forces  had  opened  fire  upon  them 
from  a  mountain  ten  miles  inland.  While  this  attempt  had  resulted  in  no 
harm  to  them,  it  was  certain  that  no  slight  resistance  was  likely  to  be  met 
away  from  the  shore.  The  damage  done  the  fleet  was  slight,  as  compared 
to  that  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  620  marines  from  the  transport  Panther  were 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  near  Caimanera,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  MarhJehead.  These  were  the  first  American  soldiers  to 
effect  a  landing  in  Cuba,  and  that  afternoon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose 
above  the  Cuban  soil,  and  at  last  the  freedom  of  the  insurgents  became 
more  than  a  promise.  If  the  Spanish  had  failed  thus  far  to  offer  the 
threatened  resistance,  it  was  not  because  they  were  not  in  close  proximity, 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  whistle  of  the  deadly  Mauser  rifles  came  from 
the  Spanish  bushwhackers  concealed  everywhere  in  the  thickets  that  sur- 
rounded the  newcomers. 
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The  fighting  became  so  intense  that  Commander  McCalla,  of  the  Marble- 
head,  sent  his  marines  ashore  to  lend  their  aid,  and  the  foes  were  finally 
driven  back.  The  Cubans  now  began  to  join  the  Americans,  and  here  at 
least  did  good  service.  Camp  McCalla  was  established  on  the  summit 
here,  and  scouting  parties  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  A  Spanish 
fort  a- little  less  than  a  mile  to  the  southeast,  having  opened  fire  on  the 
Texas,  and  proving  a  constant  menace  to  Camp  McCalla,  was  reduced 
by  the  Texas  and  Marhlehead,  and  the  occupants  fled  in  wild  disorder. 
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The  organisation  of  Camp  McCalla  was  succeeded,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
by  the  arrival  of  General  Shafter  on  the  scene  of  action  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand troops ;  the  force  was  landed  at  Baiquiri  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
though  the  Spanish  made  some  resistance.  The  landing  was  effected  the 
more  easily  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  battle-ships  opened  fire  upon 
the  town  of  Juragua,  six  miles  west  of  Baiquiri,  and  thus  distracted  the  at- 
tention of  tl;e  Spanish,  who  were  trying  to  guard  against  another  invasion. 
At  this  moment  the  troops  were  being  put  ashore  from  the  anchorage  near 
the  long  trestle  pier  at  Baiquiri,  and  while  it  was  difficult  work  to  make 
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the  passage  through  the  surf,  loaded  witli  tlirec  days'  rations,  two  hun- 
dred rounds  of  anmuinition,  and  one's  rille  and  shelter  tent,  it  was  per- 
formed without  mishap,  the  forward  squads  always  nio\  ing  (|uickly  on  out 
of  the  way  of  those  following  them. 

On  the  24th,  these  troops  began  their  fighting,  the  First  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  more  widely  known  as  "  the  Rough  Riders,"  displaying  on  this 
occasion  that  bravery  and  intrepidity  which  instantly  won  for  it  tiie  {)raise 
of  all.  But  the  American  troops  found  themselves  environed  with  an 
enemy  that  was  skilled  in  Indian  tactics  and  favoured  with  a  country 
perfectly  adapted  to  this  uncivilised  mode  of  warfare.  Every  inch  of  this 
region  was  familiar  to  them,  while  it  was  entirely  strange  to  the  new- 
comers. Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  climate  was  against  the  soldiers  from  a 
more  temperate  zone. 

The  order  was  quickly  given  to  niu\e  on,  and  a  forced  march  through 
the  high,  dense  grass  and  chaparral  was  begun.  When  eight  miles  from 
Santiago,  the  sound  of  woodchoppers  felling  trees  reached  their  ears,  and 
an  order  to  charge  was  given.  This  charge  was  led  by  Col.  Leonard  Wood 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  under  General  Garcia  did  good  work  in  warding 
off  the  Spanish.  The  campaign  that  followed  was  one  of  tlie  hottest 
fought  during  the  war.  The  situation  is  succinctly  described  by  the 
report  of  Col.  John  H.  Church,  who  says :  "  The  army  of  invasion  com- 
prised the  Fifth  Army  Corps  under  Major-General  Shaffer,  and  was 
composed  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  two 
brigades  of  light,  and  four  batteries  of  heavy  artillery.  General  Lawton 
commanded  the  Second  Division,  operating  on  the  right,  where  the  capture 
of  El  Caney  was  the  principal  task,  and  had  the  brigades  of  General  Chaf- 
fee, the  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and  Seventeenth  Lifantry  ;  General  Ludlow, 
Eighth  and  Twenty-second  Infantry,  and  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers  ; 
and  Colonel  Miles,  First,  Fourth,  and  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  In  tlie 
centre.  General  Kent  commanded  the  First  Division,  consisting  of  General 
Hawkins's  brigade,  the  Sixth  and  Sixteenth  Infantry,  and  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York  Volunteers;  Colonel  Pearson's  brigade,  the  Second,  Tenth, 
and  Twenty-first  Infantry;  and  Colonel  WikofE's  brigade,  the  Nintli,  Tliir- 
teentl),  and  Twenty-fourth  Infantry.  General  Wheeler's  cavalry  division 
contained  two  brigades  —  Colonel  Sumner's,  the  Third.  Sixth,  and   Nintli 
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Cavalry ;  and  Colonel  Young's,  the  First,  and  Tenth  Cavalry  and  First 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  The  cavalry  operated  at  both  the  two  principal  points 
of  attack,  but  fought  dismounted,  no  horses  having  been  shipped.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  fighting.  General  Kent  was  reinforced  by  General 
Bates,  with  the  Third  and  Twentieth  Infantry,  coming  up  from  the  coast. 
On  the  left,  General  Duttield  engaged  Aguadores  with  the  Twenty-fourth 
Michigan,  and  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  Cubans.  Grimes's  and  Best's 
batteries  of  artillery  were  with  the  centre,  and  Capron's  and  Parhouse's 
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were  with  General  Lawton  on  tlie  right.  General  Shafter,  Gen.  Joseph 
Wheeler,  and  General  Young  were  all  too  ill  to  be  in  the  field,  though 
General  Wheeler  did  go  out  in  an  ambulance.  Headquarters  were  at 
Sevilla." 

In  addition  to  being  strangers  in  a  countrv  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Indian-like  attacks  of  the  enemy,  it  should  lie  added  that  our  volunteers 
Avere  armed  with  the  old-fashioned  Springfield  rifles,  whicli  were  scarcely 
capable  of  carrying  a  bullet  one-half  the  distance  of  the  Mausers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish.     These  weapons  burned   ordinary  black  powder. 
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which  sent  up  a  dense  smoke  that  not  only  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy, 
but  disclosed  the  position  of  the  regulars  as  well.  For  this  reason  tliis 
part  of  the  American  forces  was  several  times  ordered  to  desist  from  firing. 
The  Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  used  smokeless  powder,  which,  if  not 
according  to  the  strict  etiquette  of  warfare,  at  least  afforded  them  a  great 
advantage.  With  all  tliese  conditions  in  their  favour,  concealed  in  tlie 
dense  shrubberj-  skirting  the  pathway  of  the  advance  of  the  Americans, 
or  stationed  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees  with  foliage  capable  of  effectually 
screening  them  from  our  soldiers,  the  Spanish  sharpshooters  continued  to 
pick  off  our  men  at  every  opportunity,  without  any  regard  for  the  conduct 
supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the  rules  of  civilisation. 

Against  such  odds  as  these  our  troops  continued  to  advance,  driving  the 
Spaniards  back,  step  by  step,  until  they  were  forced  to  seek  the  temporary 
shelter  of  Santiago.  Had  our  commander  then  ordered  a  decisive  and 
prompt  advance  upon  the  capital,  it  must  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 
General  Shaffer,  while  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  created 
alarm  in  Washington  by  cabling  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  retreat,  when 
government  ordered  him  to  hold  his  ground.  Here  the  authorities  at 
Washington  repeated  the  mistake  made  by  the  general  in  not  ordering 
an  immediate  seizure  of  Santiago,  when  the  conflict  might  have  Ijeen 
shortened.  Shafter  was  told  to  treat  with  the  Spanish  in  regard  to  a  ca- 
pitulation of  the  city.  This  necessitated  a  delay,  and  this  delay,  at  that 
season  of  the  year  and  in  that  climate,  meant  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and 
the  shattered  constitutions  of  many  of  those  who  lived  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  the  epidemic  of  yello'w  fever  which  soon  broke  out  in  tlie  camp.  In 
connection  with  the  generally  brilliant  conduct  of  this  stirring  campaign 
in  Santiago,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  face  this  disastrous  mistake,  but  excuses 
and  explanations  cannot  wash  out  its  stains,  and  the  blood  of  brave  men 
needles.sly  sacrificed  remains  on  this  page  of  its  history  for  all  time. 

The  reports  concerning  the  movements  of  the  American  forces  on  land 
and  sea  are  somewhat  confusing,  and  do  not  clearly  show  the  actions  lead- 
ing on  to  the  grand  climax,  when  Cervera's  fleet  was  vanquished  and  San- 
tiago captured.  But  the  main  facts  point  to  one  of  the  most  furiously 
fought  battles  of  the  war.  Santiago,  .standing  on  the  bay  six  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  which  rise  with  abrupt  shoulders  from 
the  verv  water's  edge.     Between  two  of  these  ridges  lies  the  citv.     Two 
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and  one-half  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  is  Aguadores ;  a  little  farther 
on  the  northeast  is  El  Caney,  "  The  Grave,"  snrniuunted  by  its  historic 
stone  fort ;  and  between  these,  on  the  southeast,  rises  the  now  noted  hill 
of  San  Juan.  If  deterred  from  attacking  the  defences  of  the  Spanish  city, 
General  Shafter  consented  to  join  in  a  joint  assault  by  the  fleet  and  army 
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on  Aguadores,  but  this  movement  was  finally  abandoned,  as  the  place  was 
considered  too  strongly  foi'tified.  General  Lawton,  however,  was  sent 
north  to  attack  El  Caney,  while  General  Wheeler's  cavalry,  he  being  too 
ill  to  lead,  was  entrusted  to  Sumner,  and  led  the  centre  of  the  line  up  the 
valley  overlooked  by  the  small  town  of  San  Juan  ;  the  latter  stands  west 
of  the  hill  already  mentioned,  which  later  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
fiercest  charges. 
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Operations  were  begun  early  mi  Friday  morning,  July  1st,  when  General 
Lawton  moved  up  the  El  Caney  roatl,  and  General  Wheeler,  in  defiance  of 
his  illness,  rode  up  the  valley  mentioned  and  planted  Captain  Grimes's  bat- 
tery of  four  pieces  within  a  little  over  a  mile  of  the  forts  of  Santiago. 
The  guns  of  our  artillery  proved  ineffectual  in  trying  to  drive  the  Span- 
iards from  the  earthworks  and  stone  fort  of  El  Caney.  In  order  to  ol)taiu 
a  position  where  this  fire  could  be  made  more  effective,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  valley  between  the  ridges  on  which  our  forces  and  those  of  tlie 
enemy  were  stationed,  and  this  valley  was  divided  by  a  river  which  nmst 
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be  forded  directly  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  From  four  in  the  morn- 
ing until  two  in  the  afternoon  the  infantry  continued  to  advance  from 
post  to  post,  suffering  heavy  losses.  Then,  finding  the  fort  on  the  heights 
could  not  be  carried  by  a  storm  of  shell,  Chaffee  sent  an  order  for  the 
troops  to  charge  up  the  hill  and  capture  the  works  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

Notwithstanding  that  they  had  already  buffeted  the  storm  of  liattle  for 
over  ten  hours,  and  were  feeling  the  exhaustion  of  this  arduous  struggle, 
the  brave  men  did  not  hesitate,  now  the  decisive  time  had  conic.  In  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  whose  raking  fire  had  done  and  was  doing  such  terri- 
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ble  work,  up  the  steep  ascent  made  slippery  with  the  wet  grass,  and  ditfi- 
cidt  of  passage  from  the  long,  I'opy  vines  that  coiled  about  their  limbs  like 
serpents  that  would  not  let  go,  hindered  by  the  thorny  bushes  that  ever 
and  anon  slapped  them  unmercifully  in  the  face,  up  the  long  hill  crested 
with  its  fiery  sheets  of  death,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  storm  of  leaden  hail, 
their  ranks  growing  rapidly  thinner,  struggled  the  gallant  fellows,  for- 
getting their  pain,  their  hunger,  their  fatigue,  in  that  grand  effort  to  gain 
the  top,  that  they  might  grapple  hand-to-hand  with  the  power  trying  to 
keep  them  at  arm's  length.  Now  the  firing  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
been  stationed  to  bombard  the  Spanish  works  over  their  heads  ceased. 
They  were  too  near  to  risk  another  shot,  lest  friends,  and  not  enemies,  be 
the  victims.  Now  the  barbed  wire  surrounding  the  works  is  reached. 
But  they  pause  here  only  long  enough  to  cut  away  this  last  obstruction, 
wlien  they  leap  into  the  trenches  of  their  foes,  to  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  dead  and  dying  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  Those  Avho  could  lift 
an  arm  raised  it  in  supplication  for  mercy.  Expecting  still  further  opposi- 
tion from  the  defenders  wlio  liad  so  fiercely  resisted  their  attack  thus  far, 
the  Americans  swarmed  over  the  Ijreastworks,  that  had  stood  so  long  as  a, 
bulwark  between  them  and  the  enemies  behind  it.  It  was  wet  and  slip- 
pery now  with  blood,  and  there  was  not  an  opponent  left  to  defy  their 
advance.  In  the  fort,  or  blockhouse,  they  were  met  by  an  officer  and  four 
wounded  soldiers,  while  all  the  rest,  who  could,  were  at  that  moment  fly- 
ing toward  Santiago.  The  Spanish  flag  was  already  down,  and  the  victo- 
rious Americans,  receiving  it  with  cheers,  ran  up  in  its  place  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  were  able  at  last  to  look  down  into  the  crowded  and  panic- 
stricken  streets  of  the  Spanish  capital. 

The  desperate  charge  upon  El  Caney  was  not  the  only  proof  of  American 
valour  at  this  time.  The  attack  on  San  Juan  Hill  closely  resembled  it. 
But  the  victory  here  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  lack  of  entire  unity  or 
competence  of  its  leaders.  To  give  the  mildest  excuse  possible,  it  would 
seem  as  though  some  one  blundered  ;  if  not,  there  was  a  criminal  la«k  of 
understanding  among  the  chiefs.  However,  letting  that  pass,  it  was  a 
heroic  undertaking,  and  was  accomplished  against  such  overwhelming  odds 
as  must  have  deterred  less  brave  and  sanguine  spirits.  Grimes's  battery 
had  been  planted  on  the  summit  ojiposite  San  Juan.  Hawkins  was  sent 
forward  with  the  First  Brigade,  to  he  met  by  such  a  galling  fire  that  he 
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tried  to  turn  to  the  right  to  avr)i(l  somewhat  its  range,  only  to  find  himself 
met  with  a  worse  storm  of  shot.  Orders  came  to  let  the  cavalry  go  aliead^ 
but  this  body  of  troojas  had  been  delayed  by  having  to  ford  the  river  San 
Juan.  A  balloon,  sent  up  by  order  of  Siiafter  to  observe  the  works  of 
the  enemy,  served  to  draw  tlie  tire  of  the  Spanish  upon  the  advancing 
men.  The  delay  in  waiting  for  the  cavalry  to  get  ahead,  the  fall  of  some 
of  the  leaders,  the  excitement  of  the  situation,  all  combined  to  create  a 
confusion  among  the   soldiers,  and  an  utter  lack  of  unison  in  the  com- 
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mands  of  those  who  were  looked  upon  to  lead.  Finally,  seeing  his  men 
dropping  around  liiui  like  leaves  from  the  tree  that  has  been  frost-bitten, 
General  Kent  resolved  to  hazard  an  advance,  and  the  brigade  under 
Wikoff,  made  up  of  the  Ninth,  Tliirteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth  regular 
infantry,  was  sent  forward  over  the  stream,  a  portion  of  them  passing 
over  the  battalion  of  the  Seventy-first,  that  had  been  ordered  to  lie  down. 
The  Second  Brigade  followed  them,  the  Second  and  Tenth  Infantry  follow- 
ing in  tlie  footsteps  of  AVikoff's  men.  In  tlie  midst  of  this,  the  gallant 
WikofE  fell. 

Out  of  the  storm  and  confusion  then  sprang  the  Tliird  Brigade,  joined 
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by  Hawkins's  troops  on  their  right,  and  followed  by  a  part  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Volunteers ;  and  regulars  and  volunteers  started  up  the  steep  hillside 
together.  The  position  of  the  Spanish  had  been  well  chosen  and  strongly 
fortified,  so  that  it  seemed  like  madness  for  the  American  troops  to 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault.  But  regular  and  volunteer  alike  dashed 
up  the  difficult  slope,  comrade  after  comrade  falling  beside  those  who  kept 
on,  undaunted  by  dead  friends  they  were  leaving  behind,  or  the  enemy 
ahead  pouring  down  upon  them  their  galling  fire.  What  if  the  brick  fort, 
bristling  at  every  loophole  with  a  deadl}'  firearm,  was  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench,  and  fenced  in  by  barbed  wire  !  The  gallant  men  who  climbed 
San  Juan  Hill  on  tliat  afternoon  of  fierce  fighting  carried  the  spirit  of 
victory  on  their  banner.  All  glory  then  to  the  intrepid  Hawkins  and  his 
dauntless  followers  ! 

The  victorious  charge  was  made  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  performed  by  the  Seventy-first  Volunteers,  and  the 
Sixth,  Ninth,  Thirteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth  Regiments  of 
the  regular  infantry.  Tliis  movement  was  quickly  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  hill  on  the  left  by  the  Third  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Pearson. 
The  Spanish  were  now  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  rifle-pits,  beyond  their 
first  position,  and  our  troops  intrenched  themselves  on  San  Juan  Hill, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Thirteenth  regulars,  who  were  sent  to  reinforce 
Colonel  Wood,  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  General  Sumner,  whom  the 
enemy  was  giving  a  sharp  battle. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  fighting  ceased,  and  our  loss  in  round 
numbers  was  sixteen  hundred  men,  one-half  of  whom  fell  in  the  attack 
on  San  Juan,  and  about  four  hundred  in  the  assault  on  El  Caney,  the 
remainder  falling  in  the  skirmish  and  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  Spanish. 
Thus  the  victories  of  those  trying  days  were  won  at  a  fearful  cost.  Nor 
was  the  worst  encountered  yet,  for  an  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
Spanish,  armed  with  their  smokeless  Mausers,  seized  upon  our  men,  and, 
before  they  were  taken  north,  nearly  five  thousand  fell  prey  to  fever.  It 
is  the  deepest  stain  on  our  otherwise  clear  record  that  the  incompetence 
of  some  of  our  officers  should  have  been  succeeded  by  the  neglect  and  the 
slow  process  of  removal  of  our  men  by  those  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
campaign. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  surrender  of  Santiago  was  again  demanded, 
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but  almost  simultaneously  with  this  was  accomplished  the  coiicliisioji  of 
that  brilliant  naval  victor}',  upon  which  rests  no  cloud  of  niisnianagement, 
or  of  shirking  of  duty,  and  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  tliat  of 
Manila,  forms  the  finest  exhibit  of  personal  valour  and  skill  e\er  shown 
in  a  single  war. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  an  enemy  that  showed  slight  intention  of  either 
getting  away  or  of  fighting,  but  vigilant  as  ever,  the  fleet  of  waixsliips 
already  named,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  Massachusetts,  that  had  run 
down  to  Guantanamo  to  coal,  and  the  New  York,  which  hail  gone  to  take 
Admiral  Sampson  to  meet  General  Shaffer  for  a  conference,  remained  on 
duty.     So  closely  had  these  watchful  war-ships  kept  track  of  their  enemy, 
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that  each  time  the  fire  was  replenished  on  one  of  the  Spanish  vessels,  it 
was  known  to  them  by  the  change  in  the  smoke.  And  now  a  mass  of 
black  smoke,  showing  plainly  against  the  soft  blue  background  between 
Morro  Castle  and  La  Socopa,  telegraphed  to  tlie  lookout  of  the  Terns, 
stationed  squarely  in  front  of  the  channel  leading  to  Santiago  Harbour, 
that  the  enemy  was  at  last  moving.  In  a  trice,  the  vari-colourcd  flags  of 
the  different  ships  flung  to  the  wind  the  signal : 

"  The  enemy  is  trying  to  escape  !  " 

At  the  same  time  tlie  Texax  rushed  forward  to  intercept  the  approach- 
ing foe,  followed  by  the  BnH.hhnu  Jowa.  and  Oregon,  nearly  two  and  a 
half  miles  away.  Tlie  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Admiral  Cervera's  flag-sliip, 
was    the    first    to   come   into  sight,   and    heliind    this   came   in   order  the 
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Vizcaya,  the  Almirante  Oquendo,  and  the  Cristobal  Colon,  the  Pluton 
and  the  Furor  hringhig  up  the  rear.  The  foremost  opened  the  battle 
by  sending  a  shell  harmlessly  toward  the  American  vessels.  The  Texas 
made  reply  in  no  uncertain  tone,  and  the  battle  royal  was  fairly  on ! 

Evidently  hoping  to  escape  by  flight,  the  Spanish  ships,  keeping  up  their 
firing,  headed  toward  the  west  with  all  steam  possible.  But  they  did 
not  separate.  It  was  expected  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  capable  of 
greater  speed  than  the  more  ponderous  battle-ships  of  the  Americans. 
The  Brooklyn,  carrying  Commodore  Schley,  the  second  in  command, 
swung  around  so  as  to  intercept  the  fleeing  fleet.  The  Texas,  commanded 
by  Captain  Philip,  steering  in  as  near  shore  as  possible,  singled  out  the 
Vizcaya  as  its  prey.  The  Oregon,  commanded  by  Captain  Clarke,  who 
had  been  summoned  at  the  outset  of  this  campaign  from  San  Francisco, 
and  had  made  the  trip  of  over  fourteen  thousand  nautical  miles  in  sixty- 
eight  days,  was  not  likely  to  remain  idle  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Captain 
Clarke  stood  on  the  bridge  personally  directing  every  movement,  until 
the  location  became  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  he  had  barely  deserted  his 
post  at  that  place  before  an  enemy's  shell  crashed  through  the  pilot-house, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  This  ocean  greyhound  swept  past  the 
heavier  Texas  and  joined  with  the  Brooklyn  in  heading  off  the  leader 
of  the  escaping  ships.  The  Iowa,  commanded  by  Captain  Robley  D. 
Evans,  was  doing  its  best  to  mingle  in  the  fight.  Besides  these,  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  Gloucester,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
Ricliard  Wainwright,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Maine,  was  on  hand 
to  do  all  in  its  power.  Spared  from  the  shots  of  the  enemy  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  this  dauntless  craft  and  her  officers  and  crew  come  in  for  a  goodly 
share  of  the  honours  of  that  Sunday  morning's  work.  The  din  was 
terrific,  while  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  at  times  concealed  everything 
from  the  gaze  of  the  earnest  watchers. 

It  was  a  little  past  ten  o'clock,  and  the  New  York,  with  Admiral 
Sampson,  came  rushing  upon  the  scene  from  the  eastward.  The  Lidiana, 
owing  to  her  position  and  to  her  slower  speed,  had  been  left  out  of  the 
race,  biit  was  poimding  ahead  as  best  she  could,  ready  to  be  on  hand 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 

The  Vizcaya,  under  the  terrific  fire  of  the  Texas,  was  the  first  to 
run  up  the  white  flag,  when  Captain  Philip  gave  the  order  to  cease  firing. 
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The  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  was  already  in  flames,  and  her  companion 
sharing  tlie  same  fate,  the  two  vessels  made  a  hopeless  dash  for  the 
shore.  The  remaining  vessels  of  the  Spanish  were  fleeing  along  the  shore 
under  every  ounce  of  steam  that  could  be  raised.  The  Iowa  joined  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Colon,  the  Texas  being 
left  to  the  task  of  looking   after  the  Almirante    Oquendn. 

The  last-named  vessel   was   already  on   fire,  and  its  flag  flying  at  its 
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stern  was  hauled  do^vn.  Of  all  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  now  looked  as  if  the 
Cristobal  Colon  would  alone  escape.  The  destroyers,  Pluton  and  Furor, 
trying  in  vain  to  keep  under  the  cover  of  the  larger  war-ships,  finally 
endeavoured  to  return  to  the  harbour.  But  the  alert  Gloucester  joined 
lier  fire  with  that  of  the  Indiana,  and  one  of  the  torpedo-boats  soon 
displayed  a  flag  of  truce.  Her  guns  silent,  the  battered  craft  ran  ashore, 
which  was  barely  reached  as  an  explosion  took  place.  The  other  soon 
beached,  and  its  crew  took  to  the  land  for  safety. 
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It  was  a  stern  chase  now,  the  sternest  and  grandest  of  the  war,  in 
which  not  only  the  Brooklyn,  famous  for  her  speed,  and  the  Oregon,  not 
one  whit  less  spunky,  joined,  but  also  the  magnificent  l^exas,  which  made 
a  record  then.  The  Brooklyn  led  at  first,  and  then  the  doughty  Oregon 
ran  neck  and  neck,  until,  getting  on  the  inside,  she  came  next  to  the 
Colon.  This  chase  royal,  from  the  time  that  the  foremost  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  thrust  her  prow  into  sight  at  9.30,  lasted  until  1.15,  when  at 
last  the  Brooklyn  overhauled  the  fugitive,  and  the  Cristobal  Colon  yielded 
up  the  race.  .  Commodore  Schley  himself  went  on  board  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Spanish  commander,  signalling  at  the  same  time  to 
Admiral  Sampson  that  the  victory  had  been  fully  won. 

If  the  Oregon  had  finally  dropped  behind  so  as  to  allow  the  glory 
of  this  capture  to  fall  to  the  Brooklyn,  it  was  claimed  to  have  been  done 
because  "the  commodore  was  on  board  of  it."  But  in  justice  to  the 
former  ship  it  should  be  said  that  it  was  her  heavy  guns  which  so 
dismantled  the  fleeing  Colon  as  to  compel  her  men  to  haul  down 
the  flag. 

Naturally  general  rejoicing  reigned  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  and  the 
ships  cheered  one  another,  while  the  band  on  the  Oregon  played  "  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  other  patriotic  airs.  In  the  midst  of  this 
loud  acclaim  the  devout  Captain  Philip  called  all  hands  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  baring  his  head,  said,  in  a  voice  fervent  with  intense  emotion  : 

"I  wish  to  make  public  acknowledgment  that  I  believe  in  God,  the 
Father  Almighty.  I  ask  that  all  you  officers  and  men  lift  yoiu'  hats 
and  from  your  hearts  offer  silent  thanks  to  the  Almighty,"  and  every  hat 
was  removed,  and  every  head  bowed  in  glad  assent  to  the  wishes  of  their 
commander.  After  a  brief  moment  of  impressive  acknowledgment  of 
their  gratitude  to  an  overruling  power,  unable  to  restrain  their  entluisiasm 
longer,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  for  their  gallant  leader. 

Another  act  of  tender  chivali-y  in  the  supreme  moment  of  victory  was 
shown  by  this  humane  commander  when  the  Ahnirante  Oquendo, 
enveloped  in  a  fiery  shroud,  and  seeking  safety  toward  tlie  shore,  was 
suddenly  convulsed  by  a  terrific  explosion  that  threatened  to  end  every 
life  on  board,  and  as  his  exultant  men,  flushed  with  tlie  thoughts  of 
triumph  over  an  enemy,  prepared  to  cheer,  Captain  Philip  quickly  hushed 
the  crowd  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  saying,  in  a  husky  voice  : 
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"■  Don't  cheer.     Tlie  poor  fellows  are  dying  !  " 

This  sentiment  is  finely  expressed  in  the  following  trilmte,  that  seems 
,to  n§  worthy  of  preservation  here.  It  was  written  l)y  C.  A.  S.  Dwight 
for  tlie  New  York  Ledger: 

'•  ^^"llell  down  the  gallant  Texas  .steered 
Abreast  her  Spanish  prey, 
Three  hundred  voices  would  have  cheered, 
But  Philip  said  them,  Nay  ! 
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"'Don't  clieer! '  for  on  tho.se  .scorching  decks, 
Convulsed  with  dying  throes, 
Lie  scores  of  quivering  human  wrecks  — 
Once  proud,  now  comjuered  foes. 

"No  knightlier  deed  was  ever  done 
Than  that  they  did  not  do; 
No  braver  trimnph  e'er  was  won 
By  wearers  of  the  blue, 
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"  Than  when,  fired,  flushed  with  victory, 
Our  Jacktars  held  their  breath 
And  paid,  on  distant  Cuban  seas, 
The  honours  due  to  death. 

"  The  bold  are  the  comjjassionate, 
And  clement  are  the  brave. 
E'er  quick  to  offer  love  for  hate, 
And  jielding,  foes  to  save. 

"  True  courage  hastens  to  relieve 
A  wounded  captive's  care. 
And  for  a  dying  foe  will  breathe 
A  tender,  pitying  prayer." 

This  victory  at  Santiago  was  almost  as  remarkable  for  its  small  loss  of 
lives  to  our  side  as  that  at  Manila.  The  Americans  had  only  one  man 
killed  and  two  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish- was  six 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  with  twelve  hundred  made  prisoners, 
besides  the  loss  of  every  vessel.  Had  tliey  scattered  as  soon  as  leaving  the 
harbour,  going  both  up  and  down  the  coast,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more 
might  have  escaped,  though  that  is  doubtful  when  the  work  done  by  the 
heavy  ships  of  war  is  taken  into  account.  But  they  kept  together  as  long 
as  was  possible,  and  even  then  the  wrecks  of  the  doomed  vessels  were 
strewn  along  the  shore  for  fifty  miles,  the  distance  the  Cristobal  Colon  ran 
before  she  finally  succumbed. 

Again,  had  the  Spanish  admiral  attempted  to  escape  on  one  of  the  dark 
nisrhts  that  had  intervened  between  his  entrance  into  the  harbour  and  his 
exit  on  this  fair  Sunday  morning,  July  3d,  it  is  possible  some  portion  of  his 
fleet  might  have  eluded  their  vigilant  watchers.  But  he  wisely  refrained 
from  attempting  this,  as  the  Ilerrimac  lay  in  such  a  way  across  the  channel 
as  to  make  a  passage  out  with  his  big  war-ships  during  the  darkness 
extremely  hazardous.  For  this  reason  the  exploit  of  Hobson  and  his 
brave  companions  might  be  said  to  mark  the  crisis  of  the  conflict.  The 
Spanish  commander  selected  what  looked  to  him  an  auspicious  moment. 
Some  of  our  war-ships  were  away  from  their  posts,  others  were  too  far 
removed  to  be  of  speedy  assistance  in  the  struggle,  though  it  proved  to  be 
an  opportune  time  for  our  vessels.  The  result  as  depicted  was  one  of 
the  proudest  victories  of  modern  warfare,  and  Admiral  Cervera  should  not 
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be  censured  for  the  spirited  resistance  he  made,  or  for  the  faihire  of  what 
may  have  looked  to  him  at  the  outset  as  a  promising  undertaking. 

If  it  had  been  declared  that  good  fortune  had  simply  smiled  upon  the 
American  ships  at  Manila,  the  statement  was  disproved  now.  This  fickle 
bird  seldom  perches  on  the  same  roof  twice.  How  they  escaped  with 
such  a  small  loss  of  life  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  him  who  seeks  to 
inquire  into  it.     Nor  will  he  have  far  to  look.     The  Spanish  were  desper- 
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ate,  determined  men,  believing  their  very  lives  hung  in  the  balance,  and 
they  fought  like  old  regulars,  with  no  panic  in  their  midst.  If  they  failed 
to  send  their  shots  with  the  precision  uf  their  contestants,  it  was  not  their 
fault.  Rather  it  was  absolute  proof  of  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
most  exacting  military  school  in  the  world  over  the  methods  of  other  days. 
The  American  gunners  were  trained  to  pick  off  men  at  long  range  as  they 
would  hit  flies  on  the  hand,  trained  in  a  discipline  that  made  men  cheer  at 
the  raking  fire,  laugh  at  the  roar  of  shots  and  burst  of  shell,  while  they 
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pumped  shot  after  shot  into  the  enemy  with  an  accuracy  that  made  every 
one  count.  Later  investigation  showed  that  the  Cristobal  Colon  was  hit 
eight  times,  the  Vizcaya  twenty-four,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  thirty- 
three,  and  tlie  Almirante  Oquendo,  worse  than  all  the  others,  sixty-six 
times. 

No,  Admiral  Cervera,  although  waiting  until  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Santiago  by  command  from  Madrid,  does  not  demand  censure  for  his 
unfortunate  retreat ! '     It  was  a  magnificent  manoeuvre,  well  carried  out,. 
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but  what  was  more  magnificent  still  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met. 
If  Commodore  Dewey  had  attacked  ships  of  an  inferior  size  at  Manila 
it  was  giant  against  giant  here,  armour-clad  against  armour-clad.  If  in 
the  first  case  our  ships  surprised  the  enemy,  the  enemy  here  surprised 
them,  as  far  as  a  watchful  and  alert  force  could  be  surprised.  With  the 
utmost  confidence  and  swiftness  the  American  blockaders  closed  in  upon 
their  foes,  and  as  they  swept  down  upon  them,  in  spite  of  the  storm  of 

'  The  last  message  from  Madrid  came  on  July  2d,  saying  in  no  uncertain  words  :   "  Leave  port  at 
once,  no  matter  what  the  consequences,  and  engage  the  fleet." 
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leaden  hail  showered  upon  them,  reserved  their  own  fire  until  each  shot 
was  sent  with  a  deadly  certainty  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimate  outcome.  The  Cristobal  Colon  was  the  fastest  ship  of  the  two 
fleets,  and  but  for  this  terrible  bombardment  might  have  escaped.  As  it 
was,  at  the  end  of  fifty  miles  of  terrific  racing,  she  was  the  only  Spanish 
vessel  that  voluntarily  lowered  her  colours  as  she  went  ashore.  All  in  all, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  naval  battles  in  history,  and  it  was  a 
victory  which  paved  the  way  to  American  triumph  and  Spanish  downfall. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    AMERICAN    VICTORY. 

THE  next  day  was  that  historic  anniversary  in  American  history, 
the  4th  of  July.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  was  made 
more  memorable  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  American  fleet  oft' 
Santiago,  jubilant  over  their  recent  victory.  The  newest  and  largest  of 
their  flags  were  displayed  from  the  tops  of  the  vessels,  and  at  midday  a 
national  salute  was  fired. 

Meanwhile  great  excitement  and  anxiety  reigned  in  the  Spanish  capital. 
Eager  to  save  the  city  from  an  entrance  of  the  American  fleet  into  the  har- 
bour, the  SiDanish  resorted  to  the  same  artifice  carried  out  by  the  daring 
Hobson  and  his  comrades.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  they 
ran  the  Regina  Mercedes  ashore  near  where  the  Merrimac  had  been  sunk. 
If  Hobson  had  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  this  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  was  not  more  successful. 

A  two  days'  truce  was  entered  upon  between  General  Shaffer  and 
General  Toral,  —  the  latter  officer  being  in  command  of  Santiago  since  the 
disability  of  General  Linares,  received  from  wounds  in  the  desperate  fight- 
ing of  July  1st,  —  and  early  in  the  evening  of  July  4th,  the  following 
notice  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  city  : 

"  Having  received  no  further  word  from  the  American  forces,  and  being 
anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  and  all  non-combat- 
ants, the  authorities  order  that,  between  five  and  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  all  who  cannot  carry  arms  shall  leave  for  El  Caney  by  any  of  the 
city  gates.  No  passports  are  necessary.  All  pilgrims  must  go  on  foot ; 
carriages  are  forbidden.  The  crippled  will  have  stretchers  provided  for 
them." 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  an  earl}'  hour,  a  long  line  of  pilgrims  wound 
out  of  Santiago  on  their  way  to  a  place  of  fancied  safety,  though  in  an 
enemy's  hands.  It  was  no  ragged  rabble  straggling  through  the  gates, 
but  to  all  appearance  a  respectable  company,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
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well  dressed.  Many  of  the  poorer  women  wore  large  crucifixes,  and  some 
were  telling  their  beads  as  tliey  marched  along.  The  lai'ger  number  of 
the  fugitives  were  children,  and  next  to  them  in  immber  were  the  women, 
while  there  was  a  generous  sprinlcling  of  men.  All  showed  sublime  con- 
fidence of  safety.  Nearly  four  hundred  persons  were  borne  in  litters,  and 
among  them  an  old  woman  with  a  parrot  in  her  lap,  the  latter  scolding 
over  the  loss  of  its  cage.     There  were  also  in  this  train,  under  the  guise  of 
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common  citizens,  the  mayor,  governor,  and  president  of  the  upper  court 
of  justice,  who  were  received  at  the  end  of  their  humiliating  journey  with 
utmost  consideration. 

The  Catholic  church  of  El  Caney  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  square,  and 
as  the  crowd  approached,  presenting  such  a  sight  as  the  ancient  place  had 
never  before  witnessed,  the  doors  were  flung  wide  open  for  the  ijilgrims  to 
enter.  American  surgeons  had  taken  possession  of  the  porch  for  a  tem- 
porary hospital  where  they  could  treat  the  wounded.     The  pews  of  the 
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church  were  converted  into  couches,  and  the  refugees  began  at  once  a 
search  for  missing  friends.  One  of  these,  an  old  woman,  found  a  son,  and 
another  a  luisband,  both  severely  wounded.  Those  of  the  women  who 
could,  volunteered  to  act  as  nurses,  and  so  in  many  ways  the  sufferers 
were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

July  6th,  after  a  long  parley  between  Generals  Shaffer  and  Toral,  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected,  when  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  com- 
panions were  restored  to  their  friends  for  an  equal  number  of  Spanish 
prisoners.  These  eight  Americans  had  been  well  treated  while  at  Morro 
Castle,  thanks  very  largely  to  Admiral  Cervera,  and  now  as  they  ap- 
proached the  American  lines,  vociferous  cheering  rang  on  the  air,  thou- 
sands of  hats  flew  overhead,  while  the  regimental  bands  played  with  a 
royal  will  that  old  but  glorious  strain,  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Between  the  cheering  lines  tlius  formed  the  heroes  advanced,  returning 
the  compliment  paid  them  with  modest  bows. 

Though  the  time  of  the  truce  had  really  expired,  the  Americans  were 
surprised  to  find  the  familiar  flag  still  waving  over  the  city.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  a  smaller  flag  was  seen  coming  up  the  hill,  borne  by  a, 
man  in  the  Spanish  uniform.  As  the  Spanish  general  had  declined  to  ca- 
pitulate. General  Shaffer  had  intended  to  renew  his  bombardment  of  San- 
tiago, but  a  message  from  Washington  had  advised  him  to  wait  for 
reinforcements.  He  now  waited  at  his  headquarters  to  receive  the  bearer 
of  the  flag  of  truce. 

A  lengthy  message  from  General  Toral  contained  a  request  that  the 
armistice  might  be  extended  until  he  covdd  communicate  with  the  Cortes 
at  Madrid  in  regard  to  what  he  should  do.  It  was  requested  that  Ameri- 
can operators  should  take  charge  of  the  telegraph  cable  between  Santiago 
and  Kingston.  Both  of  these  requests  were  granted,  and  the  armistice,, 
which  had  ended  the  day  before,  was  extended  until  Saturday  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  British  telegraphists  were  willing  to  give 
way  to  the  choice  of  the  Spanish,  so  the  whole  affair  was  settled  without 
friction. 

The  delay  caused  by  the  armistice  was  improved  by  both  sides.  The 
Spanish  continued  to  intrench  themselves,  while  General  Shafter  went  on 
with  his  preparations  for  a  bombardment  by  land  and  water,  and,  if  it  was 
found  necessary,  for  the  battle-ships  to  enter  the  harbour  at  all  costs. 
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On  the  last  day  of  tlie  armistice  a  flag  of  truce  from  General  Toral 
brought  an  ofi'er  of  surrender,  uiion  the  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to 
leaA'e  Santiago  with  all  the  arms,  artillery,  and  impedimenta,  and  on  the 
further  condition  that  no  destruction  should  be  done  to  the  city.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  said  here  tiiat  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  after  they 
had  struck  their  colours,  sought  to  destroy  their  ships  rather  than  to  allow 
them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  victors,  an  action  not  countenanced  by 
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the  rules  of  modern  warfare,  it  being  held  that  vessels  at  that  stage  of 
battle  belong  to  the  conquerors.  General  Shafter  had  Ijeen  instriTCted 
from  Washington  not  to  accept  any  terms  other  than  "  unconditional  sur- 
render." He  therefore  declined  the  terms,  and  at  a  few  minutes  Jjefore 
five  o'clock  the  batteries  of  the  American  forces  opened  fire  on  the  city 
walls. 

The  bombardment  at  this  time  was  short,  on  account  of  the  approach  of. 
darkness,  and  a  dense  vapour  concealing  the  scene  from  view  the  follow- 
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ing  morning,  delayed  the  work  for  that  day.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  had 
dispelled  the  fog,  an  intermittent  attack  was  begun,  and  kept  up  with  a 
remarkable  display  of  marksmanship  on  the  part  of  the  American  gunners 
and  an  equally  remarkable  display  of  utter  lack  of  marksmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  gunners,  so  called.  But  even  this  work  did  not 
accomplish  immediately  the  desired  effect,  for  when  General  Shafter  again 
conferred  with  General  Toral,  the  latter  finally  asked  for  another  armistice, 
that  he  might  again  confer  with  Captain-General  Blanco  and  the  govern- 
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ment  at  Madrid.     This  was  granted,  and  the  final  outcome  was  the  follow- 
ing highly  satisfactory  message  received  at  Washington  : 

"  Playa,  July  14th. 

"  To  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  :  —  Before  Santiago,  July 
14th.  General  Toral  formally  surrendered  the  troops  of  his  army,  troops 
and  division  of  Santiago,  on  the  terms  and  understanding  that  his  troops 
should  be  returned  to  Spain. 

"  General  Shafter  will  appoint  commissioners  to  draw  up  the  conditions 
of  arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  surrender.     This  is  very 
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gratifying,  as  General  Shaftcr  and  the  otiicers  and  men  f)f  his  command 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  sincerity  and  fortitude  in  overcoming 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  they  encountered. 

"  A  portion  of  the  army  has  been  infected  with  yellow  fever,  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  separate  those  who  are  infected  and  those  free  from  it, 
and  to  keep  tliose  wdio  are  still  on  board  ship  separated  from  those  on  the 
shore. 

"  Arrangements  will  be  immediately  made  for  carrying  out  further 
instructions  of  the  President  and  yourself.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

"  Major-General  of  the  Army." 

By  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  the  Americans  were  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  third  of  the  province  of  Santiago,  including  the  military 
jurisdiction  of  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the  Spanish  army,  its  most  important 
division.  But,  with  their  customary  way  of  meeting  each  proposal  with 
some  opposition,  a  delay  in  the  negotiations  succeeded,  until  finally  Gen- 
eral Shatter  notified  the  Spanish  commander  that  he  should  positively  take 
possession  ou  Sunday  morning,  July  17th.  This  was  an  imposing  scene, 
as,  accompanied  by  Generals  Lawton  and  Wheeler,  Colonels  Kent,  Ames, 
and  Ludlow,  with  eighty  other  officers,  General  Shaffer  rode  down  the  hill 
to  the  gate,  where,  under  a  tree,  the  preceding  meetings  had  been  held. 
This  was  tlie  signal  for  an  outburst  of  applause  from  thousands  of  throats, 
and  a  salute  from  the  guns  within  the  city  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  boom  of 
cannon  died  away  on  the  hills  before  they  resounded  with  the  cheers  from 
the  American  lines,  extending  for  eight  miles. 

As  this  eight  miles  of  applause  ended,  General  Toral,  in  full  uniform, 
left  the  city,  and  approached  the  group  of  Americans  under  the  tree, 
accompanied  by  two  hundred  officers.  The  leaders  saluted  each  other 
gravely,  and  an  introduction  followed,  when  General  Toral,  speaking  in 
his  native  tongue,  said,  in  a  voice  that  grew  husky  as  he  continued  : 

"  I  am  compelled  to  surrender  to  General  Shafter  of  the  American  army 
the  city  and  strongholds  of  the  city  of  Santiago." 

In  response  to  this,  as  the  Spanish  commander  presented  arms.  General 
Shafter  said  : 

"  I  receive  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 
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A  little  later,  a  hmcli  having  been  served  before  the  formal  giving  up 
of  the  city  was  made,  just  as  the  cathedral  bell  was  striking  its  first  boom 
for  the  hour  of  noon,  Lieutenant  Miley,  assisted  by  two  others,  bent  the 
American  flag  to  the  halyards  of  the  flagstaff  of  the  palace,  when  the 
Star-spangled  Banner  was  run  to  the  top,  and,  swinging  gracefully  to 
the  tropical  breeze,  it  flung  out  over  downtrodden  Cuba  the  opening  of 
a  new  era  of  life.     The  ponderous  bell  of  the  cathedral  had  barely  finished 
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its  last  resonant  note  when  the  military  band  struck  up  that  inspiring 
song,  that  had  already  awakened  the  sunny  waters  outside  the  harbour, 
and  which  now  fell  wathin  witli  soulful  melody.  Then,  with  the  last 
strains  trembling  upon  the  vibrant  air,  prolonged  cheers  were  given  for 
the  "Red,  White,  and  Blue."  A  vast  concourse  of  spectators  stood  with 
uncovered  heads,  while  housetojjs  and  windows  were  thronged  with  curi- 
ous, anxious,  and  often  exultant  lookers-on,  while  thousands  of  them  cried 
wildly : 
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"  Viva  los  Americanos  !  " 

Outside  the  city,  demonstrations  greater  than  even  these  were  being 
made.  From  Captain  Capron's  battery,  near  the  centre  of  the  American 
line,  a  national  salute  was  fired,  and  more  than  twenty  tliousand  men 
flung  their  hats  into  the  air,  wliile  they  shouted  for  joy.  And  tiiis  mighty 
wave  of  rejoicing,  rolling  down  the  lines,  was  met  b}-  another  —  the  ap- 
plause of  the  American  infantrymen  on  the  hills  at  Morro  Castle,  and  the 
batteries  below. 

Though  the  navy  had  not  attempted  to  enter  the  harbour,  Admiral 
Sampson,  understanding  the  inexpediency  of  doing  so  until  the  channel 
should  be  cleared  of  the  mines,  three  small  boats  had  been  sent  cautiously 
into  the  bay,  and  these  were  on  hand  to  participate  in  the  glad  acclaim. 
General  Shaffer  and  his  officers  returned  to  their  camp,  leaving  the  city 
under  soldier  patrol. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  spreading  rapidly,  thousands  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers marched  out  of  the  city,  stacked  tlieir  weapons  at  the  rifle-pits,  and 
went  into  the  American  camp  with  a  sliow  of  relief  and  thanksgiving  that 
the  siege  was  over,  while  many  others,  who  had  been  refugees,  came  plod- 
ding into  town  to  seek  at  last  the  safety  of  their  lives,  which  had  been 
denied  them  so  long.  Thus"  ends  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  story  of  Santiago. 

Colonel  Wood,  promoted  from  his  command  of  the  Rough  Riders  (his 
office  there  being  filled  by  a  promotion  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt)  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  General  Shaffer,  was  made 
military  governor  of  Santiago.  He  proved  to  be  the  man  for  the  place, 
and  he  set  himself  about  cleaning  the  city,  improving  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion, which  was  usually  of  an  indifferent  character  wherever  Spanish  rule 
prevailed,  and  governing  with  a  firmness  and  justice  which  resulted  in 
benefit  to  tlie  Spanish  as  well  as  to  the  Americans. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SANTIAGO    AND    ITS    ENVIRONS. 

AMPLE  evidence  of  the  terrific  pounding  the  ancient  fortification 
glowering  down  upon  us  received  from  tlie  American  war-ships,  is 
seen  as  we  follow  the  winding  channel  in  from  the  open  sea,  past 
level  meadows  teeming  with  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  over- 
topped with  groves  of  cocoanut-trees,  or  along  the  base  of  low  hills  decked 
with  the  graceful  plumes  of  palms  and  southern  laurels.  Here  and  there 
the  picture  is  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  a  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowering  shrubs  of  a  Cuban  garden. 

Passing  the  end  of  this  ridge  of  hills,  we  come  somewhat  suddenly  into 
the  broad,  land-locked  bay,  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  safe 
harbours  in  the  world.  But,  all  breeze  cut  off  here,  on  a  hot,  tropical  day 
in  midsummer,  it  is  like  an  oven.  Ahead  looks  shyly  out  upon  the  water 
from  amid  its  dark  green  setting  of  foliage,  the  olden  town  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  its  quaint,  old-style  houses,  scattered  over  the  hillside,  looking  down 
upon  the  placid  waters  of  this  retired  spot  as  they  have  done  for  over  three 
hundred  years.  The  first  structure  to  catch  our  siglit  is  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral, the  largest  in  Culta,  with  its  twin  towers  rising  above  the  roofs 
and  trees.  The  antiquity  of  this  sacred  building  may  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  it  was  built  in  1522,  only  thirty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  island  by  Columbus,  and  is  only  four  years  younger  than 
the  oldest  cathedral  on  the  island. 

Santiago  was  founded  in  1514,  by  Velasquez,  so  it  is  next  in  age  to  San 
Domingo,  the  oldest  town  established  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World. 
It  is  probable  that  it  has  more  history  to  claim  the  narrator's  attention 
than  any  other  spot  of  its  size  on  the  Westei-n  continent.  This  same 
founder  of  Santiago,  Diego  Velasquez,  was  the  first  governor  or  captain- 
general  of  Cuba.,  and  he  proved  to  be  extremely  harsh  upon  the  natives. 
It  was  not  many  years  before  the  unfortunate  race  began  to  vanish  under 
tasks  they  were  incapable  of  performing  and  al)uses  that  must  have  proved 
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fatal  to  a  stronger  people.  Bitterly  now  they  realised  their  mistake  in 
allowing  the  foreigners  to  gain  a  foothold  at  a  time  when,  by  a  single 
decided  action,  they  might  have  destroyed  them  all.  An  example  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  may  be  found  in  the  terrible  fate  visited  upon  one 
chieftain  who,  for  ho  more  serious  a  misdemeanour  than  defending  his  own, 
was  burned  at  the  stake.  His  last  words  are  said  to  have  been  a  teri-ible 
truth  hurled  against  his  inhuman 
captors : 

"  If  there  are  Spaniards  in 
heaven,  then  I  seek  hell." 

The  old  saying,  that  "  Justice 
may  sleep,  but  she  never  dies," 
applies  most  aptly  to  the  con- 
querors who  made  of  this  fair 
island  their  headquarters,  and 
from  whose  shores,  reeking  with 
blood,  they  set  forth  to  discover 
new  realms,  that  these,  too, 
might  be  ravaged  by  their  blight- 
ing touch.  Foremost  in  this  semi- 
martial  train  we  see  the  first 
navigator,  Columbus,  led  in 
chains  before  his  king,  and  dying 
without  knowing  the  real  result 
of    his    discoveries    and    without 

a  friendly  sympathiser  in  his  closing  hours  of  humiliation.  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  who  was  the  first  mayor  of  Santiago,  came  here 
with  a  thousand  armed  men  to  rule  the  island,  accompanied  by  his  fair 
wife.  Dona  Isabella  de  Bobadilla,  noted  for  her  beauty  and  virtue. 
When  her  warrior  husband  set  forth  on  his  visionary  and  unfor- 
tunate journey  into  the  New  World,  she  was  left  as  governess  of  Cuba, 
the  only  woman  who  has  ever  held  the  reins  of  government  over 
the  island.  She  became  very  popular,  but  the  long-continued  absence  of 
her  husband,  without  any  word  coming  from  him,  wore  upon  her  until  she 
"  pined  and  languished  and  fell  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  her  life  was 
despaired  of."     History  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  her  fate.    Ponce  de  Leon 
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left  these  shoi'es  in  his  vain  search  for  the  fahled  Fountain  of  Vuutli,  fall- 
ing at  last,  a  broken-hearted  old  man,  under  the  bane  of  those  Avho  sliould 
have  been  his  friends.  From  this  port  the  haughty  Cortez,  flushed  with 
his  triumphs,  set  forth,  in  1519,  to  conquer  Mexico;  after  ruining  another 
race,  he  died  in  obscurity,  witliout  a  hope  of  rescue,  a  victim  to  his  own 
heartless  ambition.  Pizarro,  falling  by  the  liand  of  an  assassin  after  he 
had  conqviered  the  Peruvian  empire,  helps  swell  the  list  of  the  unfortunate 
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and  misguided  leaders.  But  turn  aside  the  magical  mirror.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that,  of  all  these  provinces  gained  at  such  fearful  cost,  not  one 
remains  to  the  fallen  sceptre  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

A  small  village  near  Santiago  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  among 
its  residents  the  only  living  descendants  of  the  Caribs  or  Aborigines,  who 
were  found  here  by  Columbus.  But  this  is  disputed  by  what  seems  to  be 
a  substantial  proof  that  the  last  of  the  race  died  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 
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Though  fouiKkMl  liy  Vclasiiuez.  Santiago  was  not  si'leeted  by  this  nih'r 
as  his  capital,  but  Baracoa  was  chosen  instead.  This  ancient  caj)ital  of 
Cuba  is  situated  about  eiglity  miles  northeast  of  Santiago,  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  has  a  deej)  harl)our.  It  soon  proved  to  be 
poorly  located  for  the  seat  of  government,  which,  after  remaining  here  for 
live  years,  was  removed  to  Santiago,  whence  it  was  in  turn  i-emoved,  in 
1589,  to  the  more  modern  city  of  Havana.  Baracoa,  now  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  old,  notwithstanding  its  auspicious  beginning,  has  not  over  five 
thousand  inhabitants  at  the  present  time.  These  are  engaged  principally 
in  raising  and  selling  cocoa  and  bananas,  with  a  small  trade  in  sugar. 
Among  the  ruins  of  this  town  is  the  original  house  of  Velasquez,  whicli 
remains  a  monument  of  olden  times. 

Not  far  from  the  seedy  town  are  the  remarkable  stalactite  caves,  noted 
for  their  Inunan  fossils.  The  road  winding  over  the  crests  of  the  Cuchillas 
to  Santiago  leads  througli  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  early  explorers  went 
into  ecstasy  over  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  panorama,  describing  Cuba  as 
the  fairest  gem  in  the  crown  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Had  they  shown 
a  better  appreciation  of  this  treasure,  it  would  have  redounded  far  moi-e  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  its  foster-motlier.  Under  a  more  benign 
influence,  Cuba  might  have  shone  resplendent  in  its  clear  atmosphere  and 
endless  summer,  where  Natvn-e  for  ever  dons  her  best  attire  and  laughs  in 
the  face  of  sOrrow. 

The  flora  of  this  island  paradise  was  found  to  be  not  only  bountiful 
but  of  a  decidedly  marked  variety.  Foremost  among  the  species  which 
greeted  the  eyes  of  the  explorers  was  the  lofty,  regal  fraiKjipiimii.  its 
almost  leafless  stalk  made  fragrant  and  beautiful  with  abundant  wliite 
blossoms.  Just  apart  from  these  was  the  i)da.  with  flowers  of  golden 
hue,  in  close  companionship  with  tlic  wild  oleander,  aglow  with  its  mvriad 
of  bright  blossoms,  and  set  in  a  l)ed  of  cacti  and  aloes.  Here  the 
newcomers  found  grand  specimens  of  the  night-blooming  cereus.  and, 
of  greater  interest  to  them,  the  passion-flower,  in  wliich  they  fancied 
was  evidence  of  the  Saviour's  passion.  More  to  lie  avoided  than  these 
others,  although  attracting  with  its  beauty,  was  tlic  manchineel.  that 
repelled  the  touch  by  emitting  a  milky  juice  whicii  burned  the  human 
flesh  like  vitriol. 
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An  abundance  of  fruit  was  discovered,  embracing  nearly  all  of  the 
varieties  with  which  the  strangers  were  familiar,  and  many  others 
unknown  to  them,  among  which  were  the  mango,  zapota,  banana,  and 
custard-apple,  all  abounding  in  a  luxuriance  that  amazed  the  beholders. 
One  of,  their  historians  says  truthfully  :  '•  We  can  well  conceive  of  the 
pleasure  and  surprise  of  these  adventiirous  strangers,  when  first  partaking 
of  these  new  and  delicate  products.     This  was  four  hundred  years  ago, 
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and  to-day  the  same  tlura  and  the  same  luscious  food  grow  there  in 
abundance.  Nature  in  this  land  of  ceaseless  sunnner  puts  forth  strange 
eagerness,  ever  ruiniing  to  fruits,  flowers,  and  fragrance,  as  if  they  were 
the  outlets  for  her  exuberant  fecundity." 

Coming  back  from  this  imaginar}'  flight  to  Santiago,  the  present 
capital  of  the  province  l)v  tlie  same  name,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is 
the  most  southern  place  of  note  on  the  island,  while  Havana,  six  hundred 
miles  northwest,  is   the  most  northerly  city  of  importance.     The  former 
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has  a  population  of  about  42,000,  and  is  the  second  city  in  size, 
Havana  being  larger.  It  is  a  centre  of  quiet  commercial  activity, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  everywhere,  until  very  recently,  showing  evidence 
of  the  utter  lack  of  proper  sanitary  care  and  regulation.  The  mean 
temperature  of  summer  is  eighty-eight,  and  of  winter  but  six  degrees  less. 
During  the  montlis  of  July  and  August  the  heat  is  suffocating,  so,  with 
its  lack  of  hygienic  measures,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Santiago  lias  in 
the  past  gained  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  an  unhealthful  city. 

Among  its  attractive  features  is  the  Campo  de  Marte,  a  public  scpiare 
overlooking  the  sea,  nearly  or  cpiite  150  feet  below.  Hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  the  city  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  slope,  some  of  the 
houses  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet.  But  although 
possessing  such  disadvantages  as  those  mentioned,  the  worst  of  which 
can  1)6  removed  by  proper  management,  Santiago  is  flanked  by  a  rich 
agriciiltural  country.  The  soil  is  of  a  volcanic  nature,  and  in  most 
localities  is  extremely  fertile.  The  raising  of  cane  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  are  the  leading  sources  of  wealth,  while  coffee  and  tobacco 
are  close  competitors. 

In  the  "  good  old  days "  the  cafetales,  or  coffee  plantations,  were 
the  scenes  of  dazzling  luxury,  when  their  owners,  the  Spanish  grandees, 
occupied  them  with  their  suites  and  retinues.  For  at  least  half  of  the 
year,  during  the  harvests,  these  estates  would  l)e  the  scenes  of  prodigal 
feasting  and  merrymaking.  Often  the  grandees  from  a  large  circuit 
would  come  for  many  miles  in  their  two-wheeled  volantes,  to  pay  their 
"  respects  "  to  a  neighbour,  remaining  it  might  be  for  a  week  or  two. 
Then  the  whole  party,  joined  by  this  host,  would  go  to  another  plantation, 
to  continue  their  wild  and  careless  feasting  and  drinkincr,  until  the  entire 
circuit  would  have  been  made.  Under  such  management  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  cafetale,  however  rich  it  might  be  at  the  outset,  should  even- 
tually cease  to  afford  an  income  sufficient  to  allow  this  extravagance, 
and  finally  the  owners  of  the  plantations  found  themselves  poor. 

In  this  dilemma  the  hidalgos  liegan  to  borrow  money  of  the  crafty 
French,  who  had  come  over  from  Hayti  to  form  a  colony  in  Santiago. 
These  debts  could  not  be  paid  by  the  thriftless  Spaniards,  and  so  their 
plantations  passed  into  the  hands  of  this  class,  where  they  remain 
to-day.      As  an  illustration    of  the    opinion  held    of    these    Frenchmen, 
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wlio  first  became  money-lenders,  tlien  overseers,  and  then  owners,  we 
are  told  that  a  certain  parasite,  which  attacks  the  tough  and  sturdy 
mahogany-tree,  choking  and  strangling  it,  clinging  year  after  year,  vintil 
this  proud  monarch  of  the  forest  withers  and  dies,  is  termed  "  the  French 
overseer." 

Another  source  of  income  from  this  province  is  the  copper  mines, 
the  heart  of  which  is  El  Cobre,  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Santiago. 
These  mines  are  valuable,  and  have  been  worked  for  about  a  liundred 
years.  Two  companies,  an  English  and  an  American  organisation, 
undertook  to  work    these    rich   deposits.     But  it  cost  a  vast  outlay  of 
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capital,  as  they  are  very  damp,  on  account  of  the  great  depth.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  gigantic  Cornish  pumps  were  put  in  at  enormous 
expense,  without  bringing  the  result  that  was  expected.  In  the  midst 
of  these  difficulties  the  companies  found  themselves  in  trouble  with  the 
Cobre  Railroad  authorities,  so  the  mines  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  they 
are  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  no  doubt  will  again  be  made  a  source 
of  profit. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  copper  mines  are  those  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  the  large  iron  mountains  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  have  been 
objects  of  especial  interest  to  Americans.  Three  companies  have  owned 
and  worked  these  mines,  the  oldest  and  largest  being  the  Juragua  Iron 
Company,   which    was    formed    twenty    years  ago,    Major    Bent,  of   the 
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Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  being  its  president.  Its  output,  which 
has  reached  an  average  of  forty  thousand  tons  a  niontli,  and  an  aggregate 
of  three  million  tons,  is  controlled  by  American  capital.  The  other 
companies  are  the  Spanish-American  Company  and  the  Sigua  Iron  Com- 
pany. The  first  of  these,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  managed  by  American 
officers,  and  had  a  monthly  product  of  about  thirty  thousand  tons.  Of 
course  all  of  these  companies  had  to  suspend  operations  during  the  war. 
The  last-named  company,  the  Sigua  Iron  Company,  had  a  short  Ijut 
brilliant  record,  by  starting  in  with  building  a  railroad  nine  miles  in 
length,  putting  up  extensive  buildings  and  works,  and  sending  off  ship- 
ments to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  tons.     This  was  over  six  years 
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ago,  and  it  had  been  four  years  since  operations  were  begun,  to  be  given 
up  after  this  short  period  of  work  without  any  known  reason. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  mines  of  Cuba  promise  well  for  tliose  who 
have  the  capital  and  the  ability  to  work  them,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  this  section  of  the  island,  as  well  as  that  of  other  parts,  claims  for 
it  high  appreciation  on  account  of  its  agricultural  resources.  The  raising 
of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  sliould  be  paramount  industries. 
But  it  needs  most  of  all  suitable  roads  and  means  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation. In  the  whole  province  of  Santiago  there  are  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  poorly  equipped  railroads,  and  not  a  rod  of  highway 
deserving  the  name. 

During  the  reign  of  Las  Casas,  beginning  with  1790,  an  era  of  pros- 
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perity  dawned  upon  Cuba,  wlien  many  public  iin})ri)vements  were  made, 
among  them  the  buildmg  of  macadamised  roads  und  the  laying  out  of 
parks,  of  which  we  see  evidence  to-day.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  capital  had  been  already  removed  to  Havana,  so  Santiago  de  Cuba  just 
escaped  this  good  work. 

In  the  district  of  Santiago  earthquakes  have  been  of  quite  frequent 
occurrence,  though  they  have  rarely  taken  place  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island.  The  last  one  which  occurred  was  in  1880,  and  it  did 
considerable  damage  in  Cristobal  and  Candelaria,  while  the  shock  was  felt 
severely  in  Havana.     There  are  no  vcjlcanoes  on  the  island. 

While  Santiago  has  been  noted  for  its  association  with  distinguished 
men  and  women,  famous  in  other  fields,  the  city  was  at  one  time  re- 
nowned for  its  literary  celebrities.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  were 
Padre  Luis  de  Montes,  who  made  a  full  catalogue  of  the  flora  of  the 
island,  and  another,  a  learned  priest,  who  became  a  noted  astronomer. 
The  city  still  cherishes  the  names  of  two  poetesses,  whose  writings  possess 
great  power  and  beauty.  These  are  the  Dona  Luisa  Perez  de  Montes  de 
Oca,  who  wrote  some  of  the  finest  sonnets  in  contemporary  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  Doiia  Gertrude  Gomez  de  Avellanda,  whose  name  is  coupled 
with  the  best  in  Spanish  letters. 

The  name  which  stands  highest,  however,  in  Cuban  literature,  is  that  of 
Jose  Maria  Heredia,  who  was  born  at  Santiago  in  1803,  his  father  an 
ardent  patriot  of  the  cause  of  the  natives,  and  his  mother  a  refined  Span- 
ish lady.  She  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and  within  three  years  the  father 
was  exiled  to  Mexico  for  sympathising  with  the  Cubans.  Thither  he  took 
with  him  his  motherless  son,  and  a  dozen  years  later  died  an  outlaw,  to 
leave  the  boy  to  return  to  his  native  isle.  Jose  at  once  set  himself  about 
learning  law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
sent  to  practise  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Principe.  But  lie  had 
inherited  too  much  of  his  father's  love  for  his  people,  and  seeing  early  the 
grave  injustice  constantly  done  by  the  courts,  he  became  so  outspoken  in 
his  contempt  for  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Spanish  government  privately  advised  him  to  leave  the  island  before  he 
was  summoned  to  answer  to  charges  which  were  sure  to  send  him  to 
prison,  if  not  to  death.  He  wisely  accepted  the  well-meant  advice,  and 
lived  for  several  years  in  New  York.     During  his  voluntary  exile  there 
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he  wrote  his  famous  "  Exiles'  H^-iini,"  iiiul  that  equally  famous  and  l)eau- 
tiful  poem,  entitled  "  Niagara,"  which  Bryant  translated.  He  died  in 
Mexico,  a  young  man  of  thirty-five,  lamented  as  the  greatest  poet  Cuba 
ever  had,  and  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  highest  in  Spanish  literature. 

Another  native  of  Santiago,  whose  name  stands  high  as  a  poet,  is 
Milanes,  wdio  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  of  humbler  birth,  but  who 
had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  subtle  and  refined  nature.  He  died 
younger  than  Heredia,  being  but  a  little  over  twenty  when  he  fell  a  victim 
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to  quick  consumption.  His  poems  were  not  published  luitil  after  his 
death,  and  on  account  of  the  intense  melancholy  that  pervades  them, 
he  has  been  called  "  the  poet  of  tears." 

Santiago  has  another  poet,  whose  memor}'  it  liolds  even  dearer  than 
those  of  the  others,  though  it  cannot  claim  him  as  a  son.  but  merely 
as  a  temporary  resident  in  the  city.  He  is  known  most  widely  under  his 
710111  tie  phtitic  of  Placidd,  l)iit  his  real  name  was  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion 
Valdes.  He  was  born  at  Matanzas,  and  under  more  unfortunate  condi- 
tions and  influences  than  even  Heredia.     His  father  was  a  half-caste  slave, 
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and  liis  mother  a  woman  of  low  birth.  As  if  this  was  not  enough  against 
him.  in  a  country  where  caste  coimts  so  much,  Nature  seemed  to  hold  a 
spite  against  him.  and  he  was  so  ugly  in  looks  that  he  appeared  hideous. 
As  might  be  expected,  he  was  jjoor,  and  his  education  was  sadly  neglected. 
But  in  the  face  of  all  these  diiRculties  and  drawbacks,  Placido  persevered, 
leaving  at  his  initimely  death  a  name  that  nmst  ever  be  revered  in  Cuba, 
and  which  gives  it  a  high  position  in  the  literature  of  Hi-sjiano-America. 
His  fate  was  as  pathetic  as  his  life,  and  in  keeping  with  his  devout  patri- 
otism. During  the  revolt  of  1844,  when  the  slaves  struck  for  freedom 
with  a  concerted  action  that  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish 
masters,  it  was  believed  that  Placido,  with  his  eloquent  and  patriotic  utter- 
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ances,  had  fired  them  to  this  purpose.  He  was  seized  and  r()nvicted.  on 
sentiment  rather  than  argiiment,  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  on  the  8th  of  June,  1844.  In  the  early  light 
of  morning,  he  was  led  forth  with  nineteen  others,  accused  with  him  of 
abetting  the  negroes.  He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  but  marched 
with  a  firm  step  to  the  Grand  Square  of  Matanzas,  and  himself  gave  the 
order  for  the  squad  to  fire.  At  the  first  volley,  fired  with  the  usual  lack 
of  preei.sion  marking  Spanish  marksmanship,  he  fell  only  wounded.  This 
awakened  the  spectators  to  pity  and  horror,  but  the  patriot  silenced  all 
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outbursts  by  rising  to  liis  feot,  and,  facing  his  enemies  with  unduuiitcd 
firmness,  said,  in  a  clear  tone :  "  World,  ever  pitiless  to  me,  farewell. " 
Then  pointing  to  his  heart,  he  said  :  "  Soldiers,  fire  here."  This  volley 
was  fatal,  but  the  name  and  the  honour  of  Placido,  the  poet  and  patriot, 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  long  as  Cuban  history  endures. 
It  should  be  said  that  his  fate  was  bemoaned  by  many  in  Spain,  and  tlu; 
queen  regent,  Christina,  oitenly  avowed  her  indignation  over  the  cruel  and 
unwarrantable  deed.  Placido's  execution  having  been  delayed  for  s(jnie 
time  after  his  condemnation,  he  wrote,  durinsi;  the  anxious  interval,  two 
poems  that  alone  should  make  his  name  immortal.  The  first  of  tliese  was 
his  sublime  '•  Pra3'er  to  God,"  and  tlie  other,  unequalled  in  its  pathos  and 
beauty  of  diction,  his  "  Farewell  to  His  Mother." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

PICTURESQUE    CUBA. 

CUBA  is  divided  into  six  provinces  or  political  districts,  four  of  which 
are  denominated  as  the  western  division,  and  two  as  the  southern 
or  eastern  division.  The  provinces  contained  in  the  last  named  are 
Santiago  de  Calaa  and  Puerto  Principe.  Those  of  the  western  part  are 
Santa  Clara,  Matanzas,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  capital  of  each 
takes  the  same  name  as  the  jjrovince.  The  proA'ince  of  Havana  includes 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  was  at  first  a  military  post  established  there  in 
1828,  but  which  has  since  become  a  health  resort  for  consumptives. 

The  area  of  Cuba,  including  the  islands  that  belong  to  it,  is  43,124 
square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  pojiula- 
tion,  according  to  the  closest  calculation  made  in  1894,  was  1,72.3,000. 
After  deducting  those  portions  which  are  not  habitable,  such  as  the  desert 
sand-keys  that  skirt  the  island,  the  swamps  of  the  southern  coast,  and  the 
unexplored  highlands,  it  is  estimated  to  contain  in  round  numbers  32.500 
square  miles,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  its  population,  considered  in  this  way,  would  be  about  the  same  density 
as  that  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Still  following  this  authority,  we  find 
the  population  divided  into  five  classes:  natives  of  Spain,  called  ''Penin- 
sulars ; "  Cubans  of  Spanish  descent,  "  Insulars ; "  other  white  persons ; 
persons  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  African  race ;  eastern  Asiatics. 

Considering  the  first  three  classes  together,  and  leaving  out  the  small 
number  of  Asiatics,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  actual  ratio  of  the  two  leading 
races.  In  1804  the  whites  numbered  234,000  ;  the  negroes,  198,000.  or 
nearly  forty-six  per  cent.  Both  classes  continued  to  increase  until  1869, 
when  there  were  797,596  whites,  and  602,215  negroes,  or  forty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Nine  years  before  this,  though  fewer  in  numbers 
than  at  this  time,  the  negroes  averaged  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  during  the  period  last  named  the  whites  increased  faster  than 
the  coloured  race,  so  the  ratio  was  lowered.      In  1887  we  find  that  the 
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whites  have  grown  to  1,102.680,  while  tlie  lihicks  liave  decreased  to 
485,187,  or  to  less  than  thirty-one  per  cent.  But  these  figures  do  not 
exact!}'  express  the  real  situation,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  consider  among  the  negroes  those  persons  having  as  little  as 
one-fourth  of  that  blood.  This, 'it  is  easy  to  see,  does  not  give  the  true 
status  of  the  situation  relative  to  the  races.  However,  taking  the  decrease 
of  this  race  in  the  same  ratio  since  the  time  of  the  last  figure  in  1894,  it  is 
doubtful  if  to-day  the  negro  element  composes  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population,  and  with  every  prospect  of  continuing  to  grow  less. 

Tlie  number  of  white  persons  not  of  Spanish  blood  has  been  estimated 
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at  ten  thousand.  The  number  of  coolies,  or  Asiatic  labourers,  imported 
mostly  from  the  Philippines,  is  pure  conjecture,  but  those  best  situated  to 
solve  this  problem  place  their  number  Ijetween  thirty  and  forty  thousnnd. 

The  most  recent  official  census  taken  in  Decembor,  1887,  gives  the  pop- 
ulation ])y  provinces,  and  the  nundjer  of  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer 
in  each  as  follows :  Pinar  del  Rio,  225,891  inhabitants,  with  a  territory 
of  14,907  kilometers,  and  a  density  of  15.09  to  the  square  kilometer; 
Havana,  451,928  inhabitants,  8,610  kilometers,  52.49  per  cent. ;  Ma- 
tanzas,  population  259.578,  area  8,486,  per  cent.  30.59;  Santa  Clara, 
population  354,122,  area  23,083,  per  cent.  15.34;  Puerto  Principe,  poi>u- 
lation   67,789,   area  32.341,  per  cent.   2.10;   Santiago  de  Cuba,  popula- 
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tion  272,379,  area  35,119,  per  cent.  7.76.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
most  thinly  settled  district  is  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  situated 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  southern  half,  while  the  most  densely 
inhabited  province  is  that  of  Havana,  which  contains  the  capital  by 
the  same  name. 

The  only  seaport  of  importance  besides  Santiago  in  the  province  by  that 
name  is  Manzanillo,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Buena  Esperanza,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  twenty  thousand.  This  city  is  the  market  for  a  con- 
siderable agricultural  district  lying  back  of  it,  while  here  are  still  kept, 
for  honey  and  wax,  descendants  of  the  bees  brought  hither  by  the  French 
immigrants  away  back  in  the  days  of  colonisation  by  France.  The  river 
Cautio  finds  its  entrance  to  the  sea  here  through  several  mouths,  and  in 
the  basin  formed  by  this  stream  is  the  old  town  of  Bayamo,  more  famous 
for  what  it  has  been  than  for  what  it  is.  Farther  inland  is  the  town  of 
Holquin,  which  has  the  benefit  of  a  railroad  connecting  it,  in  the  way  that 
Spanish  roads  disconmeet,  with  all  the  other  towns  of  importance  in  the 
province. 

Leaving  Santiago  by  steamer  for  the  ports  along  the  west  coast,  we  are 
afforded  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  and  are  continually  re- 
minded of  a  trip  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  city,  for 
miles  along  a  direct  coast  to  the  point  of  land  at  Cabo  de  Cruz,  a  chain  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Macaca,  or  Sierra  Maestra  Mountains,  rises  boldly 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet,  cidminating  in  the 
peak  of  Ojo  del  Toro,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  on  the  island. 
Even  above  this  stately  dome  we  see  in  the  distance  the  sharp  crest  of 
Turquino,  whose  height  is  variously  estimated  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
feet.  The  sea  along  this  coast  vies  with  the  renowned  Mediterranean  in 
its  blue  and  placid  appearance.  In  fact,  the  Caribbean  Sea  might  well  have 
been  named  the  "  Pacific,"  so  calm  and  unruftled  are  its  waters  for  eight 
months  of  the  year. 

Puerto  de  Cuba,  the  bay  of  Santiago,  loses  none  of  its  charms  on  one's 
departure,  but  it  seems  to  hold  him  back  with  its  thousand  attractions  and 
fills  his  bosom  with  a  longing  to  return.  There  is  no  more  picturesque 
bay  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  that  of  Naples,  and  the  enthusiast  is  not  to 
blame  if  he  goes  into  raptures  over  the  brilliancy  of  the  landscape  blending 
with  sunny  waters ;  he,  indeed,  who  can  gaze  unmoved  upon  the  beautiful 
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panorama  must  be  without  a  heart  and  tliat  divine  spark  called  imagi- 
nation. 

A  place  one  does  not  want  to  pass  without  stopping  at,  is  Trinidad  de 
Cuba,  situated  ten  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara. 
It  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  city,  which  went  to  sleep  many  years  ago,  but 
which  is  now  slowly  awakening.  It  stands,  like  Santiago,  on  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill,  called  the  '*  Watch-tower."  Its  houses  are  protected  with 
iron  casings  like  the  dwellings  of  Italy,  and  show  that  they  stand  under 
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the  dust  of  centuries.  Mount  Vijia  forms  the  background  here,  and  if 
Trinidad  has  nothing  else  to  its  credit,  it  is  enough  that  it  is  considered 
the  most  healthful  town  in  Cuba. 

It  was  here  that  Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage,  was  met  by  that  \\il(l 
mysterious  king  of  a  wilder  and  more  mysterious  race,  wdio  comnuuiicated 
with  his  followers  by  signs  instead  of  words,  and  whose  advisers  were 
dressed  as  monks  of  to-day,  while  his  people  were  entirely  innocent  of 
breaking  the  rules  of  fashion  by  wearing  no  garb  at  all. 

This  is  another  centre  of  the  sugar-producing  industry,  and  within  a 
limited  radius  are  twenty-five  large  plantations.     Sugar-cane  is  cidtivated 
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like  Indian  cum,  hy  buing  planted  in  the  hill,  weeded  and  hoed  until  it 
gets  large  enough  to  defend  itself  against  the  oljuoxious  growths  that 
spring  up  spontaneously.  After  the  first  year  the  crop  is  renewed  by 
simpler  methods. 

The  next  })ort  of  interest  and  importance  on  this  southern  coast  is  the 
more  modern  city  of  Cienfuegos,  founded  in  1819,  though  as  long  ago  as 
the  days  of  Columbus,  its  harbour  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  island.  It  has  better  sanitary  conditions  than  most  Cuban  cities,  which 
IS  accounted  for  by  its  more  recent  building  up,  but  it  is  the  centre  of  an 
infectious  district,  and  it  has  had  an  annual  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  for 


sixty  years.  It  was  founded  by  a  French  refugee  named  Louis  Clouet, 
who  came  here  from  Louisiana,  with  about  forty  families,  refugees  either 
from  Gascony  and  the  Basque  country,  or  from  Santo  Domingo.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand. 

To  get  a  true  idea  of  a  country,  one  nuist  go  overland,  and  naturally 
one's  first  inquiry  will  1)6  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  travel.  In  this  respect 
the  visitor  finds  himself  at  great  odds  in  Cuba. 

As  long  ago  as  ISS-t  the  first  railroad  in  Culia  was  built,  connecting  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  province  by  the  name  of  Gnines  with  Havana, 
a  distance  of  forty-four  miles.  Three  years  later,  a  road  was  built  from 
Nuevitas  to  Puerto  Principe,  to  be  followed  by  others,  from  time  to  time, 
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some  being  piTuiaiuiit,  oilicrs  abandoned  or  consolidated,  until  there  are 
to-day,  not  counting  the  local  mads  running  to  mines  or  plantations,  of 
wliii-li  there  is  no  estimate,  a.  little  over  a  tliousaiid  miles  of  track  on  the 
island.  The  main  objective  iwint  of  this  system  of  railroads  is  Havana, 
tlie  natural  centre  for  traffic  and  tra\'el.  These  various  lines,  branches, 
and  links  in  the  chains,  are  owned  by  several  companies.  As  with  other 
enterprises  in  Cuba,  railroad  building  has  received  constant  hindrance  from 
the  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  isolation  of  the 
island  from  the  mainland,  and  more  than  all  else  the  insurrections  of  the 
people  and  the  financial  and  industrial  stagnation  resulting  from  them. 

The  road-beds,  poorly  ballasted  and  poorly  cared  for,  are  everywhere 
uneven  and  rough,  which,  together  with  a  soil  ill-adapted  to  such  purpose, 
and  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  are  imeven  and  difficult  of  passage.  The 
building  of  road-beds  in  Cuba  is  accompanied  by  many  difficulties  and  great 
expense.  ()n  tli(^  uplands  are  many  streams  and  chasms  that  must  be 
trestled,  hills  and  ridges  to  be  tunneled,  with  miles  of  dense  forests  to  be 
penetrated  and  cleared  of  a  superabundance  of  grow' tli.  In  the  lowlands  are 
wide  swamps  and  marshes  to  be  crossed,  still  denser  forests  to  l)e  pierced, 
and  numerous  streams  which  often  overflow  their  low  banks  and  flood 
the  countrv  for  miles.  When  one  considers  these  conditions,  toa-ether  with 
the  climatic  influences,  so  unfavourable  for  work,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
Cuba  has  no  more  miles  of  raihvjad,  and  tliose  that  she  has  in  such  bad 
condition,  but  that  she  has  done  as  well  as  she  has. 

In  the  matter  of  highways,  the  authorities  of  Cuba  have  never  seemed 
to  think  that  inland  communication  was  necessary.  The  numerous  har- 
bours and  the  shape  of  the  island  have  both  tended  to  cause  the  transpor- 
tation to  be  made  by  water.  In  this  respect,  highways  and  railroads  are 
Ijuilt  more,  as  it  would  seem,  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  nearest  ])ort  tlian 
for  any  other  purpose.  Thus,  the  farther  one  gets  into  the  interior,  the 
poorer  the  roads  become,  until  one  may  reach  a  section  where  for  miles 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  repairs  having  been  made  since  the  road  was 
constructed.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  American  progress  to  make  its 
hand  felt,  as  no  doubt  it  will  at  an  early  date. 

The  narrow  form  of  the  island  does  not  permit  streams  of  any  great 
length,  l)ut  most  of  these  become,  during  the  rainv  season,  torrents  of 
water  rushing  toward  the  sea.     As  a  rule  they  are  well  stocked  with  fish, 
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and  ;i  spice  of  adventure  is  att'orded  the  tishennan  by  the  frequent  sight  of 
crocodiles  near  their  nioutlis.  The  longest  river  is  the  Cauto,  which  rises 
in  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  and  finds  the  ocean  a  litt](!  north  of  Miuizanillo 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  about  150  miles.  Small  craft  ply  about  half  of 
its  length.  The  falls  of  the  river  Ay  are  j)erliaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  kind  on  the  island,  the  water  here  plunging  over  a  cliff  two  hun- 
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dred  feet  in  height,  while  the  stream  is  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge  as 
wonderful  as  that  of  Virginia.     This  is  a  picturesque  place  for  tourists. 

There  are  250  rivers  on  the  island,  and  ,so  abundant  are  springs  that 
they  gush  forth  from  almost  every  rock,  and  with  such  force  that  fresh- 
water foimtains  j)lay  out  at  sea  some  distance  from  the  shore.  The  most 
visited  among  Cuban  springs  are  the  sulphurous  and  thermal  springs  of 
San  Diego ;  they  are  a  popular  resort  for  invalids  from  abroad. 

The  mountain  chain,  or  backbone  of  the  island,  is  more  or  less  detached, 
and  the  peaks  gradiially  diminish   in  height  as  they  ajiproach  the  west. 
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The  most  lofty  peak  rises  in  siglit  of  Cape  Maisi,  at  tlic  southern  ex- 
tremity. As  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  geological  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  formatii)U  of  the  island,  petrified  shells  and 
bivalves  are  to  be  found  on  the  simnuits  of  some  of  the  mountain  peaks. 
On  la  Gran  Piedra,  at  an  elevation  of  five  tliousand  feet,  is  to  be  seen 
a  huge  boulder  entirely  foreign  to  any  rock  in  that  vicinity.  How  it 
came  at  that  high  position,  or  how  it  came  in  Cuba  at  all,  is  a  nut  for 
geologists  to  crack. 

Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate  the  geological  formation  of 
the  land,  and  though  a  work  so  old,  Humboldt's  "Narrative,"  Vol.  Ml., 
affords,  in  this  respect,  the  best  written  account  to  be  found.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  area  is  composed  of  lowlands.  The  soil  is  covered  with 
layers  of  gneiss,  granite,  syenite,  and  eupliotide.  The  land  of  the  interior 
is  generally  undulating,  and  rises  to  an  altitude  of  from  two  hundred  to 
over  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  island  is  divided  into  two  districts,  and 
how  near  nature  came  to  making  this  line  more  distinct  is  shown  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  where  a  sinking  of  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  would  make  it  into  two  islands.  This  is  really 
in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  and  an  ancient  trocha  has  Ijeen  trans- 
formed into  a  military  road.  This  pro^'ince  is  bordered  bv  lines  of  reefs 
on  both  shores,  and  hence  has  I)ut  one  good  seaport.  This  is  Nuevitas, 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  point  of  land  touched  by  Columbus,  thduuh 
it  is  now  maintained  by  some  that  he  really  landed  near  Havana,  at 
Carmello.  The  bay  of  Nuevitas  is  very  fine,  but  it  lacks  the  mountain- 
setting  of  Santiago. 

The  other  important  town  in  this  province  is  its  capital,  and,  after 
Cuban  fashion  in  nomenclature,  given  its  own  name.  This  is  similar  to 
all  of  the  old-time  towns  of  Cuba,  with  tlieir  ancient  dwellings,  narrow 
streets,  poor  ventilation  and  poorer  sanitary  situation,  bright  walls  co\ei'ed 
with  the  must  and  mould  of  years,  the  liroad  plaza,  rococo  church  sur- 
mounted by  its  twin  towers  and  flat  dome,  its  tropical  flowers  and  wide- 
leafed  plants,  its  droning  life  moving  to  the  tune  of  languid  music. 

The  larger  part  of  this  province  is  broken  and  covered  with  forests.  In 
the  fastness  of  this  wilderness  are  many  caverns  that  have  been  noted  as 
the  hiding-places  of  revolutionary  fugitives,  while  the  mountainous  surface 
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of  the  province  has  made  it  a  favourite  resort  for  this  class.     Many  wild 
stories  are  current  of  thrilling  adventures  amid  its  mountains. 

It  is  estimated  that  Cuba  has  over  twent}-  million  acres  of  wild  and 
uncultivated  land,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  a  virgin  forest.  Tlie 
wildwGods  of  the  island,  better  deserving  the  name  of  jungles,  are  often  so 
dense  as  almost  to  defy  the  passage  of  a  bird  ;  l)ut  they  are  rich  in  their 
gorgeous   array  of   colours   and   of  flowers    in   white,  purj)le,  blue,  pink. 
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crimson,  in  fact  every  tint  and  hue  imaginable,  while  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  is  scarcely  inferior  to  these,  and  their  tops  are  alive  with  birds  of 
many  kinds  of  high-coloured  plumage.  Such  a  mixture  of  extravagant 
colours  would  be  considered  out  of  harmony  with  nature  in  a  temperate 
clime,  but  in  the  tropics  everything  seems  in  attune  with  nature.  In  no 
other  country,  for  example,  could  the  women  wear  such  vivid  hues  in 
their  dress  without  appearing  gaudy  and  flashy,  but  they  are  endowed 
with  such  personal  charms  as  make  the  gayest  costume  appear  in  place. 
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And  the  seasons  round,  year  after  }ear,  tlie  forests  preserve  their  rich  \er- 

dure. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  Cuban  trees,  and  jn-olialily  the  most  valu- 
able, is  the  palm,  in  all  its  varieties.  Foremost  of  these,  as  regards  both  its 
al)undance  and  its  value,  is  the  jiaimn  real,  or  royal  palm,  as  we  should 
call  it  in  Hawaii.  Like  the  mcK/ucif  of  Mexico,  it  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
natives.  The  most  iirominent  and  valuable  of  the  other  woods,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  Cuba,  are  tlie  ebony,  hard  and  glassy,  capable  of  a 
fine  polish;  the  mahogany;  cedar;  (icdna,  a  tree  of  a  reddish  wood,  very 
hard;  f/inehraJiivJta,  a  species  of  iir  ;  ijiiaijacaii  ;  jiyiil ;  laamnon,  a  tree 
yielding  a  gum  resem- 
bling gum  arabic  ;  oak  ; 
jrhio  de  tea,  or  torch- 
pine  ;  evergreen  oak ; 
sabicu  ;  sabina  ;  nogal ; 
ocuje,  used  for  piirpose 
of  c  o  n  s  t  r  u c  t  i  o  n  ; 
mq/af/Na,  \aluable  for 
making  cordage;  Bra- 
zilian wood  ;  capeche 
wood  ;  fustic  ;  cocoa, 
banana,  and  the  beau- 
tiful cicha. 

The  scene  is  even 
more  invitins:  when  we 
come  where  the  work  of  man  has  transformed  the  wildwood  into  culti- 
vated fields,  and  has  fenced  off  such  portions  as  were  desired  with  stone 
walls.  Tlie  warm,  russet-brown  tints  of  these  stones  harmonise  better 
with  the  shade  around  them  than  would  the  cold  blue-gray  of  our  granite. 
The  rough  lines  of  the  fences  are  softened  with  draperies  of  clinging 
vines,  and  creepers  illuminated  with  bright  flowers.  The  walks  and  ave- 
nues are  bordered  with  orange-trees  in  blossom  and  fruit  at  the  same  time, 
their  deep-gi'een  foliage  affording  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  golden  globes. 
This  avenue  leads  us  through  large  tracts  of  sugar-cane,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet  and  so  thick  that  it  seems  impenetrable.  At  the  end  of 
this  walk  we  come  upon  a  collection  of  buildings  with  white  walls,  one 
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larger  than  the  others,  overtopped  witli  a  liiuli  fiirnace  chimney  sending 
fortli  a  tliick  ^■()hnlle  of  lilack  smoke.  It  does  not  need  the  words  oi  the 
guide  to  inform  us  that  we  are  in  sight  of  the  engine-house  of  a  sugar 
plantation.  A  very  busy  place  it  proves  to  be,  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  of  the  ebony  hue  of  the  enslaved  race,  cutting  up  the  cane,  loading- 
it  into  the  carts,  or  feeding  the  long  stocks  into  the  crusher  and  grinder. 
No  other  country  affords  a  picture  like  tliis.  It  is  true  that  in  Hawaii  we 
found  these  sugar  plantations  on  even  a  larger  scale,  1)ut  the  men  doing 
the  work  Avere  mainly  small,  wiry  Japanese  or  Chinese,  either  race  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  these  muscular,  huge-limbed  blacks. 

Some  of  these  plantations  stand  amidst  a  sea  of  cane,  with  no  other 
protection  from  the  torrid  sun,  while  still  others  are  reached  after  thread- 
ing winding  alleys  running  through  groves  of  palms,  mangoes,  or  orange- 
trees,  some  of  them  noble  specimens.  These  plantations  have  been  the 
real  .source  of  Cuba's  growth,  and  one  of  them  is  the  heart  of  the  district 
within  which  it  is  located,  just  as  the  farms  of  New  England,  the  country 
seats  of  Old  England,  and  the  villas  of  Spain  are  the  hearts  of  those 
countries. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


OVERLAND    TO    MATANZAS. 


THE  next  province  in  our  westward  tour  is  Santa  Clara,  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  oldest  settlements,  and  largest  sugar  plantations 
and  mills  on  the  island.  The  famous  old  Cinco  Villas  are  in  this 
province.  And  in  this,  too,  are  the  two  important  seaports  on  the  south, 
Trinidad  and  Cienfuegos,  already  described.  These  are  the  last  important 
ports  on  the  southern  coast,  after  this  the  northern  shore  being  more 
favonred  in  tliis  respect.  Here  we  are  pretty  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
many  pests  in  the  shape  of  in.sects  that  exist  on  the  island. 

Cuba  is  not  as  free  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  deadly  pests  and 
insects,  and  the  centipede,  tarantula,  scorpion,  mosquito,  and  sand-fly 
live  here  as  if  "  to  the  manor  born."  Over  three  hundred  species  of 
flies  are  known,  among  which  those  to  be  most  dreaded  by  the  newcomer 
are  the  rodador,  or  roller,  wliich  clings  to  one  until  satiated  with  blood, 
and  then  tumbles  off  and  rolls  away  ;  the  jejeti,  so  small  as  not  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  with  a  sting  sharp  enough  to  be  felt  beyond 
dispnte.  Both  of  these  are  considered  jjy  many  to  belong  to  the  mosquito 
family.     Neither  nets  nor  smoke  avail  against  tlie  last-named  pest.     An- 
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other  insect  to  be  dreaded  is  the  chif/o,  or  jigger,  which  very  much  resem- 
bles the  common  house  flea.  The  female  of  this  species  I)urrows  under 
the  skin  of  the  foot,  and  unless  she  is  removed  entire,  before  she  has  laid 
her  eggs,  serious  consequences  are  like  to  follow. 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  only  animal  peculiar  to  the  island 
is  the  rat-shaped  jutia,  which  the  Spanish  denominated  as  the  "  voiceless 
dog."  These  little  creatures  grow  to  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  deer,  descended  from  animals 
brought  to  the  island  from  Eui'ope.  Wild  dogs  and  cats  are  plentiful 
in  the  woods,  these  having  sprung  from  their  domesticated  kindred. 
Among  domestic  animals,  of  which  there  are  over  four  million  head,  are 
the  ox,  horse,  and  dog,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  island. 
Domestic  fowl  include  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  and  peacocks ;  there  are 
claimed  to  be  over  two  hundred  species  of  indigenous  birds,  and  over 
seven  hundred  different  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers. 
Turtles  are  common,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  b}'  Columbus,  the 
natives  made  an  industry  of  cultivating  these  for  food.  The  cai/m(m,  or 
crocodile,  and  iguana,  a  kind  of  lizard,  are  more  common  than  desired, 
while  sharks  are  quite  numerous  in  some  of  the  bays.  Snakes  are  not 
common,  the  largest  being  the  maja,  often  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  but  harmless.  There  is  another  species,  of  a 
venomous  nature,  by  the  name  of  juba,  -which  at  full  size  is  about  six  feet 
in  length. 

Especially  favoured  with  her  endless  summers,  her  smiling  blue  seas, 
her  cerulean  skies,  her  gorgeous  flowering  plants,  her  shores  made  bright 
with  the  tints  of  precious  stones,  that  gleam  with  a  thousand  prismatic 
hues,  until  they  outvie  the  rainbow,  without  being  overburdened  with 
unpleasant  denizens  of  the  forests,  Cuba  is  blest  also  with  her  variety  of 
beautiful  birds.  The  list  is  a  long  one,  but  foremost  comes  flitting  out 
from  the  groves  of  stately  and  wide-spreading  trees,  in  flocks,  the  golden 
robin,  almost  putting  to  shame  his  Northern  brother  ;  then  there  is  the 
jjedoreva,  or  bluebird,  with  its  bright-coloured  throat  and  breast  contrast- 
ing vividly  with  its  pea-green  head  and  Irody ;  the  catbird,  vivacious  and 
saucy  ;  the  paroquet,  of  dazzling  plumage  ;  the  Spanish  woodpecker,  cheer- 
ful and  brilliant ;  wild  pigeons  in  almost  any  number  and  colour  ;  the 
English  ladybird,  with  a  bonnet  of  blue,  a  scarf  of  scarlet  over  its  breast, 
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and  a  cloak  of  green  niiining  into  black  over  its  back  ;  then  there  is 
another  woodpecker  of  golden  hne ;  the  ibis,  and  the  indigo-bird;  and 
more  than  half  a  hnndred  varieties  of  the  hnmniing-bird.  Some  of  these 
last  are  no  larger  than  a  bnttertly,  with  less  than  half  its  breadth  of  wings. 
Casting  a  shadow  over  all  of  these,  now  haunting  the  sugar  plantation, 
now  roving  in  all  its  fearless  outlawry  on  the  very  edge  of  the  town,  now 
flying  high  in  the  air  over  some  broad  stretch  of  forest,  flies  hither  and 
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thither  over  onr  heads  tlie  iil)iqnitary  crow.  Although  he  differs  in 
appearance  here  somewhat,  and  is  known  as  the  turkey  buzzard,  he  is 
still  the  same  dusky-hued.  independent,  feathered  bandit  that  we  have 
seen  hovering  over  the  corn-fields  of  New  England,  the  rice-fields  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  marshes  of  India,  the  valleys  of  Europe,  the  ice-floes  of  the 
Arctic  zone,  or  swarming  in  the  equatorial  belt  of  Ceylon. 

Although  the  island  is  still  rich  in  this  feathered  population,  —  creatures 
of  beautiful  plumage  and  melodious  song,  —  many  varieties  have  disap- 
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peared  altogether  from  the  tropics,  wliile  others  are  seldom  seen.  This 
is  due  to  those  who  have  hunted  the  iiiott'ensive  and  beautiful  creatures 
for  their  wings  or  feathers  to  grace  the  bonnet  of  tlie  devotee  of  fashion. 
This  hunting  for  these  rainbow-hued  l)irds  of  tlie  Southern  lands  has  con- 
tinued until  some  of  the  islands  are  entirely  witliout  their  song  or  pres- 
ence. On  all  of  them,  they  are  far  less  in  numl^er  than  when  the  Spanish 
caravels  first  entered  these  seas.  As  a  rule,  in  these  regions,  birds  of 
plumage  are  more  common  than  tliose  of  sweet  melody. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  quadrupeds  of  the  islands,  the  climate  and 
physical  features  being  favoural)le,  have  multiplied,  until,  from  tlie  few 
domestic  animals  brought  to  tlie  place,  they  have  become  numerous. 
Before  the  insurrection  of  1868,  horses  were  so  numerous  that  few  trav- 
elled on  foot.  But  since  then  they  have  been  thinned  through  the  ravages 
of  continual  war.  In  the  Baracoa  district,  oxen  are  used  both  as  the 
beasts  of  bm-den  and  for  driving.  Wild  horses,  as  they  were  once  to 
be  found  in  the  savannas,  are  not  to  be  seen  now.  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar to  find  that  the  horses  of  the  Andalusian  race,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Cuba,  have  lost  in  size,  hut  have  gained  in  vitality,  wdiile  being 
more  docile  than  in  their  native  country.  The  camel  was  introduced  into 
the  island  many  years  since,  but  did  not  thrive,  owing  to  a  species  of 
insect  which  would  enter  its  feet,  so  as  to  make  it  permanently  lame. 
Goats  and  sheep  have  also  been  brought  to  the  island,  and  these  have 
not  done  -well.  The  goat  has  become  strangely  tamed,  while  the  sheep 
has  had  its  coat  of  wool  replaced  with  one  of  hair. 

Santa  Clara,  on  the  whole,  is  not  altogether  unpleasant,  or  uninviting. 
It  has,  perhaps,  some  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  world,  one  of  which, 
located  just  outside  of  Cienfuegos,  has  been  so  well  pictured  by  the  Amer- 
ican traveller,  Mr.  M.  M.  Ballon,  that  his  description  seems  worth  quoting 
in  this  connection:  "Here  the  mango,  with  its  peach-like  foliage,  was 
bending  to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  its  ripening  fruit ;  the  alligator 
pear  was  marvellously  beautiful  in  its  full  blossom,  suggesting,  in  form 
and  colour,  the  passion-flower;  the  soft,  delicate  foliage  of  the  tamarind 
w^as  like  our  sensitive-plant;  the  banana-trees  were  in  full  bearing,  the 
deep-green  fruit  (it  is  ripened  and  turns  yellow  off  the  tree)  being  in  clus- 
ters of  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  tipped  at  the  same  time  by  a  single  pend- 
ant, glutinous  Inid   nearly  as   large   as   a   pineapple.     The   date-palm,  so 
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suggestive  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  oiil}-  one  \vc  harl  seen  in  Cuba,  was 
represented  liy  a  diuice  specinien.  impoi'ted  in  its  yuiitli.  There  was  also 
a  star-apple  tree,  remarkal^li'  for  its  uniform  and  graceful  shape,  full  of 
the  green  fruit,  with  here  and  there  a  ripening  specimen  ;  so,  also,  was 
the  favourite  zapota,  its  rusty-coated  fruit  hanging  in  tempting  ab\mdance. 
From  the  low,  broad-spreading  trees  depended  the  grapefruit,  as  large  as 
an  infant's  head,  and  yellow  as  gold,  while  the  orange,  lime,  and  lenuju 
trees,  bearing  blossoms,  green  and  ripe  fruit  all  together,  met  the  eye 
at  every  turn,  and  filled  the  garden  with  fragrance.     The  cocoanut-palm, 
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with  its  tall,  straight  stem  and  clustering  fruit,  dominated  all  the  rest. 
Guava,  fig,  custard-apple,  and  breadfruit  trees  all  were  in  bearing.  Our 
hospitable  host  plucked  freely  of  the  choicest  for  the  benefit  of  his  chance 
visitors."     Was  there  ever  such  a  fruit  garden  before,  or  elsewhere  ? 

We  should  look  for  its  equal  only  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  and 
even  in  that  wonderland  could  not  expect  a  greater  variety  of  the  tempt- 
ing fruits  of  the  most  fertile  of  soils  and  the  rarest  of  climates,  or  to  find 
evidence  of  equal  forethought  in  the  cultivation. 

No  sooner  have  we  passed  into  the  province  of  Matanzas  than  we  are 
told  that  this  was  the  ''  hotbed  of  rebellion,"  and  its  capital  "  the  nest 
of  insurgents,"  "  the  birthplace  of  patriots." 
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During  tlie  late  war  we  heard  frequent  mention  of  tlie  trochas.  A 
trocha  is  simply  a  space  cleared  of  all  trees  and  debris,  fur  a  width  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  yards,  the  sides  being  blockaded  with  a  mass 
of  trees,  stumps,  and  Ijrushwood,  a  barrier  almost  impossible  to  pass. 
The  ,enclosui'e  becomes  the  site  of  a  series  of  blockhouses.  These  are 
of  three  kinds,  situated  so  as  to  constitute  a  complete  form  of  defence. 
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The  first  and  most  conspicuous  is  a  two-story  stone  house,  built  over  a 
cellar,  with  a  watch-tower  above,  holding  powerful  searchlights,  and 
affording  to  the  sentinel  on  duty  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  walls  of  the  structure  are  filled  with  rifle-holes,  and,  in  some,  small 
field-pieces  were  placed.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  fort  is  a  two- 
story  blockhouse,  the  lower  portion  built  of  stone  chinked  in  with  mud, 
and  the  upper  part  constructed  of  wood.  This  building  is  connected  with 
the  larger  by  a  series  of  smaller  houses,  having  iron  roofs,  and  with  their 
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sides  l)oard('(l  up  to  the  height  of  a  man.  In  tliese  shed-li]<e  barracks 
were  from  live  to  ten  men,  waiting  for  tlie  enemy  that  was  lilcely  to 
approacli.  Between  the  bloclihouses  were;  strung  many  strands  of  ljarl)ed 
wire,  wliile  at  some  of  the  trochas  the  situation  was  made  more  deadly 
Ijy  tlie  concealed  bombs.  Considering  the  almost  impenetrable  jungles 
surrounding  a  trocha,  and  the  ominous  defence  made  from  within,  they 
jjresented  a  somewhat  frightful  method  of  warfare. 

Some  of  them  were  constructed  on  the  line  of  the  railroads,  so  that 
troops  could  be  transported  from  one  to  another.  The  ears  run  on  these 
lines  were  iron-clad,  with  sides  pierced  with  rille-holes.  But  if  the 
Spaniards  placed  great  confiderice  in  these  novel  means  of  defence,  they 
proved  not  altogether  as  formidable  as  might  have  Ijeen  expected,  for  the 
deep  woods  encircling  one  of  them  afforded  capital  protection  to  the  enemy 
creeping  upon  them  unawares,  and  a  determined  force  concealed  in  the 
thickets  could  maintain  a  raking  fire  upon  the  defenders  of  the  block- 
houses, doing  them  even  more  harm  than  the}'  could  inflict  on  their  outside 
foes.  Something  of  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  work  carried  out  by  the 
Spanish  may  l)e  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  system  of  the  so-called 
Mariel-Artemisa-Majaraa,  reaching  from  the  fortified  houses  of  the  Mariel 
a  little  west  of  Havana,  to  the  border  of  the  Cienga,  in  the  i)rovince  of 
Matanzas,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  there  were  over  six  hundred 
of  these  trochas. 

Matanzas,  the  capital,  now  next  in  importance  as  a  seaport  to  the 
capital  of  Cuba,  is  fifty-four  miles  east  of  Havana,  by  the  wagon  road, 
or  seventy-five  by  rail.  When  Columbus  discovered  the  island,  the  present 
site  of  Matanzas  was  occupied  by  a  flourishing  native  village  named 
Yucayo.  In  1693  a  Spanish  hidalgo,  named  Manzaneda,  purchased  from 
Carlos  H.  a  few  hectares  of  land  in  this  \icinity,  including  the  deserted 
grounds  of  the  Indian  town,  and  settled  here  thirty  families  from  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  with  mass  and  solemn 
ceremony  the  name  was  changed  to  San  Carlos  y  San  Severino,  and  on 
the  next  day,  Monday,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  the  cathedral  and 
castle  of  San  Severino.  Not  a  very  Isad  example  of  expediency,  con- 
sidering it  was  done  in  a  country  noted  for  never  doing  to-day  what 
might  be  put  off  till  to-morrow.  But  this  i)ious  name  was  swallowed  up 
later    by    that    more    jjarbarous    one    it    Ijears    to-day  —  Matanzas,    "  the 
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slaughter-pen."  The  reason  fur  this  name  was  the  fact  tliat  its  in- 
habitants obtained  their  living  chiefl}-  by  raising  and  butchering  cattle 
for  the  market  of  Havana. 

The  city  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Cuba,  between 
and  across  two  rivers,  is  hemmed  in  on  the  background  bj'  picturesque 
hills,  and  fronts  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  huge  crescent.  The  lofty  sentinel 
of  the  city,  the  Monteo  del  Pan,  or  ''  Bread  Mountam,"  is  the  first  land 
sighted  l)y  steamers  from  the  North.     The  city  has  better  drainage  than 
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some  of  the  others  in  Cuba,  and  thus  enjoys  better  health.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  dwellings  is  a  mixture  mainly  of  Italian,  Grecian,  and 
Moorish,  all  the  buildings  being  of  one  story,  and  pictures  of  the  past 
rather  than  the  present. 

It  is  connected  with  Havana  b}'  two  lines  of  railroad,  on  one  of  which, 
before  the  war,  were  used  American-built  cars,  drawn  by  American 
engines,  and  usually  run  by  American  engineers.  It  may  be  pertinent 
to  say  that  railroads  were  constructed  in  Cuba  before  they  were  in  any 
other  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Chinamen  are  quite  common  here,  as  they 
are  elsewhere  on  the  island.  Tiie}-  are  peaceful  and  industrious,  living  on 
a,  mere  pittance  in  the  dream  of  returning  to  their  native  land  at  some 
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time,  witli  a  tfallicient  competence  to  pass  the  remainder  of  tlieir  lives 
in  ease  and  comfort. 

An  object  of  special  interest  to  the  tourists  visiting  Matanzas  is  tlie 
valley  of  the  Yumuri  River,  ^^dlich  in  some  respects  reminds  ns  of 
the  laoan  vale  in  Maui.  But  we  lack  here  the  massive  walls,  tiie  t(jwering 
Needles,  the  bewildering  array  of  ferns  belonging  to  the  othci-.  In  their 
stead  we  trace  a  narrow  gorge  f(jur  miles  in  length,  through  which  flows 
the  river.  It  is  a  peaceful  retreat,  filled  with  ruined  villas  and  the  verdure 
of  a  tropical  clime,  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  flowers,  overwatched  by 
sentinel-palms,  with  their  ashen-gray  stems  and  concentric  rings.  Here 
are  seen  in  full  glow  of  scarlet  blossoms,  a  tree  of  matchless  shape,  and 
flowering,  the  Southern  jasmine,  yellow  as  gold  ;  the  mignonette-tree,  fully 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  beside  it  the  delicate  vinca,  in  its  flowers  of  in- 
tense red  and  snow-white.  Some  wild  banana-trees  throw  up  their  stems 
and  then  droop  to  the  earth  as  if  overcome  by  the  effort,  and  near  by,  over 
that  tree  or  shrub,  vJiirh  no  man  can  tell,  called  the  "Spanish  bayonet." 
climb  a  mass  of  pink,  purple,  and  white  flowers  that  remind  us  of  morn- 
intir-o-lories.  This  romantic  valley  is  believed  to  have  been  at  some  remote 
period  the  bed  of  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  which  burst  its  bounds  on 
the  side  toward  the  sea,  and  in  a  single  night  ran  itself  out. 

More  noted  than  this  valley  are  the  caves  of  Bellamar,  which  are 
reached  over  a  rou2:h  road  of  six  miles.  These  consist  of  a  chain  of  under- 
ground  rooms,  extending  for  more  than  three  hundred  feet.  In  some  of 
these  subterranean  apartments  are  beautiful  pictures  of  natural  architecture. 

On  the  Cumbrean  hills  which  overlook  this  scene,  the  camp-fires  of  the  in- 
surgents gleamed  almost  constantlv  durina;  the  nights  of  Cuba's  long  struggle 
for  freedom.  Another  spot  in  Matanzas  of  pathetic  interest  is  the  Plaza 
d'Armas,  laid  out  in  the  usual  style  of  Spanish  squares.  On  this  historic 
spot  have  perished  many  of  the  l)rave  sons  of  Cuban  liberty,  not  all  of 
whose  sufferings  have  been  told  to  the  woidd.  Among  the  last  and  tlie 
noblest  was  the  unjustly  accused  poet  Placido,  whose  sad  story  we  have 
told.  A  building  of  especial  interest  overlooking  the  ])laza  is  the  so-called 
"  palace,"  whose  walls  have  so  often  rung  with  the  mirth  and  chivalry  of 
those  receptions  given  by  Cuba's  rulers  of  her  richest  province. 

The  building  is  a  large,  rambling  affair  of  two  stories,  of  stone,  stucco, 
and  adobe,  with  flat  roof,  and  covered  arches  or  portales,  as  they  are  called 
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in  Spanish.  The  ground  floor  was  given  up,  according  to  Spanish  custom, 
to  the  offices  of  tlie  government,  storerooms,  soldiers'  quarters,  stables, 
kitchens,  etc.,  while  the  upper  floor  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  digni- 
taries of  government.  The  second  story  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  wide  stone 
steps,  ,worn  into  hollows  by  the  many  feet  that  have  climbed  this  way  during 
the  three  centuries  of  their  existence.  Vast  apartments,  more  like  halls 
than  living-rooms,  are  reached,  li^ghted  by  crystal  chandeliers,  where,  in 
the  centuries  gone  by,  many  grand  receptions  have  been  given,  attended 
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by  the  beautiful  women  and  the  proud  men  not  only  of  this  province,  but 
representatives  from  old  Spain,  while  in  the  huge  dining-room  banquets 
have  been  served  that  for  ceremony  and  dazzling  display  have  probably 
never  been  outdone  in  the  New  World.  Then  there  are  the  sleeping-apart- 
ments, with  their  broad  expanse  of  marble  floors  and  their  stately  bed- 
steads, the  high  posts  surmounted  with  brass  crowns,  curtained  and 
canopied  and  ruffled  in  the  gorgeous  manner  of  the  old  country  from 
which  they  were  brought  hundreds  of  years  ago,  all  in  keeping  with  the 
suldimity  of  loneliness  of  the  whole  interior.  It  seems  like  escaping  from 
prison,  in  spite  of  all  this  stately  luxury,  to  get  out  into  the  open  air,  where 
we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  bay  ami  a  scent  of  sea  breeze. 
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THE    PUADO,    LOOKING    TOWARD    MORRO    CASTLE. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


HAVANA. 


FROM  Matanzas  Ave  go  by  steamer  to  the  one  great  city  of  Cuba,  its 
capital,  and  tlie  leading  metropolis  of  the  West  Indies,  which  was 
at  one  time  believed  to  be  destined  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
Western  world.  For  this  reason  it  was  styled  "  Llave  del  Nuevo  Minidcj," 
or  "Key  of  the  New  World."  Between  the  city  last  described  and  this 
Havana  toward  which  we  are  bound,  the  coast  presents  a  rolling  country, 
wdth  high  hills  and  mountains  in  the  l)ackground,  and  the  stamp  of  trop- 
ical fertility  over  all.  Pan,  considered  to  be  the  shape  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
hence  its  name,  is  the  last  object  to  fade  from  view.  Following  the 
northern  shore  of  the  island  westward,  we  continue  to  gaze  upon  the  fer- 
tile, undulating  lands  mitil  w^e  discover,  sitting  as  it  first  seems  on  the  sea, 
that  picturesque  fortification  built  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1573.  wliich 
bears  the  equally  picturesque  name  of  Castillo  del  Morro,  or,  as  we 
Americans  prefer,  Morro  Castle. 
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We  look  ill  vain  for  the  harliour,  where  we  liave  been  told  it  was  the 
custom  for  so  many  years  to  drop  the  signals  at  sunset  and  let  ntj  one 
enter  after  that  until  another  day.  A  romantic  picture  is  presented  by  the 
mighty  breast  of  tawny  rock,  which  has  defied  the  sea  for  so  many  ages, 
and  which  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  harbour  beyond,  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  in  Cuba's  long  list  of  harbours,  until  we  come  close  upon  the 
narrow  channel  leading  to  the  retreat  of  water  within,  and  rounding 
the  point  of  rocks,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  harljour  containing  a 
forest  of  masts,  with  foliage  of  innumerable  flags.  The  lighthouse  stands 
like  a  grim  sentinel  at  this  entrance  to  the  notable  Spanish  capital,  where 
over  bristling  guns  and  staffs  and  signals  floated  so  long  the  red  and  yellow 
ensign  of  old  Spain. 

And  now  the  cit}',  standing  on  the  peninsula  thrust  into  the  bay  from 
the  west,  with  its  houses  reaching  down  so  close  that  we  are  sure  some 
have  already  slipped  off  into  the  water,  rises  before  our  watchful  gaze,  the 
famous  city  of  San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana,  founded  in  1519  by  Diego 
Velasquez,  the  conqueror  of  Cuba.  Winding  our  way  slowly  in  among 
the  ships  of  se\'eral  nations,  we  at  last  find  anchorage  in  Regla  Bay. 

Our  view  of  the  capital  from  the  distance  is  most  pleasing  and  pictur- 
esque, but  the  setting  for  this  Queen  of  the  Island  lacks  the  noble  old  hills 
of  Matanzas.  In  the  days  of  peril  from  sea  and  land,  the  city  was  stoutly 
walled,  like  the  cities  of  China,  but  long  since  these  obstructions  have 
fallen  away,  and  outside  of  where  they  stood,  a  new  city  had  been  reared ; 
but  the  dividing  line  is  plainly  preserved  in  the  contrast  betw^een  the  dual 
portions  of  the  capital.  Entering  the  older  quarter,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  streets  so  narrow  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  team  to  pass  another ;  and 
often  for  long  distances,  awnings  hung  out  from  houses  opposite  touch  each 
other,  so  that  we  pass  under  a  tent  wliich  appears  to  be  without  sides  or 
end  to  the  top. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  absence  of  those  striking  Spanish  garbs  we 
have  always  associated  with  the  people  of  this  race  and  with  their  cousins 
in  these  islands  of  the  West  Indies  —  the  Spanish  hats  with  their  long 
flowing  bands,  the  cloaks  thrown  picturesquely  over  the  shoulder,  the 
bright-coloured  jackets  or  waistcoats,  the  pantaloons  opened  or  slashed 
below  the  knee,  and  the  black  cravats ;  but  we  find  here,  as  in  mauA' 
other  places,  that  the  French  autocrat  of  fashion  rules  in  the  matter  of 
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dress.  The  language  spoken  here,  except  among  the  better  class,  where 
there  is  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  old  Castilian  speech, 
retains  but  little  of  the  deep,  sonorous,  musical,  and  haughty  tone  so 
natural  at  home,  and  the  soft,  languid  accent  of  the  women  is  lost  in  the 
((uick,  unfeeling  voice  of  the  Ciil)an. 

The  hoTises  are  of  a  uniformly  low  structure,  mostly  made  of  white  and 
yellow  stone,  or  plastered  with  a  stucco  of  pink  or  green.     But  over  ue;irly 
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all,  and  even  the  vegetation,  yellow'seems  to  be  the  prevailing  hue.  We 
are  reminded  that  not  long  since,  over  the  same  streets  that  we  traverse 
with  tlie  curious  gaze  of  strangers,  worked,  two  and  two  chained, together, 
the  poor  wretches  who  were  forced  to  j^ay  the  penalty  of  some  crime,  real 
or  imaginary,  by  years  of  thankless  drudgery.  Among  these  impressed 
workmen  were  proud  Carlists  from  the  old  country,  fallen  hidalgos  from 
Castile,  chained,  it  might  be,  to  some  negro  slave  from  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
equal  now  in  their  wretchedness.     Each  morning  these  pitiable  creatures 
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were  led  out  to  be  counted  and  numljered  and  marched  to  their  day's 
drear\-  toil.  Each  prisoner  had  a  band  of  iron  riveted  to  his  ankle  and 
another  around  his  waist,  with  a  chain  connecting  the  two,  this  always 
dangling  and  rattling  about  him  whenever  he  moved,  in  the  same  manner 
in  whidi  the  Siberian  exile  was  loaded  down  that  he  might  not  escape. 
At  night  they  were  returned  to  their  poor  sleeping  quarters,  to  lie  down 
to  such  rest  as  could  come  to  them,  with  their  chains  still  upon  them. 
Their  grim  lodging-house  was  the  Presidio  or  ''  great  prison."  Some  of 
these  were,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  murder,  some  of  them  were  petty  thieves, 
some  political  offenders,  and  still  others  charged  with  the  crime  (I)  of 
thinking  for  themselves. 

The  finest  street  in  Havana  is  the  Cerro,  climbing  the  hill  at  the  rear 
of  the  town,  along  which  stand  magnificent  old  villas  set  in  the  midst  of 
such  gardens  as  only  a  tropical  country  can  produce.  Not  a  few  of  these 
fine  residences  have  stirring  histories,  some  of  them  with  tragical  endings. 
The  most  attractive  promenade  is  the  Paseo  de  Tacon,  which  is  sheltered 
from  tlie  middaj-  sun  b}-  twin  rows  of  grand  old  acacias,  called  the 
"  peacock  trees,"  on  account  of  their  enormous  tufts  of  yellow  and  crimson 
flowers.  This  magnificent  drive  was  originated  by  that  ruler  of  Cuba 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  will  long  remain  as  his  monument. 

The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  great  yellow  palace  of  the  governor- 
general,  on  the  Plazas  de  Armas,  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  the  cathedral 
built  l:)y  the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and  the  still  more  ancient  church  of  San  Juan 
de  Dios,  founded  as  long  ago  as  1573.  The  church  of  San  Felipe  is  noted 
for  its  large  library.  Though  a  Catholic  city,  Havana  is  not  over-supplied 
with  churches.  The  largest  is  the  Merced,  a  striking  building  of  the  rococo 
style,  having  handsome  marble  altars  and  beautiful  frescoing. 

The  one  among  these  which  would  l)e  most  likely  to  attract  the  visitor 
is  the  cathedral,  erected  l)y  the  Jesuits  on  the  site  of  a  nuich  older  church 
built  in  1519.  The  rude,  pillared  Avails  of  stone,  grown  over  with  moss, 
tell  plainly  of  the  age  of  this  one.  Two  lofty  towers  are  hung  with  bells, 
which  have  rung  the  matins  and  the  vespers  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  Some  of  the  bells  are  relics  of  days  far  removed  from  even  this 
date.  The  biiilding  is  of  the  usual  Hispano-American  style,  possessing 
in  itself  little  attraction  for  the  foreigner,  but  compared  with  most 
churches  of  these  latitudes,  it  shows  good  taste.      That  wliich  calls  the 
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visitor  to  its  somljre  precinct  is  tlie  fact  tliat  it  is  the  toml)  of  the  world's 
greatest  navigator. 

All  that  is  to  be  seen  of  the  sacred  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious 
person  are  supposed  to  lie,  is  tv  marble  tablet  six  or  eight  feet  square  in  the 
choir  at  the  right  of  the  altar,  surmounted  with  a  bust  of  tlie  explorer 
wreathed  in  laurel.  This  is  not  mucli  credit  to  the  artists,  and  the  bom- 
bastic inscription  underneath  is  of  still  less  credit  to  the  authors.     As  is 
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well  known,  or  supposed  to  be  known,  for  history  is  but  an  uncertain  key 
to  the  lock  of  facts,  Coliunlnis  died  in  Valladolid,  Spain,  on  Ascension 
Day,  May  20,  1506.  His  body  was  given  its  first  interment  in  the 
church  of  San  Francisco,  in  that  city.  Seven  years  later,  the  remains 
were  removed  to  Seville,  at  the  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas,  and  King 
Ferdinand  marked  the  place  with  a  monument,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

"  A  Castile  y  Leon, 
Nuevo  mumlo  dio  Colon." 
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In  1536  the  body  of  Columbus,  witli  that,  of  his  son  Diego,  was  removed 
to  Santo  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  and  given  interment  in  its  principal  church. 
After  the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  Cubans,  anxious 
that  the  ashes  of  their  great  discoverer  should  repose  on  Spanish  soil, 
again  took  up  the  remains,  on  the  loth  of  January,  1796,  and  this  time 
gave  them  sepulture  in  the  cathedral  at  Havana,  a  very  appropriate  rest- 
ing-place. Now  that  this  island  has  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  Spain, 
will  she  again,  one  asks  himself,  desire  to  move  the  ashes  of  the  famous 
man  ? 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  it  is  claimed,  on  what  seems 
to  be  good  evidence,  that  the  ashes  of  Columbus  were  not  removed  from 
Santo  Domingo,  Ijut  that  the  priests  there  substituted  anotlier  body  for  it. 
But  this  matters  little. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  feature  about  this  cathedral  of  La  Virgin 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion,  is  the  view  one  can  obtain  from  the  top  of  its 
high  bell-tower.  The  old  bell  ringer,  who  has  spent  all  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  this  narrow  eyrie,  delights  to  descant  on  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  bells  around  him.  The  one  on  the  right  is  dated  1664, 
and  another  1698,  with  the  imprint  of  London  now  nearly  effaced.  What 
awakenings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  peace  and  war,  of  birth,  marriage,  and 
death,  these  messengers  have  sent  abroad  !  Now,  some  sail  having  been 
sighted  on  the  distant  seas,  have  they  sounded  the  alarm  of  danger ;  anon 
a  stirring  call  to  arms  ;  now,  peace  once  more  has  settled  triurnphantly 
over  the  island,  ringing  out  its  grand  proclamation  of  victory  ;  then,  some 
one  dying  high  in  the  affairs  of  government,  the  bells  have  slowly  tolled 
their  sorrow ;  or  for  some  happy  bridal  train  have  pealed  forth  their  notes 
of  gladness  ;  and  ever,  through  these  shifting  scenes  of  lights  and  shadows, 
have  they  called  regularly  their  pious  followers  to  matins  and  to  vespers  — 
now  rung  by  youth  with  a  life  of  hope  before  him,  now  by  an  old  man, 
grown  gray  with  the  years  and  the  accumulations  of  time's  burdens  — 
for  nearly  three  centuries  of  change. 

The  first  glance  surprises  us  by  the  vast  level  of  the  roof-tops,  all  the 
houses  seeming  to  be  of  the  same  height.  If  it  is  early  in  the  morning 
when  we  take  our  observations,  we  shall  see  many  of  these  made  the 
scene  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  laundress ;  but  if  it  is  in  the  evening, 
under  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  studded  with  stars,  we  shall  find  these 
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same  places  alive  with  the  merry  tlanoers  and  imisicians  of  a  pleasure 
party.  Again  there  may  be  wafted  the  martial  strains  of  a.  military  band 
playing  in  the  Plaza  de  Isabella. 

Few  Cuban  windows  have  gLass  in  them,  and  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
poorest,  share  alike  in  this  respect.  Broad,  projecting  windows,  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  afford  both  light  and  fresh  air,  but  do  not  protect  the 
inmates  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious  passer-by.     As  fresh  air,  and   not 
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privacy,  is  what  is  sought  in  Cuba,  the  end  desired  seems  to  have  been 
acquired.  A  jmson-like  effect  is  given  these  windows  by  stout  horizontal 
bars  holding  them  in  place.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  loose  lace  curtains 
make  a  pretence  of  shutting  out  the  vision  of  the  outsider.  Instead  of 
knocking  before  entering  a  house,  as  we  do,  it  is  customary  to  speak. 
Within  the  house  we  find  it  quite  as  destitute  of  doors  as  it  is  of  windows, 
according  to  our  ideas,  the  apartments  being  divided  by  curtains.  Should 
there  be  a  partition  between  the  rooms,  it  would  not  reach  higher  than  a 
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man's  head,  lest  it  sliould  cut  oft'  the  circulation  of  air.  The  result  of  this 
constant  living  in  the  fresh  air  is  shown  by  the  Cubans,  who  really  live 
out  of  doors  more  than  under  cover,  in  tbeir  broad  chests,  and  generally 
healthy  physiques. 

Something  like  three  miles  outside  of  the  city  is  a  high  enclosure 
marked  by  pits,  in  which  the  coffins  of  the  wealthy  citizens  are  placed. 
The  poor  are  not  blessed  with  even  this  small  show  of  burial,  and  if 
they  are  very  poor,  or  are  coloured,  several  bodies  may  be  dumped 
together  in  a  trench,  quicklime  being  sprinkled  over  them  to  hasten 
decomposition. 

Now  our  gaze  is  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  funeral-train  moving  toward 
the  great  burying-spot,  Campo  Santo.  The  hearse,  gilded  and  bedecked 
like  a  Juggernaut  car,  is  driven  by  a  flashily  dressed  person,  who  seems 
to  feel  himself  of  great  account.  His  dress  fairly  glistens  with  brass 
buttons  and  bright-coloured  ornaments,  he  has  a  cocked  hat  surrounded 
with  a  gilt  braid,  and  his  feet  are  encased  in  bright-topped  boots,  which, 
as  he  sits,  half  crouching,  come  nearly  to  his  chin.  In  one  hand  he 
swings  a  prodigious  whip  almost  constantly  over  the  horses  that  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  it.  Twelve  hired  mournei's  march  in  even  numbers  on 
each  side  of  the  hearse,  all  dressed  in  black,  with  swallow-tailed  coats,  and 
cocked  hats  wound  around  with  braid.  Then  follow  the  victorias  con- 
taining the  mourners,  whose  grief  is  supposed  to  be  genuine,  but  all  of 
whom,  in  company  with  the  driver  and  hired  flunkej's,  are  smoking  cigars 
at  a  terrific  rate. 

There  is  another  place  of  even  more  melancholy  interest  than  the 
Campo  Santo,  and  that  is  the  spot  protected  from  the  public  gaze  b}-  a 
high  fence.  It  is  where  slaves  were  brought  in  the  old  days  to  be  punished 
for  oft'ending  their  masters,  and  where  the  victim,  male  or  female,  was 
stripped  and  inhumanly  flogged.  Neither  did  this  uidiappy  place  fall 
into  disuse  with  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  although  the  poor  wretches 
were  cut  off  from  sight,  their  cries  of  torture  have  often  been  heard 
outside. 

A  pleasanter  place  to  visit  is  the  celebrated  Botanical  Garden.  One 
cannot  get  a  better  illustration  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  remarkable  exuberance  of  its  floral  offerings  than  by  visiting  this 
locality  in  New  Havana,  which  has  so  eclipsed  the  old    section  of  the 
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Cuban  capital.  The  groiuuls.  shaded  hy  stately  tropical  trees  and  llowers 
nearly  as  lofty,  the  margins  of  the  small  lake  and  waterways,  are  decked 
with  gorgeous  flowers,  prominent  among  which  is  to  he  seen  the  water- 
rose,  whose  pink  blossoms  are  iwice  the  size  of  our  pond-lily,  and  remind 
us  of  the  eastern  lotus.  But  unlike  our  northern  gardens,  this  is  never  in 
its  full  glor}'  at  one  time,  only  one  portion  making  beautiful   the  scene: 
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to-day  it  may  be  the  roses  and  the  heliotropes,  to-morrow  the  star  cactus, 
springing  into  full  l)lossom  from  scarlet  buds  starting  from  the  fiat  surface 
of  the  thick  leaves;  it  maj-  be  the  crimson  hibiscisand.  the  galan  de  noche, 
growing  like  a  palm-tree  to  a  height  greater  than  the  tallest  man,  with 
its  rounded  cre.st  drooping  -^vith  clusters  of  brown  blossoms  touched 
with  white.  This  modestly  blooms  by  night,  and  loses  its  fragrance  when 
sunlight  succeeds  the  moonlight  and  the  stars.  These  reach  along 
walks  of  noble  palms  and  the  wonderful  freak  of  tropical  nature,  the  coral 
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tree,  its  graceful  stem  topped  with  pendant  leaves  and  a  form  resembling 
the  familiar  sea  growth, — a  vegetable  coral  of  an  intense  red.  Then 
there  is  the  Carolina-tree,  resplendent  in  its  blazing  blossoms  and  dense 
foliage,  besides  other  tropical  and  exotic  varieties,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


THE    RULEKS    OF    CUBA. 


HAVANA,  like  all  the  rest  of  Cuba,  has  had  a  checkered  history. 
The  first  governor  or  captain-general  located  here  was  Juan  de 
Tejada,  who  made  this  his  capital  in  1589.  This  city  fared  better 
at  the  hands  of  the  Iniccaneers  than  did  Santiago,  but  in  1638  a  French 
pii'ate  captured  and  nearly  destroyed  the  town.  Some  years  later  it 
again  suffered  from  the  blighting  touch  of  the  sea-rovers,  this  time 
assisted  by  some  disaffected  Spaniards. 

The  most  important  seizure  of  the  city  was  mailc  by  the  English  in 
1762,  assisted  by  about  five  thousand  New  England  troops.  This  was 
soon  after  the  British  army,  aided  materially  by  the  New  England  Rangers, 
liad  effected  the  capture  of  Quebec.  French  power,  by  this  victory,  ended 
on  the  continent  of  America,  Spain  audaciously  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.     Aroused  by  the  spirit  of  Chatham,  Parliament  sent  Lord  Albe- 
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iiiarle  on  the  -Jth  of  March  to  attack  Havana,  tlic  capital  of  Cuba.  This 
expedition  was  joined  by  five  tliousand  men  from  tlie  colonies  of  Massa- 
cluusetts  and  Connecticut,  among  whom  were  Israel  Putnam  and  General 
Lyman,  the  leader  of  the  contingent,  and  other  Americans  afterward  noted 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

So  prompt  were  the  British  and  their  allies  in  this  movement  that  they 
reached  Havana  before  the  news  that  war  had  been  declared  had  been 
sent  to  the  island.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the  Cubans  made  a 
defence  which  prolonged  the  struggle  until  the  13tli  of  August,  when  the 
island  government  capitulated.  This  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  the  city  of  Havana  and  an  area  of  180  miles  eastward,  including 
Matanzas,  and  on  the  west  all  of  the  territory  to  the  sea.  Nine  ships 
of  the  line,  of  seventy-four  and  sixty-four  guns,  two  very  large  ships  on 
the  stocks,  about  twenty-five  loaded  merchant  vessels,  nearly  f  3,000,000 
belonging  to  the  King  and  Royal  Company,  cannon,  great  magazine 
stores,  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
On  the  14th  of  August  General  Keppel  took  possession  of  Fort  la  Punta, 
and,  about  noon,  of  the  Punta  gate  and  bastion,  while  at  the  same  time 
Brigadier  Howe  held  the  land  gate,  and  the  British  colours  wore  lK)i.sted  at 
the  places.  Before  the  day  closed,  every  Spanish  ship  in  the  harbour  was 
flying  the  flag  of  England. 

According  to  the  terms  of  peace  in  1763,  Cuba  was  restored  to  Spain, 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  disaster  to  Havana  proved  to  be  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  Under  the  brief  British  rule,  the  city  suddenly  awoke  to 
its  possibilities.  Although  the  foreigners  had  destroyed  nuich  property, 
and  had  laid  in  waste  sections  that  had  enjoyed  fair  prosperity  before 
their  coming,  they  taught  the  indolent  inhaljitants  how  speedily  to 
repair  these  losses,  and  how  to  increase  their  prosperity.  The  port 
of  Havana,  which  had  l)een  boastful  of  the  visits  of  half  a  dozen  European 
ships  during  a  year,  were  now  amazed  to  see  a  thousand  foreign  vessels 
entering  the  bay,  and  from  that  time  it  became  a  commercial  port  of 
importance. 

At  this  period,  and  for  some  time  after,  Cuba  was  denominated  by  Spain 
as  the  "  Ever  Faithful  Isle,"  but  already  a  spirit  of  discontent  became 
apparent  among  some  of  her  inhabitants.  The  independence  gained  by 
the  American  colonies,  abetted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Ijoth  Cubans  and 
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Spaniards,  awakened  some  of  tlie  former   to   the   possibility  tiiat   might 
come  to  their  land. 

Cuba  was  governed  from  tlie  first  b}'  men  sent  out  from  Spain.  uiidiT 
tlie  title  of  captain-general,  and  the  government  was  reall}-  a  military 
despotism.  The  ruler  was  invested  with  unlimited  |)o\ver.  and  accountable 
only  to  the  reigning  sovereign  at  home,  over  three  thousand  miles  away. 
With  such  absolute  power  in  his  hands,  aljle  to  liold  the  life  of  his  greatest 
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as  well  as  his  lowest  subject  at  his  will,  sending  one  into  exile  and  the 
other  to  death,  able  even  to  amend  the  laws  to  suit  his  own  purpose, 
it  is  ea.sy  to  see  that  gigantic  wrongs  were  likely  to  follow.  Few  men 
of  the  times  and  training  of  those  who  stood  in  this  despotic  place  could 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  as  pure  and  unselfish  as  they  went  into  it.  At 
least,  that  was  the  case  with  the  viceroys  of  Cuba.  The  position  was 
a  prize  for  which  men  struggled,  planned,  and  schemed,  it  may  be,  for 
a  lifethne,  and  may  have  bought  it  at  last  at  a  high  price.    But  no  matter 
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wliat  the  price  paid,  or  liow  poor  he  becaiiic  in  getting  it,  no  governor  of 
Cul)a  ever  went  l)aci<  to  his  native  land  without  carrying  witii  him  ample 
riches.  Each  knew  his  chance  for  holding  his  situation  was  limited,  and 
few  ever  thought  to  make  it  pleasant  or  profitable  fen-  his  subjects.  His 
nominal  salary  was  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  a  palace  for  his  abode 
given  him.  and  as  many  attendants  as  he  desired. 

If  such  rulers,  as  a  whole,  gave  their  subjects  reason  for  discontent  and 
revolution,  the  darkest  list  of  characters  affords  at  places  the  name  of  some 
patriot,  whose  love  of  justice  throws  bars  of  light  over  the  obscurity  of  his 
colleagues.  Even  Cuba  is  not  barren  of  such  names.  One  of  these  true 
patriots  was  Don  Luis  de  las  Casas,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  those  faithful  to  Cuba.  Another  is  Don  Francisco  de  Arrango, 
who  was  born  at  Havana,  but  educated  in  Siniin.  Understanding  the 
possibilities  of  his  native  island,  he  set  about  to  accomplish  the  most 
good  that  he  could.  He  succeeded  so  well  that,  from  being  a  losing 
factor  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  it  more  than  paid  its  way,  notwithstanding 
the  prodigal  manner  in  which  the  government  was  conducted.  It  was  due 
to  him  that  the  duty  on  cotton,  coffee,  and  spirits  w^as  removed  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  machinery  to  run  the  sugar  plantations  was 
admitted  free  from  the  United  States.  The  service  of  this  patriot  was 
so  well  apjareciated  in  Spain  that  he  was  offered  a  title  of  nobility,  but 
declined  it  on  the  ground  that,  while  titles  might  be  at  the  disposal  of 
kings,  only  God  could  make  a  true  nobleman.  Through  his  efforts,  Cuba 
was  represented  in  the  general  Cortes  at  Madrid,  and  there  he  attained  the 
golden  prize  of  his  long  and  useful  life  by  causing  the  ports  of  the  island 
to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade.  He  opposed  slavery,  though  he  did  not 
believe  it  practicable  to  abolish  slaves  at  once.  He  died  in  1837,  ripe 
witli  honours,  and  bequeathing  large  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
what  he  considered  the  public  good. 

Among  the  rulers  of  Cuba  none  has  left  a  wider  or  more  lasting  memory 
than  Taeon.  the  s:overnor-o-eneral  at  the  beaiinnino-  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.  Seeing  the  dark  cloud  hanging  over  his  island  empire,  and  realising 
that  only  a  strong  hand  and  unflinching  courage  could  lift  it  up  from  the 
slough  into  which  it  had  sunk  through  a  long  era  of  misrule,  he  set  about 
making  reforms,  jjurifying  the  offices  luider  him,  and  even  rebuilding 
cities,  that  they  might  be  brought  into  safer  and  better  conditions  for 
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living.  He  buldlj'  made  war  upon  the  ganibling-deiis,  whicli  were  such 
a  curse  to  the  cities,  suppressing  tlie  national  game  of  monte,  and  to  carry 
out  his  purpose  estal^lished  a  police  force  to  maintain  the  laws  he  de- 
manded. He  improved  the  capital  by  giving  it  a  system  of  lighting, 
and  a  well-ordered  fire  department.  Thus,  out  of  the  chaos  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  shameful  moral  condition  of  the  people,  he  evolved  a  code 
of  government  and   a  standard   of  society  that  stand  out  as  a  marked 
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example  of  what  one  man  could  do  even  in  that  period,  and  in  a  country 
reeking  with  the  festering  sores  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  misrule. 

Still,  even  Tacon  was  far  from  perfect,  and,  though  it  be  said  to  his 
shame,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  encouraged  slavery  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  one  before  him.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  extensive  improvements  made  all  over  the  island,  and  the  marvellous 
impetus  given  to  all  enterprises  under  his  energetic  government,  called 
for  more  labour.     The  sugar  industry,  in  one  line,  demanded  the  negro 
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help  to  carry  on  the  broad  phmtations,  ami.  in  less  than  a  decade,  over 
one  hundred  thousand  of  this  race  were  imported  into  Cuba.  Brought  from 
the  wilds  of  Africa  in  their  savage  condition,  no  thought  was  given  to 
civilising  them,  and  from  them  and  their  descendants  have  come  much 
of  the  troubles  which  have  given  the  island  the  unenviable  reputation 
of  being  the  land  of  revolutions.  The  evil  effect  of  this  sudden  influx  of 
a  foreign  people,  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, was  shown  in  1812,  when  a  league  of  these  negroes  rebelled,  and 
a  bitter  struggle  followed.  The  revolt  was  finally  put  down,  but  not  until 
the  leader  and  eiglit  of  his  followers  were  hanged,  and  hundreds  of  others 
killed,  while  a  still  greater  number  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  the  interior, 
there  to  perish  of  want,  or  to  become  no  better  than  wild  beasts,  preying 
upon  whomever  and  whatever  crossed  their  paths. 

The  character  of  Tacon,  called  by  his  admirers  "  the  Just,"  by  his 
detractors  "  the  Tyrant,"  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  boajtman  on 
the  waters  between  the  Punta  and  Morro  Castle  and  his  dusky  sweetheart. 
His  name  was  Pedro  Mantanez,  and  he  is  described  as  a  lusty,  good-look- 
ing, courageous  youth,  above  his  companions  in  intelligence  and  habits. 
As  he  pulled  his  oars  back  and  forth  on  his  course  he  eased  his  labour 
with  merry  songs,  for  love  made  his  heart  light  and  his  arm  strong. 

Miralda  Estales,  the  maid  of  Pedro's  choice,  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  his  confidence  and  affection.  She  has  been  described  as  a  happy  picture 
of  tropical  beauty,  —  a  matchless  face  touched  with  the  soft  tint  of  olive, 
large,  languid  eyes,  lips  that  vied  with  the  cherry  in  their  brightness,  and 
which,  whenever  she  smiled,  and  this  was  frequently,  parted  to  display 
twin  rows  of  pearls.  These  features,  together  with  a  figure  rich  in  its 
womanly  outlines,  were  united  to  a  charm  of  manner  known  only  to  the 
young  and  cheerful,  who  have  not  a  care  in  life.  Naturally  she  had  many 
admirers,  but  she  treated  them  all  alike,  except  in  the  case  of  her  Pedro, 
whom  she  loved  with  a  Southern  constancy.  She  kept  a  small  cigar  store, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  Tacon's  rule  she  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
certain  Spanish  nobleman,  as  he  delighted  to  call  himself,  —  and  which 
indeed  he  was,  if  high  birth  is  the  true  criterion  of  man's  estate,  —  but  a 
despicable  profligate  according  to  his  manner  of  life. 

Let  that  be  as  it  will.  Count  Almonte  soon  found  his  way  to  the  store 
of  the  pretty  Creole  who  sold  cigars  to  support  herself,  both  of  lier  parents 
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being  dead.  Attracted,  as  many  uther.s  had  been,  \)y  her  native  graee  and 
beauty,  it  was  not  long  Ijefore  the  count  confessed  liis  passion  for  her,  and 
besouglit  her  to  share  with  liini  his  line  estate  just  outside  of  the  city. 
But  Miralda  politely  declined  his  oft'er,  and  the  surprised  suitor  went  liis 
wa}-,  to  devise  some  other  method  by  which  he  could  gain  the  beautiful 
cigar  vender. 

This  he  did  by  sending  some  of  his  faithful  followers  to  entice  the  maid 
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to  his  place,  and  she,  never  suspecting  harm  until  it  was  too  late,  found 
herself  at  his  door,  to  be  met  by  him  with  the  declaration  that  she  should 
never  be  allowed  her  personal  libert}'  until  she  had  promised  to  become 
the  mistress  of  his  home.  This  met  with  a  scornful  refusal  from  her,  and 
she  defiantly  accused  him  of  his  treachery.  Though  she  had  met  her 
captor  with  proud  defiance,  she  realised  that  she  was  helpless  in  her  situa- 
tion. Neither  could  she  reasonably  expect  that  the  humble  Pedro  could 
successfully  combat  the  powerful  count  in  his  intrigue.     In  this  hopeless 
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situation,  she  guarded  with  uncommun  watchfuhiess  the  slender  stiletto 
that  she  had  been  in  the  haljit  of  carrying  aljout  lier  store.  At  night  she 
lay  down  to  sleep  with  this  in  her  bosom,  knowing  that  it  alone  might 
save  her  at  last  fi'om  the  power  of  Count  Almonte,  in  case  all  else  failed. 

Meanwhile  Pedro  soon  learned  of  her  disappearance,  and  tracking  his 
enemy  down,  he  eventually  came  to  realise  that  his  loved  one  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  Disguising  himself  as  a 
friar  of  the  order  of  San  Felipe,  then  strong  and  numerous  in  Havana,  he 
hovered  about  the  gates  of  the  villa  of  the  count,  until  he  was  rewarded 
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by  a  short  consultation  with  Miralda.  Tliis  l)rief  interview  gave  the 
lovers  new  hope,  and  while  his  sweetheart  resteil  more  calmly  than  before, 
the  faithful  Pedro  sought  the  only  man  on  the  island,  or  in  the  world  it 
might  be,  who  could  liel^)  him.  But  would  Tacon  do  it?  Could  he 
awal^cn  an  interest  in  himself  and  his  pretty  maid  in  the  mind  of  the 
nol)lemau.  busy  with  his  affairs  of  government?  If  he  did,  was  there  any 
reason  for  hiiu  to  think  that  Tacon  would  lift  a  hand  against  so  powerful 
a  subject  as  the  count,  who  was  also  a  nobleman  ?  These  questions  fright- 
ened the  desperate  Pedro,  but  he  did  not  despair,  while  he  tried  over  and 
again  to  gain  an  audience  with  the  governor-general.     Tacon  was  noted 
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for  his  justness,  and  if  he  could  get  him  to  hsten  to  liis  story,  ho  nui.st  be 
made  to  help  him. 

With  this  determination  in  his  spirit,  Pedro  persevered  until  finally  he 
found  himself  in  the  august  presence  of  his  ruler.  Standing  up  boldly 
before  the  scowling  listener,  he  told  in  a  straightforward  manner  the  story 
of  the  abduction  of  the  beautiful  girl. 

"  Is  the  maid  your  sister,  that  you  come  to  me  with  this  l)ol(l  stury  that 
looks  so  preposterous  on  its  face  ?" 

"  Nay,  your  Excelencia,  she  is  dearer  to  me  than  even  a  sister ;  she  is 
my  betrothed  wife." 

Without  showmg  how  this  bit  of  news  was  considered  by  him,  Tacon 
bade  the  humble  boatman  come  nearer,  and  handing  him  a  golden  cross 
that  he  took  from  a  table,  he  said,  sternly  : 

"  Swear  to  me  that  what  you  have  said  is  true,  or  go  your  way,  as  you 
hope  for  heaven." 

Kissing  the  emblem  with  deep  veneration,  Pedro  replied  : 

"  I  swear  to  every  word  of  it,  your  Excelencia." 

"  Retire  to  the  room  at  your  right,  and  remain  there  until  you  are  called 
for." 

Fearful  that  he  had  gained  nothing  by  his  rashness,  but  rather  jeopard- 
ised his  own  safety,  Pedro  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  pa.ssed  the 
most  miserable  two  hours  of  his  life.  When  he  was  summoned  forth,  he 
found  that  the  count  and  Miralda  had  been  ordered  into  the  presence  of 
the  governor.     As  he  was  ushered  into  the  apartment,  Tacon  was  saying: 

"  Need  I  explain  to  you,  Count  Almonte,  the  reason  of  the  order  for 
your  appearance  before  me  at  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  committed  any  serious  indiscretion,  Excelencia." 

"  You  caused  this  girl  to  be  taken  from  her  home,  and  have  kept  her 
away  against  her  will  ?" 

"  I  meant  her  no  harm,  Excelencia.     I  —  "  stammered  the  count. 

"  Can  you  declare  on  your  honour  that  she  has  not  been  harmed  while 
in  your  power?  " 

"  I  can,  Excelencia." 

The  governor  then  turned  to  his  table,  and,  after  writing  a  few  lines, 
touched  a  bell,  when  one  of  his  pages  appeared.  Handing  the  latter  the 
paper,  he  bade  him  hasten  on  his  errand.     Then  Tacon  asked  Pedro  a  few 
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questions  relative  to  liis  condition  and  aspirations  in  life.  In  tlie  midst  of 
the  questions  the  page  returned,  accompanied  by  a  monk  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Clara,  wearing  the  emblems  of  his  high  office.  Addressing  him, 
Tacon  said  : 

"  Holy  father,  I  have  summoned  you   that  you  ma}'  join  in  wedlock 
Count  Almonte  and  Mirakla  Estales." 
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Pedro  turned  pale  with  horror,  while  the  count  lost  quite  as  much 
colour  for  another  reason,  while  he  stammered  : 

"  Your  Excelencia,  I  pray  you  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  That  you  are  to  obey  !  "  replied  the  governor,  ignoring  Pedro  and  the 
fear  and  trembling  of  the  poor  girl,  while  he  looked  sternly  upon  the 
count. 

"Is  my  nobility — "  began  the  count,  when  Tacon  interrupted  by 
saying : 

"Has  no  claim  upon  me.     Proceed,  good  father,  with  the  ceremony." 
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Then,  amid  a  profound  silence  on  tlu;  part  of  tliose  wlio  liad  suffered  so 
much,  the  ceremony  was  performed  which  made  Count  Almonte  and 
Miralda  Estales  man  and  wife.  Pedro  could  not  see  for  the  tears  that 
filled  his  eyes,  while  a  terrible_  noise  in  his  head  seemed  to  deaden  all 
sounds.  The  governor  again  had  recourse  to  his  table,  and  quickly  writ- 
ing another  order,  he  handed  this  to  the  captain  of  the  guards,  who 
immediately  left  his  presence.     Pedro  and  Miralda  were  then  ordered  into 
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the  adjoining  apartment,  there  to  await  further  orders,  while  the  trem- 
bling count  was  told  that  he  might  return  to  liis  plantation,  accompanied 
by  a  single  attendant. 

At  a  loss  to  understand  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Count  Almonte 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  as  directed.  But  he  had  barely  passed 
the  city  gate  when  a  volley  of  musketry  rattled  about  his  head,  and  he  fell 
forward  upon  the  withers  of  his  horse,  and  slipped  to  the  ground  lifeless. 
After  seeing  that  his  body  was  removed,  the  captain  of  the  guard  made  an 
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entry  of  the  deed  upon  his  book,  ami  mounting  his  own  horse  dashed  back 
to  the  governor's  palace  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Count 
Ahnonte.     Upon  hearing  this,  Tacon  said  : 

"Very  well.  Now  proclaim  in  the  customary  way  the  marriage  of 
Count  .Almonte  and  Miralda  Estales,  that  she  may  acquire  his  titles  and 
estates,  which  as  his  widow  she  is  entitled  to.  See  this  order  is  carried 
out  strictly  to  the  letter." 

Then,  again  summoning  the  bewildered  lovers  into  his  presence,  he 
bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  instructed  them  to  appoint  their  marriage 
day  as  soon  as  the  settlement  of  the  count's  estate  was  under  way,  ending 
by  saying : 

"  Let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  all  that  no  man  or  woman  under  his 
government  is  so  poor  or  humble  that  they  may  not  receive  justice  from 
the  hand  of  Tacon." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Havana,  and  the  western  provinces  of  which  she 
is  the  centre,  not  to  mention  some  of  her  eminent  literary  men,  as  well  as 
her  military  heroes.  Prose  writers,  owing  to  the  rigid  censorship  of  the 
press,  have  never  made  any  great  mark  in  Cuba,  though  a  few  historians 
have  left  some  good  work,  but  poetry  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  out- 
let of  the  pent-up  sentiments  of  a  race  that  is  of  a  highly  emotional  tem- 
perament. Among  the  poets  was  Don  Jose  de  la  Luz  y  Caballeo,  who, 
like  the  majority  of  verse-writers,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  and 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  at  Bayamo  under  Cespedes  in  1866.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  Cuban  folk-lore.  A  Ijrist  of 
great  talent  was  Ramon  Zambrana,  and  a  gifted  poetess  was  Dona  Luisa 
de  Oca,  who  wrote  under  a  masculine  nom  de  2}ii(me.  A  pretty  love 
romance  is  told  of  this  couple,  who  were  married  just  before  the  former's 
death .  Supposing  from  her  assumed  name  that  she  was  a  man,  he  wrote 
her,  and  a  correspondence  lasting  over  a  year  followed  before  he  dis- 
covered his  error.  She  had  inadvertently  enclosed  a  milliner's  bill  in  her 
note.  Seizing  upon  this  surprising  clue,  he  liastened  to  learn  whether  his 
suspicions,  at  last  aroused,  were  founded  in  fact,  and  the  result  of  the 
meeting  was  a  wedding  in  due  course  of  time.  But  already  the  seeds  of 
disease  had  entered  his  system,  and  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
happy  alliance  with  one  of  the  fairest  as  well  as  most  gifted  daughters  of 
Cuba. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


STRUGGLES  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 


THE  first  real  revolt  against  the  government  in  Cuba  occurred  in 
1823,  when  Simon  Bolivar  offered  to  tlu'ow  an  invading  force  into 
the  island  to  aid  the  disaffected  party.     In  1826  another  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  despotism  took  place,  and  two  j-ears  later, 
in    1828,    a   third    revolution    was   undertaken    with    slight    prospect   of 
success. 

Then  the  fire  of  revolution  slumbered  for  twenty  years,  when,  in 
1848,  Gen.  Narciso  Lopez  became  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  formed  at 
Trinidad  and  Cienfuegos  to  assert  Cuban  independence.  He  was  a 
Venezuelan  by  birth,  and  after  a  futile  attack  was  obliged  to  flee  the 
country  to  save  his  life.  About  this  time  President  Polk  made  a  proposi- 
tion to  purchase  the  island  at  the  price  of  |;1(H).000. ()(»().  whicli  (iffer  was 
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scornfully  refused  by  the  power  at  Madrid.'  Movements  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States  had  been  agitated  for  some  time  previously  on  the 
island.  In  1850  Lopez  returned  to  Cuba,  to  make  a  well-ordered  descent 
on  his  enemies,  winning  his  first  battle.  But  the  Cubans  were  timid  in 
lending- their  assistance,  and  failing  to  rally  around  him  as  had  been 
expected  he  was  finally  captured  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This  was  the 
best-laid  scheme  and  the  most  ably  led  of  the  many  that  stirred  the  island 
for  a  long  period.  General  Lopez  was  fifty-two  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  his  memory  is  cherished  as  that  of  one  of  the  patriots,  of  Cuba. 

During  another  twenty  years,  annexation  was  talked  of,  and  more  or  less 
bitter  feelings  were  aroused  between  the  Spanish  rulers  and  certain  of 
their  subjects,  but  no  outbreak  took  place  of  sufficient  account  to  be 
mentioned,  until  another  revolution  under  the  leadership  of  Carlos  Manuel 
de  Cespedes  was  begun ;  it  lengthened  into  what  might  be  called  civil 
war  for  eight  years.  This  able  patriot  began  operations  with  less  than 
fifty  men,  and  by  declaring  his  plantation  independent  in  October,  1868. 
In  a  little  over  a  month  he  found  liimself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  poorly  armed  and  equipped,  it  is  true,  but  every 
man  of  them  determined  and  desperate  in  their  purpose.  So  well  was 
this  insurrection  carried  out,  and  so  stubbornly  fought,  that  the  island, 
between  Santiago  and  Cienfuegos,  was  practically  in  their  hands.  Many 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  and  a  vast  amount  of  property  was  des- 
troyed. Particularly  was  the  loss  of  lives  heavy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  troops,  it  being  acknowledged  in  one  of  the  Cortes  at  Madrid 
that  of  145,000  soldiers  sent  to  Cuba,  not  enough  returned  to  fill  a 
respectable  regiment !  The  warfare  was  maintained  on  the  part  of 
the  rebels  by  guerrilla  tactics,  against  which  the  best  drilled  troops  of 
Europe  could  not  cope  successfully.  The  climate,  too,  was  more  deadly 
than  the  bullets  of  the  concealed  insurgents.  So  Spain  lost  more  than 
150,000  men  in  all,  miles  on  miles  of  once  thrifty  plantations  were  laid 
in  waste,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered,  while  the  business 
of  the  island  was  crippled  so  tliat  it  has  never  rallied  from  the  blow. 

Neither  party  winning  an  absolute  victory,  from  that  time   forward 

lit  should  be  added  that  this  offer  contained  the  agreement  that  an  armistice  should  be  proclaimed 
until  terms  of  peace  could  be  arranged,  and  that  America  was  to  abolish  slavery  and  declare  the 
Independence  of  the  island. 
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another  twenty  years  of  predatory  warfare  was  waged  at  intervals,  until 
the  sod  of  fair  Cul)a  was  dehiged  with  blood,  its  native  inhabitants  had 
become  refugees,  and  the  forests  were  filled  with  runaway  slaves,  escaped 
criminals,  and  that  class  known  as  insurgents.  Such  warfare  calls  forth 
tlie  worst  passions  in  the  human  breast,  and  the  years  of  bitter  struggh; 
are  filled  with  the  record  of  cruel  deeds  and  acts  of  atrocity  wdiicli  the 
pen  recoils  from  depicting.  The  natural  features  of  the  island  are 
such  as  to  favour  this  method  of  fighting,  and  the  very  nature  and 
training  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  such  as  to  abet  it. 

The    indepi-ndence    of    the    island  was   declared    in    April.    1869,    and 
Cespedes  was  chosen  president  of  the  "  Cuban  Republic."     Slavery  was 
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abolished  and  other  reforms  begun.  Four  years  later,  Cespedes  was 
deposed,  to  be  soon  after  assassinated,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  a  Spaniard, 
and  Salvador  Cisneros  y  Betancourt  was  proclaimed  president.  Then 
took  place  a  disgraceful  ai¥air  which  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  United 
States.  The  officers  and  crew  of  a  wanderinst  steamer,  known  as  the 
Vin/i)iius,  and  bearing  the  American  flag,  were  captured,  and  tried  as 
pirates,  and  in  less  than  a  week  over  fifty  men  had  lieen  put  to  death 
on  this  absurd  charge.  Many  of  the  victims  of  this  foolish  piece  of 
misapplied  vengeance  were  Ame«cans,  and  this  country  was  so  aroused 
that  an  indemnity  was  eventually  paid  by  Spain  of  $80,000.  But  the 
wound  never  healed.  Tlie  tmtimely  fate  of  Cespedes  had  caused  a  falter- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  but  the  unfortunate  warfare  was 
maintained    in    such  a   cruel    mainier   that    in    1875    the    United    States 
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government  announced  to  the  power  at  Madrid  tliat,  while  refusing  to 
recognise  the  insurgent  srovenuneiit,  it  felt  in  duty  bound,  as  concerned 
its  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  humanity,  to  demand  that  hostilities 
be  brought  to  a  close.  Spain  now  hastened  to  end  the  war,  and  in 
February,  1878,  the  Treaty  of  El  Zanjon  was  accomplished.  By  this  a 
general  amnesty  was  given  the  surviving  insurgents  with  the  privilege 
of  leaving  the  island  without  interference.  Political  privileges  were  also 
granted,  though  these  were  empty  of  good  to  the  insurgents. 

In  fact,  matters  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  The  enormous  expense  of 
the  war  was  placed  upon  Cuba,  and  the  debt  of  $3,000,000  in  1864  was 
swelled  to  neai'ly  $200,000,000.  Official  corruption  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  until  it  was  acknow^ledged  that  the  frauds  of  the  custom- 
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house  alone  amounted  in  1895  to  |100,000.000.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  Spanish  officials  were  determined  to  drive  the  oppressed  people  to 
despair.  With  the  dowaifall  of  the  Cespedes  revolt,  it  truly  seemed  as 
though  enough  spirit  and  strength  were  not  left  to  sustain  another 
revolution.  But  the  Spanish  ignored  the  large  number  of  fugitives  and 
exiles  in  other  lands  who  still  had  the  interest  of  their  native  isle  at 
heart.  There  were  forty  thousand  of  these  outcasts  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  1895  there  were  claimed  to  be  145  societies  or  juntas,  which  had 
been  formed  with  the  expressed  object  of  aiding  the  insurgents  in  getting 
their  freedom.  The  leader  of  these  organisations  was  Jose  Marti,  a 
Ciiban  by  birth,  educated  in  Spain,  but  a  resident  for  a  time  of  the  United 
States.     On  February  24, 1895,  an  expedition  of  three  ve.*sels  was  planned 
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to  leave  Fernandina,  Florida,  hut  was  prevented  by  the  United  States 
authorities.  Marti  then  proceeded  to  Cuba,  to  act  with  Gen.  Maximo 
Gomez  and  others  in  trying  to  bring  aliout  independence.  Among  the 
new  leaders  were  two  brothers  _named  Antonio  and  Jose  Maceo,  wlio 
were  mulattoes.  This  revolt  had  its  real  strength  in  the  province  of 
Santiago,  but  did  not  make  great  headway.  Then  it  received  a  serious 
setback  by  the  death  of  its  leading  spirit,  Marti.  Undismayed  by  this, 
the  insurgents  rallied,  and  on  September  13,  1895.  declared  again  the 
mdependence  of  Cuba,  and  a  provisional  constitution  was  adopted.     The 
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venei'able  Cisneros  y  Betancourt,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  was 
chosen  president,  and  Maximo  Gomez  made  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
Antonio  Maceo  second,  under  the  commission  of  lieutenant-general.  The 
capital  was  established  at  the  town  of  Cubitas,  situated  in  tlie  mountainous 
heart  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe. 

For  a  time  the  insurgents  were  successful,  gaining  a  victory  near 
Bayamo  against  the  forces  of  Campos,  and  killing  General  Santocildes, 
at  the  head  of  the  Spani.sh  troops.  Additions  were  made  to  their  ranks 
by  troops  from  Jamaica  and  Key  West.  Then  General  Campos,  realising 
he  had  no  small  task  on  hand,  began  to  restore  the  old  trochas  and  build 
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new  ones.  The  timber  was  cleared  for  a  pathway  across  the  pro\ince 
of  Puerto  Princij^e,  iVom  Jucaro  to  Moron,  and  a  series  of  ambushes  were 
laid  the  entire  distance,  in  tlie  expectation  of  confining  the  depredations 
of  the  insurgents  to  the  eastern  division  of  the  island.  Along  this  formid- 
able line  of  defence  fifty  thousand  troops  were  stationed.  The  undaunted 
insurgents  now  divided,  or  at  least  did  not  try  to  concentrate  thgir  forces, 
but  in  small  bodies  managed  to  pass  this  line  of  troclia,  and,  crossing 
tlie  province  of  Santa  Clara,  to  enter  that  of  Matanzas.  Gaining  in 
numbers,  either  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  coercion,  these  rebels 
actually  reached  within  twelve  miles  of  Havana  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  1896,  and  formed  a  force  of  almost  twelve  tliousand  men.  Maceo 
advanced  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  into  the  province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio  on  the  extreme  west,  and  Gomez  desolated  the  plantations  of  the 
middle  provinces,  until  tlie  Spanish  army  was  in  danger  of  being 
starved  out. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Campos  could  devise  an}'  campaign  that  would 
prove  effectual  against  his  enemies,  for  the  reason  that  their  irregular 
actions  utterly  defied  any  systematic  defence  or  aggression.  Campos  was 
recalled  as  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  finally  General  Weyler, 
of  unpleasant  notoriety  gained  during  his  campaign,  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  troops.  His  predecessor.  General  Marin,  had 
established  a  line  of  trocha,  one  of  the  most  noted,  across  the  province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  from  Puerto  de  Mariel  to  Majana  Bay.  Now  reports 
of  all  natures  were  sent  abroad.  News  of'  victories  where  battles  were 
never  fought,  and  peace  where  war  raged  in  its  most  terrible  form,  was 
widely  disseminated,  until  no  one,  not  even  Weyler  himself,  knew  how 
the  situation  stood,  except  that  it  was  of  inhuman  desolation  and  blood- 
shed. If  it  was  raiding  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  it  was  raiding  also 
on  the  part  of  their  enemies,  until  the  fight  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  seemed 
to  be  repeated. 

In  the  midst  of  this  warfare,  Maceo,  after  crossing  the  line  of  Mariel- 
Majana  trocha  and  rallying  the  insurgents  in  the  provinces  of  Matanzas 
and  Havana,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  a  tragedy  which  cast  such  a  gloom 
over  the  spirits  of  the  rebels  that  they  never  fully  rallied  from  it. 

In  November,  1897,  Gen.  Ramon  Blanco  superseded  Weyler  as 
governor-general,  and  aware  that  already  the  United  States  government 
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was  awakening  to  the  sitnatiun,  he  adopted  more  pacific  methods.  But 
it  was  a  desperate  situation  on  the  island.  General  Gomez  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgents'  army,  with  Calixto  Garcia  lieutenant- 
general.  They  held  the  eastern  division  of  the  island,  except  the  district 
of  Santiago  and  two  other  interior  towns,  with  more  or  less  footing  in 
the  west.  But,  while  the  Spanish  were  in  such  a  critical  position,  the 
hold  of  the  insurgents  was  slowly  slipping  away.     In  the  United  States 
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there  was  a  strong  inclination  to  interfere,  and  President  McKinley,  in 
his  annual  message  of  1897,  following  in  tlie  line  of  his  predecessor. 
President  Cleveland,  declared  the  time  seemed  approaching  when  armed 
intervention  "  shall  appear  to  be  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  obligations 
to  ourselves,  to  civilisation,  and  humanity,  —  but  only  when  the  necessity 
for  such  action  will  be  so  clear  as  to  command  the  support  and  apj^roval 
of  the  civilised  world." 

The  impending  crisis  came  on  the  loth  of  February,  1898,  when  the 
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American  war-ship  Maine,  sent  to  Havana  ostens'ibly  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  there,  was  destroyed  by  what  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine  discharged  from 
tlie  shore,  and  nearly  all  on  board  were  lost.  On  the  5th  of  April  follow- 
ing, .our  American  consul-general  at  Havana,  Gen.  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  remain  longer  at  his  post,  and  advising  all 
Americans  to  leave  the  island,  he  repaired  to  Washington,  when  he  lent 
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all  the  aid  he  could  to  those  who  wished  to  leave.  Two  weeks  later, 
or  on  the  19th  of  April,  Congress,  following  a  special  message  from  the 
President,  offered  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  "  of  right  ought  to  be  free,"  and  on  the  25th  there  was  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  The  Spanish  minister  had  already  left 
Washington,  and  the  American  minister  was  recalled  from  Madrid.  A 
call  was  made  for  125,000  volunteers,  and  the  short  but  decisive  war 
of  1898  followed. 
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The  great  naval  victories  of  Manila  and  Santiago,  followed  hy  the 
success  of  the  armies  on  tiie  land,  all  of  which  have  been  described  in 
this  work,  paved  the  way  to  complete  American  triumph,  and  the  signing 
of  the  peace  protocol  at  Washington  on  the  12th  of  August,  1898,  when 
hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides.  This  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  December,  1898,  by  which  "Spain  re- 
linquishes all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  title  of  Cuba.  And  as  th(» 
island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assume 
and  discharge  the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from 
the  fact  of  its  occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property." 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 


THE    LAND    OF    PROMISE. 


SO,  after  four  centitries  of  oppression  and  bloodshed,  of  suffering  and 
humiliation,  such  as  few  countries  have  had  thrust  upon  them,  at  the 
sacrifice  and  extinction  of  one  race,  the  bondage  and  slow  dying-out 
of  a  second,  and  the  trial  of  a  third  in  a  fiery  furnace  of  human  events, 
Cuba  to-day  looks  out  from  her  sunny  shores  to  the  rising  of  the  sun 
of  the  twentieth  century,  with  bosom  aflame  witli  hope  and  new  life.  She 
has  suffered  much,  she  has  lea;rned  uuich.  she  has  yet  more  to  learn. 
Her  education  has  been  such  as  to  unfit  her  really  for  the  responsibilities 
she  is  so  anxious  to  assume. 

As  soon  as  the  certainty  of  peace  had  been  assured,  delegates  from  the 
six  corps  of  the  Cuban  army,  representing  also  the  six  provinces  of  the 
island,  met  at  Santa  Cruz,  October  24th,  to  formulate  the  organisation 
of  a  government.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following  month,  the  officers 
of  the  2Jro^^sional  government  resigned,  and   Rafael  M.  Portuondo  was 
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chosen  to  tiike  charge  of  affairs  until  tlie  permanent  government  should 
be  established,  and  four  others  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  assist 
him.  The  first  duty  of  this  body  was  to  dismiss  the  Cuban  army,  and 
to  prepare  the  people  to  submit  peacefully  to  the  new  [)ower  soon  to 
assume  control  of  the  government.  If  there  wei*e  those  who  felt  disap- 
pointed in  nut  iuunediately  establishing  that  self-government  so  long 
dreamed  of,  and  so  hopelessly  fought  for,  the  counsel  of  wiser  men 
prevailed.  Before  the  organisation  of  a  permanent  civil  authority,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  was  succeeded  by  the  ex-vice-president  of 
the  Cuban  republic,  Domingo  Mendez  Capote.  A  commission  of  five 
members,  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia  as  its  leader,  was  selected  to  visit  Wash- 
ington in  the  interest  of  Cuba. 

The  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  administering  Cuban  affairs  has 
l)een  directly  opposite  from  that  of  Spain.  So  far  as  it  was  thought 
practicable  to  do  so,  native  Cubans  were  allowed  to  assist  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  occupation  of  the  island  was  necessarily  of  a  military 
form,  but  this  has  been  conducted  with  as  little  show  of  absolute  rule 
as  possible.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  was  appointed  military  gov- 
ernor of  Santiago,  and  then  of  the  province  by  that  name,  as  already 
mentioned,  eventually  became  governor-general  of  the  island. 

During  his  administration  of  affairs  a  decided  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  situation  of  Cuba.  The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
have  individual  rights  of  which  they  knew  nothing  under  Spanish  rule. 
Though  the  island  had  been  severely  ravaged  and  desolated  under  the 
long  and  bitter  strife,  it  has  made  rapid  strides  toward  recovery.  Not 
only  have  many  of  the  homeless  inhal^itants.  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
found  for  themselves  new  homes,  but  others  have  done  much  toward 
restoring  theirs  to  more  than  their  old-time  comfort  and  prosperity. 
One  of  the  best  innovations  made  by  the  Americans  has  been  the  im- 
provement, or,  as  it  might  better  be  said,  the  introduction,  of  sanitary 
methods.  In  all  of  the  cities  and  towns,  street-cleaning  and  modern 
sewerage  have  done  much  toward  removing  those  distressing  diseases 
that  have  given  Cuba  so  much  trouble,  and  kept  so  many  from  its 
shores.  Road  improvement  is  another  thing  which  has  received  a  de- 
cided impetus.  The  opening  of  new  roads,  and  the  repairs  on  old  ones 
are  already  doing  much  toward  helping  forward  the  crushed  and  bleeding 
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island.  While  the  main  source  of  income  slionld  naturally  arise  from 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and,  such  has  been  the  result,  it  has  come 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  spite  of  the  slipshod  methods  of  working 
the  land,  and  a  routine  that  has  been  opposed  to  progress.  The  sugar 
plantations,  with  their  buildings  and  mills  for  refining  sugar,  and  for  the 
distillation  of  rum,  have  furnished  the  most  important  industrial  pursuit. 
The  scale  upon  which  these  plantations  have  been  conducted  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  their  area  ranges  from  five  hundred  to  ten  thousand 
acres.  The  long  period  of  internal  strife  tended  to  lessen  the  output, 
while  the  growth  of  tlie  sugar-beet  in  other  countries  has  seriously  inter- 
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fered  with  the  industry.  The  yield  in  1894-95  was  1,040,000  tons,  to 
which  should  be  added  an  estimated  amount  of  forty  thousand  tons  of 
molasses.  About  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  grown  in  Cuba  finds 
a  market  in  the  United  States,  the  larger  part  of  the  remainder,  or  about 
fifteen  per  cent.,  going  to  Europe. 

In  1748,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  begun,  and  this  proved  so  profit- 
able that  a  large  quantity  of  the  berry  was  sent  from  Cuba.  But  the 
ambunt  began  to  fall  off  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  so  that 
coffee  does  not  figure  very  high  in  the  matter  of  exports. 

Tcjbacco  is  of  greater  account  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  the 
export  trade  of  tliis  natural  product  reached,  before  the  war,  250,000 
bales  and  167,000,000  cigars  in  a  year.     Cuban  tobacco  is  celebrated  for 
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its  excellent  quality  the  world  over,  the  best  being  that  grown  in  the 
country  west  of  Havana,  known  as  "  Vuelta  Abajo." 

There  were  in  Cuba,  before  the  war,  1,000  cotfee  plantations,  1,500  sugar- 
cane plantations,  3,350  breeding  farms,  9,500  t(jbacco  fields,  2,300  bee 
farms,  besides  cotton  plantations  and  fruit  and  vegetable  farms,  making 
a  total  of  over  100,000  city  and  30,000  country  estates.  But  there  are 
no  manufacturing  industries  on  the  island  worth  mentioning. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  progress  in  tlie  direction  of  agriculture,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  reconstructed,  and  on  the  liighroad  to  prosperity, 
we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  General  Wood's  own  words:  "  Tlie 
tobacco  crop  for  this  year  (1900)  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  tlie  island.  The  sugar  production  will  be  about  550,000  tons,  and, 
at  the  present  market  price,  it  will  yield  a  retm-n  equal  to  that  received 
for  larger  crops  in  the  past.  Coffee  growing  is  coming  into  favour,  as 
also  cocoa  cultivation.     Mining  industries  are  developing  rapidly,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  two  easternmost  provinces,  where  higli-grade  iron  ores  are 
abundant,  as  also  copper  and  manganese.  Santiago  province  has  an 
enormous  amount  of  valuable  timber.  The  island's  commerce  is  grow- 
ing steadily.  From  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  laltour  is  in 
great  demand.  The  plantations  are  being  equipped  with  proper  macliin- 
ery  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Land  in  tlie  eastern  province  is  still 
cheap."  No  better  illustration  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  island 
is  needed  than  the  fact  that  Spanish  immigrants  are  coming  there  at  a 
rapid  rate.     Not  fewer  than  forty  thousand  entered  the  port  of  Havana 
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for  the  year  ending  October  9,  1,900.  An  encouraging  feature  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  a  better  class  than  those  who  formerly  drifted  to  Cuba, 
whose  description  by  Cervantes  so  long  ago  might  be  aptly  applied  at 
any  later  period,  as  "  profligates,  gamblers,  sharpers,  and  women  of  free 
manners." 

The  intermarriage  of  Cubans  with  other  races  affords  a  singular  ex- 
ample of  mixed  families,  it  being  nothing  unusual  to  find  in  the  same  fam- 
ily circle  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish,  French,  English,  American,  and 
other  races.  Some  of  these,  it  may  be,  have  been  educated  in  Europe, 
and  have  thus  acquired  European  sympathies ;  others  have  received  their 
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education  in  the  United  States,  and  liavc  lU-iMilcdly  American  views; 
while  still  others  of  this  cosmopolitan  liouschold  luive  remained  at  home, 
and  are  iiuhucd  with  the  peculiar  ideas  of  West  Indian  life. 

In  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  and  manner  of  tliese  Cubans,  we 
are  bold  enough  to  sum  them  up  in  a  few  words.  The  mo.st  expre.ssive 
feature  of  the  women,  and  alone  sufficient  to  redeem  any  other  fault  in 
their  looks,  is  their  eyes,  dark  and  flashing,  languid  and  expressive,  large, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  black  hair  and  richly  tinted  skin. 
Their  tigure  is  rather  below  the  average  height  of  the  sex  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  what  may  be  lacking  in  this  respect  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
delicate  fullness  of  the  figure  and  the  magnificent  carriage.     What  is  of 
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equal  importance  is  the  play  of  the  features,  the  vivacious  expression,  and 
the  gentle  modulation  of  the  voice,  that  unite  to  lend  both  charm  and  dig- 
nity to  every  phase  and  movement  of  the  countenance.  Although  some- 
times accused  of  wanting  in  depth  of  affection,  the  Cuban  woman  certainly 
does  not  betray  this  in  her  looks  or  deportment.  Rather,  loving  to  the 
point  of  cruelty,  she  is  the  embodiment  of  womanly  grace,  and  of  womanly 
disdain. 

The  men  are  not  bad  looking,  though  slighter  of  stature  than  the  men 
of  the  northern  countries.  They  are  light  and  graceful  f)f  motion.  l)ut 
their  indolent  lives  have  robbed  them  of  those  manly  qualities  we  look 
for    in    men,  to  oft'set  the  gentler  graces    of   their  sisters.     The  Cuban 
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]ias  not  been  educated  to  do  anything  that  conies  along,  but  rather  to 
avoid  doing  all  that  he  can.  Thius  failing  in  whatever  he  may  begin  with, 
he  fails  in  all  else.  The  rebuilding  of  a  shattered  fortune  is  something  he 
does  not  dream  of.  Born  and  bred  in  a  land  wliere  everything  conduces 
to  leisure  and  early  maturity,  where  tlie  girls  are  women  before  their 
nortliern  sisters  have  entei'ed  maidenhood,  it  is  natural  that  the  romantic 
passions,  and  a  certain  kind  of  chivalry,  which  borders  on  the  tragical, 

should  become  early  the 
ruling  stars  of  their  lives. 
A  prominent  trait  of 
their  character  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  favour  shown 
the  lottery  in  years  past. 
Everywhere  one  went  one 
was  confronted  by  the 
seller  of  lottery  tickets. 
Tlie  people  knew  the  gov- 
ermnent  was  bankrupt, 
the}'  knew  also  that  the 
same  set  of  men  who  had 
lielped  ruin  it  were  run- 
ning these  "  mills  of 
chance,"  with  an  equal 
propensity  to  defraud,  as 
in  the  other  case ;  but 
with  that  blind  supersti- 
tion which,  on  the  part  of 
certain  people,  clings  to 
everything  they  cannot  see  clearly,  they  bought  these  tickets  in  the 
vain  hope  that  at  some  time  they  would  liit  upon  the  lucky  number 
which  should  bring  them  the  prize  held  up  so  temptingly  to  lead 
them  astray.  Of  course,  the  managers  were  shrewd  enough  to  per- 
mit the  drawing  of  such  prizes  as  should  continue  to  bait  the  deluded 
buyers.  So,  all  over  the  island,  the  lottery  holders  grew  richer  and 
richer,  }^ar  by  year,  while  their  patrons  grew  correspondingly  poorer 
and  poorer.     Many  a  time  has  the  last  real,  needed  to  buy  food  with,  been 
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paid  for  a  worthless  ticket,  and  many  a  life  has  been  lived  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  this  will-o'-the-wisp. 

The  favourite  i)astimi'  of  the  Cubans,  men  and  women,  has  l)een  the 
bull-fight,  the  most  cruel  of  alLsports  ever  enacted,  with  neither  suggestion 
of  grace  nor  touch  of  refinement. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  what  the  people  of 
Cuba  need  most  is  education,  —  education  along  the  line  of  American 
progress.  Three  out  of  four  of  Cuba's  inhabitants  cannot  read  or  write. 
For  this  reason,  above  all  others,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  island  has 
passed,  if  but  temporarily,  into  the  control  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Already  a  rapid  advance  has  been  made  in  this  respect.  More 
than  three  thousand  schools  have  been  established,  taught  by  nearly  four 
thousand  teachers,  and  attended  by  over  two  hundred  thousand  pupils, 
and  a  constant  increase  is  being  made  on  every  hand.  Not  less  than 
$4,000,000  will  be  expended  during  the  present  school  year,  besides  a  large 
sum  paid  for  school  fixtures,  furniture,  and  buildings. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  with  these  prospects  ahead,  Cuba  begins 
the  twentieth  century  with  most  high  expectations,  —  expectations,  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate,  which  will  be  realised  in  the  due  course  of  human 
progress.  Along  with  this  stride  in  improvement  and  education,  comes 
a  natural  desire  to  move  faster  than  she  is  fitted  to  do.  Though  her 
inhabitants  deserve  the  freedom  that  belongs  to  those  wlio  are  capable  of 
appreciating  it,  still,  reared  as  they  have  been,  it  is  not  only  best  but 
imperative  that  they  should  remain  pupils  awhile  longer  before  they  try 
to  become  teachers  —  leaders.  So,  until  that  proud  day  shall  come  when 
she  can  throw  off  the  effects  of  four  hundred  years  of  enervating  lassitude 
and  superstitious  ignorance,  enough  to  express  confidence  in  others,  and 
obtain  the  ability  to  afford  security  and  protection  to  herself,  must  Cuba 
rightfully  remain,  as  she  has  done  so  long,  but  with  the  prospect  of  a 
certain  release  eventually,  the  Land  of  Promise. 
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PORTO   RICO. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE    GATEWAY    OF    WEALTH. 

HO !  for  Porto  Rico,  tlie  outer  and  easternmost  post  of  the  gate- 
way to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  name  is  of  Spanish  oriu'in,  and 
means  in  that  language  "  The  Gateway  of  WeaUh."  Whatever 
their  shortcomings  may  have  been  (and  what  race  is  free  from  them  ? ), 
the  poetical  sons  of  Iberia  sliuwed  remarkable  felicity  in  naming  "  their 
pearls  strung  on  the  simiiy  seas."  If  they  proved  anything  but  "  pearls 
of  peace  "  to  them,  their  names  lost  none  of  their  eternal  fitness,  nor  one 
whit  of  their  smiling  nature.     The  sunny  sea  its  cradle,  rocked  In"  tlie 
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alternating  winds  of  the  soutliland,  and  teeming  with  the  fruits  of  the 
tropics,  our  destination  long  since  became  a  veritable  Island  Garden. 

If  Cuba  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  a  huge  horn  laid  on  the  sea, 
with  its  large  end  on  the  south,  and  its  point  piercing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Porto  Rico,  with  nicer  precision,  forms  on  the  map  of  the  West  Indies  an 
almost  perfect  parallelogram,  with  a  length  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
its  width.  The  sea-line  on  both  sides  and  on  the  west  end  is  nearly 
straight,  and,  unlike  that  of  Cuba,  is  almost  free  from  the  keys  and  deep 
indentations  fringing  the  other  island.  To  add  to  the  protection  (jr 
defence  of  this  bia;  inland  sea  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
thickly  set  cordon  of  islands  stretches  away  to  the  south,  in  the  form  of 
the  bow  of  a  mighty  Neptune  strung  in  readiness  for  the  first  venturesome 
spirit  approaching  this  sunny  retreat.  If  we  have  found  that  the  great 
horn  on  the  northwest  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  worms  of  the  deep, 
so  has  the  string  of  this  matchless  bow  kept  its  tension  unharmed  of  the 
moths. 

To  those  who  believe  that  a  .submerged  continent,  sunken  at  a  remote 
period  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  lies  engulfed  in  raid- Atlantic, 
this  outpost,  Porto  Rico,  with  its  chain  of  isles  known  as  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  possesses  uncommon  interest.  Certain  it  is,  though  rising  to 
less  altitude  than  other  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Jamaica,  it  is  the  eastern  extension  of  a  remarkable  sub- 
merged mountain  slope,  which  has  a  descent  on  the  northern  side  of  thirty 
thousand  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bronson  Deep,  until  recently  credited 
with  beins;  the  lowest  surface  of  land  under  the  sea.  Porto  Rico  has  a 
coast-line  of  nearly  360  miles,  with  a  length  of  one  hundred  miles,  a  width 
of  thirty-six  miles,  making  an  area  of  3,668  square  miles,  or  a  surface 
about  one-half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  to  Porto  Rico  is  through  Mona 
Passage  to  the  port  of  Ponce,  on  the  southern  shore,  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  going  toward  the  west.  The  voyager  on  this  trip  gets  a  hazy  view 
of  the  island  giving  its  name  to  the  channel,  and  lying  about  midway 
between  Hayti  on  the  starboard  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  port.  The  vision 
is  clear  enough  to  discover  a  low,  flat  island  of  volcanic  origin,  covered  on 
its  flattened  summit  with  scrub  bushes,  with  shores  so  steep  as  to  defy  a 
landing.     On  the  northwest,  forming  its  outer  wedge,  it  splits  the  sea  with 
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a  iioiiit  (if  rock,  uhicli.  from  a  certain  ixjsition.  resembles  the  sail  of  a  ship 
unfurled,  as  if  the  little  island  were  about  to  glide  away.  While  we  watch 
this  with  interest,  it  suddenly  loses  shape,  but  our  disappointment  is 
quickly  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  an  enormous  boulder  planted  high  and 
dry  on  the  rock-girt  bit  of  earth  in  such  a  delicate  position  that  it  seems 
ready  to  topple  over  into  the  sea.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  has 
rested  there  since  the  creation,  and  we  see  at  once  the  appropriateness  of 
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its  name,  Cairjo  o  no  Caif/o  Point,  "  T  fall  or  I  do  not  fall !  "  Mona 
Island  is  noted  mainly  for  its  wild  hogs  and  goats,  with  an  abundance  of 
turtles  at  a  certain  season  in  the  year. 

Now  we  move  past  Santa  Isabella  Bay,  called  by  the  lisiiermen  Uvero 
Bay,  where  no  vessel  finds  anchor  with  any  safety,  on  account  of  the 
sandy,  rocky  bottom,  and  where  the  skipper,  if  he  is  an  old  .■^alt  who  has 
sailed  these  waters  before,  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  hurricane.  On  we 
are  borne,  past  El  Sardinone,  whose  white  floor  and  frowning  rocks  make 
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one  sliiver  if  one  is  at  all  sensitive  to  such  suggestions  of  danger,  though  it 
is  called  safe  anchorage  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south;  on  past  the  little 
isle  of  Monito,  barren  and  inhabited  only  by  numerous  sea-birds,  that 
sometimes  rise  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  sun.  Thirty-six  miles 
away  we  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  wooded  summit  of  Desecheo. 

Mona  Passage  is  an  old  water-way  from  the  ports  on  the  coast  of 
America  to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  by  those  from  Europe  to  Jamaica, 
especially  in  winter,  and  as  we  thread  the  passage  the  wild  stories  of  the 
ocean  banditti  come  vividly  into  ovu-  mind,  and  above  the  others  that  of 
one  known  as  St.  Grace,  whose  character  was  anything  but  what  his  name 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate.  At  one  time  attacking  an  English  mer- 
chant-ship, he  unexpectedly  foimd  his  match,  and  his  assault  was  resisted 
so  stubbornly,  when  he  had  thrown  his  grapplings  and  boarded  his  prey, 
that  not  a  man  was  left  to  cast  the  grapplings  and  to  man  either  one  ship 
or  the  other.  Thus  locked  together,  the  vessels,  with  their  ghastl}' 
burdens,  drifted  southward.  From  a  message  found  in  a  keg  tossed  over- 
board, it  was  proved  that  one  man,  the  last  of  the  pii-ates,  had  not  been 
killed,  but  was  so  disabled  that  he  was  powerless  to  help  himself,  and  in 
his  own  blood  had  traced  a  few  words  to  tell  of  the  fate  of  the  two  crews. 
Then,  with  the  lifeless  seamen  on  the  decks,  but  with  no  one  at  the  look- 
outs, not  a  hand  at  the  wheels,  not  a  skipper  to  command,  the  two  vessels, 
manned  by  the  dead  and  the  sport  of  the  fickle  winds,  sailed  on  and  on. 
Eventually  a  hurricane,  common  in  these  waters,  became  the  captain  of  the 
ships  of  the  dead,  and  the  rivals,  still  bound  together,  went  ashore  on  one 
of  the  isles  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Though  the  one  has  really  no  connec- 
tion with  the  other,  we  are  awakened  from  our  semi-tropical  dream  bv  the 
sound  of  a  voice  not  devoid  of  musical  gifts,  singing  in  a  mellow  strain 
the  song  of  "  The  Last  Buccaneer,"  written  Vjy  the  eloquent  Kingsley,  and, 
wondering  where  this  waif  of  the  sea  picked  it  up.  we  jot  dowai  the 
beautiful  lines : 

"THE    LAY    OF    THE    LAST    liUCCAXEER. 

"  There  were  fortv  crafts  in  Aves  that  were  botli  swift  ;iud  stout, 
All  furnished  well  with  small  arms  and  cannon  all  about ; 
And  a  thoiisand  men  in  xVves  made  laws  so  fair  and  frt-e 
To  choose  their  valiant  captains  and  obey  them  loyally. 
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"  Then  we  sailed  against  the  Spaniard  with  his  hoards  of  plate  and  gold, 
Which  he  wrung  with  cruel  tortures  from  Indian  folks  of  old; 
Likewise  the  merchant  captains,  with  hearts  as  hard  as  stone. 
Who  flog  men  and  keelhaul  them  and  starve  them  to  the  bone. 

"  Oh !  ])alms  grew  high  in  Aves,  and  fruits  that  shone  like  gold. 
And  the  eolibris  and  parrots  they  were  gorgeous  to  behold, 
And  the  negro  maids  to  Aves  from  bondage  fast  did  tiee 
To  welcome  gallant  sailors  a-s  weeping  in  from  sea. 


RAILWAY    STATION    AT    YAUCO. 


"  Oh !   sweet  it  was  in  Aves  to  hear  the  landward  breeze 
A  swing  with  good  tobacco  in  a  net  between  the  trees. 
With  a  negro  lass  to  fan  you  while  you  listened  to  the  roar 
Of  the  breakers  on  the  reef  outside  which  never  touch  the  shore. 


"  But  Scripture  saith  an  ending  to  all  fine  things  must  be, 
So  the  king's  ships  sailed  on  Aves,  and  quite  put  down  were  we. 
All  day  we  fought  like  bull-dogs,  but  they  burnt  the  booms  at  night, 
And  I  fled  in  a  piragua  sore  wounded  from  tho  ti,t,dit. 
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"  Nine  days  I  floated  starving,  and  a  uegio  lass  beside, 
Till  for  all  I  tried  to  cheer  her  the  poor  young  thing  she  died. 
But  as  I  lay  a-gaspiug  a  British  sail  came  by, 
And  brought  me  home  to  England,  here  to  beg  and  die. 

"And  now  I'm  old  and  going:  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  where. 
One  comfort  is,  this  world's  so  hard  I  can't  be  worse  off  there. 
If  I  might  be  but  a  sea-dove,  I'd  fly  across  the  main 
To  the  pleasant  isle  of  Aves  to  look  at  it  once  again." 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MATAGUEZ. 


Scarcely  has  the  romantic  singer  ended  his  imaginative  tale  of  the  Isle 
of  Birds,  low  down  on  the  American  coast,  which  may,  indeed,  have  been  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  sea  rovers,  wlien  our  sight  and  attention  are  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  mountain  range,  called  Luqillo,  and  running 
through  the  island  which  is  our  destination.  A  peak  stands  out  boldly  at 
the  eastern  end,  with  a  height  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet,  known  as  El 
Yunque,  which  means  "  The  Anvil."  This  is  the  highest  point  of  land  on 
Porto  Rico.  The  entire  island  is  practically  an  elevated, elongated  sierra  made 
up  mainly  of  volcanic  rock,  presenting  to  the  gaze  of  the  seafarer  an  ap^jear- 
ance  which  its  discoverer  happily  described  as  a  huge  wrinkled  handker- 
chief laid  on  the  earth.  Seen  from  the  sea,  there  are  few  regular  altitudes, 
and  no  clearly  defined  crest  line,  as  nearly  all  other  islands  show.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this,  and  this  becomes  more  sharply  outlined  on  closer 
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view,  is  a  ridge  beginning  alioui  niiihva^y  on  the  western  end,  at  a  port 
called  Mayagnez,  and  running  to  the  ea:  t  coast  at  Humacao,  at  a  compar- 
atively regular  distance  from  the  soutlicrn  shore.  Another  range,  begin- 
ning near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  island,  bifurcates,  and,  extending 
to  the  very  point  of  Cape  Juan  on  the  nortli  sliore,  helps  to  form  a  stupen- 
dous, if  somewhat  irregular,  letter  Y  on  the  landscape.  Other  ranges, 
ridges,  or  spurs  shoot  off  in  opposite  directions,  until  creating  a  billow  of 
crests  without  au}-  regular  division  of  country,  but  when  viewed  from  the 
highest  point,  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  confused  collection  of  con- 
ical peaks  and  corrugated  ridges.  El  Yunque,  already  mentioned  as  the 
highest  elevation,  belongs  to  one  of  these  shorter  ranges  on  the  northern 
portion.  Between  these  billows  and  swells  are  the  many  fertile  valleys 
and  bottom  lands,  watered  each  by  some  silvery  stream,  while  at  their 
base,  toward  the  sea,  lie  the  pla}a  plains,  looking  less  inviting  to  the 
gaze,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  grand  whole. 

The  loud  praises  of  the  Island  Garden  which  have  been  sung  in  our 
ears  are,  perhaps,  exaggerated  ;  at  any  rate,  the  first  panorama  unfolded  to 
our  gaze  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  We  had  expected  to  behold  a  fer- 
tile and  promising  landscape ;  instead  we  see  an  uneven  landscape,  looking 
decidedly  brown,  and  far  from  meeting  our  expectations.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  the  general  impression  at  whatever  point  we  may  approach  the 
island.  Then  we  recall  that  this  was  somewhat  the  case  upon  approach- 
ing Kauai,  the  Garden  Isle  of  Hawaii,  though  there  was  greater  promise  in 
the  luxuriant  vegetation.  But  we  abide  our  time  patiently.  Tlie  shore 
here  is  commonly  marked  by  lung,  narrow  tracts  of  level  country,  called 
"  playa  plains."  On  the  south  coast,  these  show  the  effect  of  a  lack  of 
moisture,  but  on  the  north,  as  in  Hawaii,  the  verdure  is  greener  and 
fresher  from  more  frequent  rains.  By  this  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
Porto  Rico  does  not  have  its  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry,  as  all  tropical 
countries  do,  but  on  the  northern  slopes  especial  favour  seems  to  be  shown. 
Though  Porto  Rico  is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  its  climate  is  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  Cuba,  or  of  many  places  situated  even  farther  north. 
This  is  due  to  the  land  breezes  that  prevail  both  from  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  mean  temjierature  at  San  Juan,  its  capital,  situated  on  the 
northern  shore,  ranges  from  75°  in  January  to  82°  in  August.  Tiie  high- 
est temperature  on  record  is  99°,  and  the  minimum  57^,  showing  a  very 
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slight  change  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  This  is  coast  temperature, 
or  that  near  the  shore.  This  gradually  lowers  as  the  ascent  of  the  high- 
lands is  made,  until  at  an  altitude  of  three  thousand  feet,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  72°  F.  The  average  rainfall  at  San  Juan  is  sixty  inches, 
or  about  the  same  as  that  for  New  Orleans.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  this 
falls  in  the  short  period  denominated  summer.  This  rainfall  increases 
eastwai'd  from  the  capital  to  one  hundred  inches.  On  the  southern  slope 
this  drops  to  less  than  one-half,  and  in  sections,  irrigation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  raise  a  crop. 


A(,UAI>II.I,A. 


While  we  are  learning  this,  we  find  ourselves  already  being  taken 
rapidly  toward  our  first  landing  on  the  island,  the  picturesque  town  of 
Aguadilla,  the  capital  of  what  we  should  call  a  province  or  state.  Our 
geography  tells  us  that  Porto  Rico  is  divided  into  seven  political  divisions 
or  states,  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  provinces  of  Cuba.  Begin- 
ning in  this  northwest  corner,  these  are  known  as  Aguadilla,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  99,645 ;  Arecibo,  population  162,308 ;  Bayamon,  population 
147,681;  Humacao,  population  100,866;  Guayama,  population  111,986; 
Ponce,  population  203,191 ;   Mayaguez,  population  127.566.     The  entire 
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population  of  tlie  island  Avill  be  seen  to  reach  953,243,  or  well  np  to\vard 
one  million  inhabitants.^  The  government  of  Porto  Rico  has  also  control 
over  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Isla  Mona,  lying  in  Mona  Pass  on  the 
west,  and  Culebra  and  Vieques,  with  some  smaller  isles  on  the  east. 

Each  of  these  departments  has  a  capital  by  the  same  name  as  the  state, 
while  in  Bayamon  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  entire  island.  Besides  this 
division,  each  department  is  subdivided  into  municipal  districts,  which 
number  in  all    sixty-nine.     These  are,  in  turn,  divided  into  barrios   or 

wards. 

But  our  interest  centres  now  in  the  ancient  town,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
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noble  bay,  where,  in  Noveml)er,  1493,  "  the  great  navigator,"  who  led  the 
way  in  the  discovery  of  all  these  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of 
America,  anchored  his  ships  on  his  second  voyage  of  exploration.  The 
little  town  of  Aguada,  farther  up  the  coast,  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  older  place  by  a  trifle,  and  the  first  landing  spot  of  Columbus.  This 
was  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  and  on  the  sixteenth  he  had  sighted 
the  first  land  since  leaving  Santo  Domingo,  Cape  Mala  Pasciia.  He  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  liis  king,  and  named 

1  Census  of  1800.  The  grnwtli  of  the  island  in  population  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  from 
other  censuses  :  in  170.5,  the  entire  population.  :is  near  as  coulil  be  calculated,  was  44,883  ;  in  1800,  it 
was  155,426  ;  1800,  583,308  ;  in  1887,  it  had  uicreased  to  798,565. 
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it  San  Juan  Bautista,  in  memory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  town  has 
now  about  twenty-live  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  the  head  of  a  jurisdiction 
of  ten  thousand. 

Continuing  his  explorations,  he  made  into  this  harbour,  and  from  the 
palni;shaded  springs  gushing  out  from  the  hillsides  back  of  Aguadilla,  he 
obtained  water  sufficient  to  supply  his  little  fleet,  when  he  sailed  away, 
after  having  bestowed  upon  the  place  the  name  it  now  bears.  The  island 
at  that  time  was  known  to  the  native  population  as  Borinquen. 


F1SHEKMEn"s    huts    (IN    BEACH    NEAR    ARKllYO. 


Columbus  never  returned  to  the  island,  but,  fifteen  years  later,  trading 
vessels,  stopping  here  to  water,  told  such  stories  of  its  wonderful  country, 
and  the  amount  of  gold  that  seemed  to  exist  in  its  mountains  and  streams, 
that  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  sent  that  picturesque 
navigator  and  explorer,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  ascertain  if  tliese  wild  reports  were 
true.  De  Leon  was  received  with  open  arms  hy  the  principal  cacique, 
Agueynaba,  and  was  shown  over  that  part  of  the  island.     Pleased  with 
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the  prospect,  the  former  resolved  to  coiKpier  it,  but  first  to  obtain  a  title 
over  it  as  governor.  AVith  this  end  in  view,  he  returned  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, to  find  that  Diego  Colnmbus  had  become  governor  of  that  island, 
and  that  one  Cristoval  de  Sotojiiayor  had  been  appointed  by  the  king 
governor  of  the  territory  he  coveted. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    NATIVE    KACE. 

DIEGO  COLUMBUS,  however,  would  neither  affirm  the  appointment 
of  De  Sotomayor  nor  appoint  De  Leon.  Instead  he  sent  Juan 
Ceron  as  governor.  With  that  romantic  spirit  of  his,  Ponce  de 
Leon  went  back  to  Porto  Rico  as  a  humble  attendant  of  this  expedition. 
He  found  the  men  he  liad  left  on  the  island  had  been  well  treated  by  the 
natives,  and  he  entered  upon  the  proposed  exploration  of  the  country  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  leader  of  the  part}-,  though  his  head 
was  already  touched  with  time's  frost,  and  his  shoulders  were  bent  under 
the  burdens  of  an  active  life. 

Meanwhile  Ovando,  his  faithful  friend,  had  reached  Seville,  and  he  gave 
the  king  such  a  favourable  and  impressive  account  of  the  worth  of  De 
Leon,  that  the  latter  was  appointed  governor  of  Porto  Rico  in  1509,  and 
Diego  Columbus  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  man.  That  year  the  gov- 
eruiir  founded  the  town  of  Caparra,  which  is  now  known  as  Pueblo  Viejo, 
situated  about  three  miles  inland  from  the  bay  of  San  Juan.  The  year 
following,  he  abandoned  this  place  for  the  better  situation  of  the  present 
site  of  San  Juan,  and  called  the  place  Porto  Rico.  Later  this  name  was 
given  to  the  island,  and  the  name  l^estowed  upon  the  latter  by  Columbus 
was  transferred  to  the  town. 

Receiving  the  strangers  at  first  with  every  show  of  frankness  and  good- 
will, the  natives  eventually  became  distrustful  of  them.  Good  reason  had 
they  for  this,  as  they  saw  one  after  another  of  their  numbers  seized  and 
compelled  to  work  in  the  mines  like  slaves.  All  this  they  bore  in  silent 
awe,  looking  upon  the  Spaniards  as  immortal,  as  the  latter  had  claimed  to 
be.  But  the  wily  cacique,  Agueynaba,  came  to  doubt  this  part  of  their 
story,  and  seeing  that  something  had  got  to  be  done  to  save  his  people,  he 
decided  upon  a  bold  plan  of  action.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  some  of  his 
men  to  seize  the  first  white  man  they  found  alone,  and  put  him  to  some 
test   that  should  prove  him  mortal  or  not.     Soon  afterward,  one  of  the 
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Spaniards  was  seen  crossing  a  stream,  which  is  still  noted  lor  the  strange 

deed  that  followed,  and  taking  hiui  Tinawares  they  caught  hiiu  and  hound 

him  hands  and  feet.     This  done  the}'  held  his  head  under  water  for  three 

whole  hours.     Then,   with   such  feelings  as  may  be  imagined,  trend)ling 

lest  he  still  live,  fearful  that  lie  might  be  dead,  they  lifted  him  slowly  up 

from  that  terrible  bath.     Slowly,  watching  each  feature  to  catch  the  first 

signs  ( if  consciousness,  that  they  might  drop  him  and  run  for  life ;  slowly 

upward,    until     the    dripping 

head  was  out    of    the    water. 

The    haggard    features    were 

ghastly,   and   no   pulse  of  life 

throbbed  in  the  stiffening  form 

in  their  clasp.     Still  unable  to 

believe    they    were    yet  safe, 

they  remained   by  the    body, 

and  for  three  days  a  constant 

watch  was  kept  over  it.    Then 

it    was    decided     that     these 

strange   tyrants   were   mortal 

like  themselves. 

A  wave  of  rejoicing  went 
over  the  island  at  this  news, 
and,  no  longer  held  in  awe, 
the  natives  rose  as  one  man 
to  exterminate  the  newcomers. 
Every  Spaniard  found  outside 
of  their  works  was  killed,  in- 
cluding Sotomayor,  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  Spanish  fought  desperately,  and  did  not 
succumb  until  the  settlements  they  had  formed  had  been  destroyed. 

Among  those  who  did  the  valiant  fighting  was  Ponce  de  Leon,  whose 
nuiscles  had  been  hardened  to  iron  in  fierce  contests  with  the  Moors,  and  if 
his  arms  had  lost  the  plumpness  of  youth,  and  his  eye  the  fire  of  earlier 
years,  he  covered  himself  with  glory,  and  returned  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Baffled  in  one  direction,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  that  visionary 
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quest  which  has  so  added  to  the  halo  of  romance  that  surrounds  his  life. 
He  had  told  the  simple  Caribs  of  the  eastern  island  that  he  was  immortal, 
and  he  had  been  informed  that  somewhere  in  the  great  and  wonderful 
West  there  was  a  fount  of  water  which  possessed  the  remarkable  power  of 
restoring  to  old  age  the  flower  and  vigour  of  youth.  So  thither  he  went  on 
that  memorable  voyage,  in  liis  long-continued  search  discovering  Florida, 
which  he  believed  to  be  an  island.  The  magical  fountain  for  which  he 
sought   proving  an   illusion,   he   finally   went    back    to    Spain   somewhat 
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broken  in  spirit.  His  glowing  account  of  the  land  he  had  discovered 
caused  the  King  of  Spain  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Florida.  So  in  1521 
he  set  forth  on  what  was  to  prove  his  last  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
On  his  way  he  again  visited  Porto  Kico,  which  had  rallied  from  the 
attacks  of  the  natives,  and  paid  his  farewell  to  the  island.  He  landed  in 
Florida  near  the  place  of  his  previous  arrival,  eight  years  before.  But  the 
Indians  had  learned  something  of  Spanish  character  during  the  time,  and 
they  proceeded  to  deny  the  whites  the  privilege  of  landing.  A  sharp  fight 
ensued,  during  which  Ponce  de  Leon  was  shot  l)y  one  of  their  arrows,  and, 
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taken  to  Cuba  by  liis  men,  lie  died  there.     Thus  ends,  with  tragedy,  the 
eventful  life  of  Porto  Rico's  first  ruler. 

If  the  natives  were  at  first  successful  against  the  new  race  trying  to 
take  possession  of  their  houie-land,  the  very  shape  and  physical  features  of 
their  country  w-ere  against  their  holding  it.  Unlike  Cuba,  this  land  offered 
no  swamps  or  mountains  for  them  to  flee  to,  that  they  might  hold  their 
own  with  their  inferior  weapons  against  the  best  warriors  of  the  old  world. 
Neither  were  there  any  dense  forests,  even  at  that  date,  to  sliield  them,  all 
of  wliich  facts  have  tended  to  keep  Porto  Kico  clear  of  those  many  rebel- 
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lions  and  uprisings,  which  have  so  checkered  the  histories  of  Spain's  other 
colonies. 

It  does  not  appear  either  that  the  aborigines  were  of  a  warlike  nature. 
Although,  aroused  at  first  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  cacique.  Agueynaba. 
to  a  blow  in  retaliation,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  ever  repeated.  If 
it  had  been,  the  effort  must  have  proved  most  futile,  though  it  was  claimed 
by  Ponce  de  Leon  that  the  natives  numbered  nearly  a  million,  as  many 
inhabitants  as  the  island  contains  now,  and  they  flocked  over  the  country 
like  "  bees  around  a  hive."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  too  high  an 
estimate,  while  others  who  place  the  number  as  low  as  one  hundred  thou- 
sand may  have  gone  as  far  toward  the  opposite  extreme.     Except  as  it 
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concerns  the  fearful  slaughter  made  by  the  Spaniards,  it  does  not  matter. 
Spain  did  not  stop  to  count  the  number  of  her  victims  scattered  along  her 
blood}'  pathway.  It  was  sufficient  to  know  that  inside  of  a  few  j-ears  this 
numerous  people  had  ^'anished  from  their  native  land,  like  flies  that  are 
killed  by  a  premature  frost. 

They  were  described  as  of  copper  hue,  of  darker  and  sallower  .skin  than 
the  Indians  of  the  mainland  of  America,  and  shorter  of  stature  than  they, 
but  with  well-developed  figures.  On  account  of  being  so  shaped  l)y  pres- 
sure when  they  were  infants,  their  noses  and  heads,  in  front  and  back,  were 
flat,  while  the}'  had  wide  nostrils.  Bad  teeth  was  another  of  their 
unfavourable  features.  They  had  abundance  of  long,  coarse,  black  hair. 
Living  in  a  land  that  afforded  them  everything  they  craved  in  the  way  of 
food,  all  to  be  had  for  the  plucking  from  overhanging  boughs,  or  from 
fishing  and  hunting,  it  was  natural  they  should  be  indolent  and  incapable 
of  any  great  effort. 

They  were  extremely  simple  in  their  methods  of  dress.  "  Men  and 
unmarried  women  wore  no  clothing,  but  painted  their  bodies  abundantly 
and  with  much  skill,  drawing  upon  them  many  varieties  of  figures  with 
the  oils,  gums,  and  resins  which  they  extracted  from  the  trees  and  plants. 
In  this  uniform  they  presented  themselves  in  their  military  expeditions, 
public  balls,  and  other  assemblies.  This  simple  costume,  which  was 
acquired  with  little  labour,  and  was  varied  according  to  individual  tastes, 
was  not  without  its  ornaments  and  trimmings,  affording  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  skill  and  inventive  powers,  not  only  in  the  various  figures 
and  colours  with  which  each  one  painted  himself  or  herself,  but  also  in  the 
head-dresses  that  were  made  of  feathers  of  exquisite  colours.  They  put 
small  plates  of  gold  on  their  cheeks,  and  hung  shells,  precious  stones,  and 
relics  from  their  ears  and  noses,  while  an  image  of  their  god,  Cenii,  was 
never  forgotten.  The  chief  used,  as  a  distinctive  emblem,  a  large  golden 
plate  worn  on  the  breast.  Married  women  wore  an  apron  which  descended 
nearly  to  the  knee,  but  no  clothing  was  worn  on  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  wives  of  the  caciques  wore  their  aprons  to  their  ankles,  except  at  the 
national  game  of  ball,  when  they  also  wore  short  ones." 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  very  simple  ;  an  exchange  of  a  few  pres- 
ents, and  the  placing  of  the  image  of  their  god,  Cemi,  at  the  door  of  the 
hut  of  the  intended  bride  ;  after  twenty-four  hours  she  was  expected  to 
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come  forth  and  meet  her  futiu'e  master  at  his  door.  It  was  not  good  I'nnu 
for  him  to  seek  her  at  this  stage  of  tlie  courtsliip,  if  siicli  rude  conduct  de- 
serves such  a  name,  and  fnnu  tliat  time  she  was  expected  to  become  his 
unto  death.  This  part  was  literal,  in  case  she  outlived  him.  If  slie  was 
so  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  it  might  be  considered  by  some,  as  to  become 
one  of  his  favourites,  she  was  expected  to  be  buried  alive  along  with  the 
body  of  the  deceased  husband.     Although  she  went  unwillingly,  she  went ; 
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for  woman  was  little  better  than  a  slave  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  her 
liege  lord.  By  this  it  will  be  understood  that  the  men  were  allowed  to 
have  more  than  one  wife,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  had  as  many  as  a  dozen 
waives,  all  of  whom,  it  is  claimed,  lived  together  in  harmony.  The  women 
did  most  of  the  work  in  the  fields,  if  not  all  of  it,  besides  waiting  upon 
their  husbands  about  their  homes. 

The  habitations  of  these  people  were  extremely  plain,  consisting  of  mere 
huts,  built  by  setting  some  uprights  in  the  ground,  of  sufficient  height 
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for  a  person  to  stand  straight,  with  a  covering  made  of  branches  of  trees 
and  grass.  The  walls  were  made  of  cane  stalks  bomid  by  filaments  with 
the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  brought  together  at  the  top  ; 
they  were  made  either  round,  oval,  or  square,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  builder.  A  floor  of  cane  or  sticks  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  posts,  but 
there  were  no  windows  nor  chinnieys.  The  floor  was  usually  raised 
several  feet  from  the  groiuid,  and  under  each  was  a  sort  of  court  or  yard, 
where,  at  favourable  times,  the  occupants  of  this  rude  dwelling  were  wont 
to  gather. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  this  manner  of  dwelling  has  not  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  island,  though  its  originators  long  since  \an- 
ished  from  the  scene.  The  object  of  raising  the  floor  so  far  above  the 
earth  was  to  escape  the  moisture  that  at  intervals  would  liave  made  living 
nearer  the  ground  undesirable,  if  not  dangerous  to  health. 

The  main  articles  of  furniture  for  these  huts  were  the  hammock  and 
calabash  shell,  used  respectively  for  repose  and  for  cooking  i^urposes. 
They  had  fires,  which  they  ignited  at  will  by  taking  three  sticks,  two  fas- 
tened together  at  one  end,  and,  after  placing  the  point  of  the  third  against 
the  ends  of  the  others,  beating  them  together  between  the  palms  of  their 
hands. 

These  natives  armed  themselves  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  being  very 
expert  archers,  and  also  with  a  primitive  sort  of  sword,  made  of  tough 
wood,  and  set  with  a  stone  edge.  This  weapon  was  sometimes  given  the 
shape  of  an  axe.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  islands  of  the  sea,  they 
hewed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  huge  canoes,  some  of  them  capable  of 
holding  as  many  as  fifty  men.  In  those  days  Porto  Rico  had  great 
forests  of  fine  growth,  such  as  were  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  tropical 
lands. 

The  religion  of  these  simple  people  —  living  in  a  most  primitive  way, 
often  subsisting  for  long  periods  on  grubs  and  insects,  passing  their  days 
in  hammocks,  or  in  sitting  squat  upon  their  heels  on  the  ground,  leavmg 
to  the  care  of  women  their  patches  of  maize,  plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  indulging  in  no  more  violent  exercises  than  fishing,  dancing,  or  eat- 
ing —  consisted  of  a  superstitious  worship  of  an  image  carved  from  wood 
according  to  their  fancy,  and  named  Cemi.  Each  village  had  a  sort  of 
temple  where  this  god  was  supposed  to  preside,  and  where  his  image  was 
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sure  to  he  found.  These  places  were  believed  to  be  sacred  to  the  ruling 
powers,  and  hither  the  caciques  went  to  learn  from  the  graven  god  their 
duty  as  rulers.  These  retinues  were  accompanied  by  the  buhitis,  or 
priests,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  concealment  behind  one  of 
these  gods,  and  from  their  coverts  uttering  the  Avish  of  Cemi,  as  they  pre- 
tended to  understand  it.  In  this  manner,  each  wliiiu  ur  desire  of  the 
cacique  was  proclaimed.     If  he  wished  it  to  rain  on  the  morrow,  the  voice 
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supposed  by  the  simjjle  listeners  to  issue  from  Cemi  said  rain  ;  if  war  was 
desired,  war  Avas  declared  ;  in  the  same  way  i)eace  was  proclaimed  ;  an  of- 
fensive person  was  sentenced  by  this  same  arl)itrary  viiice ;  the  seasons 
were  regulated,  and  even  tlie  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the 
changes  of  the  muon  were  all  arranged  !  In  case  any  prediction  failed  to 
come  true,  it  was  said  tliat  the  god,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  of  liis 
own.  had  chanued  his  mind.  So  he  was  not  blamed,  and  no  i>round  for 
doubt  was  left  for  even  the  most  skeptical. 
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Images  of  Cemi  were  kept  eYery\vliere  conveniently  at  hand,  and  each 
dwelling  had  its  dark  corner  where  the  god  reigned  supreme.  The  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  people  consisted  in  acts  of  extreme  humiliation 
to  themselves,  and  in  offering  food  to  their  god,  all  of  which  was  greedily 
devoured  b}-  the  priests.  They  believed  in  two  invisible  beings  that  ruled 
their  lives.  One  of  these  was  naturally  kind  and  Ijenevolent,  giving  them 
the  best  of  life  unasked;  the  other  was  his  reverse,  and  him  they  had  to 
beseech  frequently  for  deliverance  from  harm,  and  the  various  ills  that  be- 
fall even  primitive  man.  They  believed,  if  they  lived  good  lives  on  earth, 
they  would  enter  at  death  into  a  land  of  beauty  and  endless  delights,  a 

land  covered  with  noble 
forests,  abounding  with 
game  of  all  kinds,  and 
watered  with  many  streams 
filled  with  fish,  where  per- 
petual spring  would  reign, 
and  whither  they  would 
enter  to  join  their  wives 
and  relatives,  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  to  enjoy  for 
ever  tliis  happy  life. 

If  it  appears  at  first  that 
the  priests  had  an  easy 
time  of  it,  closer  investigation  shows  that  theirs  was  no  bed  of  down. 
In  case  of  the  sickness  of  one  of  his  flock,  the  priest  was  compelled 
to  attend  him,  and  was  expected  to  cure  him.  His  first  requisite 
was  to  purge  himself,  and  to  adopt  the  same  diet  and  treatment  as 
his  patient  in  which  he  was  closely  watched  by  the  relatives  and 
wives  of  the  sick  man.  Even  then,  if  the  stricken  one  died,  the  buhiti 
was  often  seized,  his  eyes  put  out,  or  some  equally  dreadful  punishment 
inflicted.  As  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  sick  man  was  going 
to  die,  he  was  suffocated  by  his  friends,  even  if  he  were  a  great 
chief,  and  his  body  was  opened,  dried  l)y  a  fire,  and  finally  buried  in 
some  cave  -  cemetery.  Not  only  were  his  weapons  laid  beside  him, 
and  a  good  amount  of  provisions  to  enable  him  to  make  his  long  journey, 
but  his  best  beloved   wives  were  buried  alive  with    him.      These  were 
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covered  with  brush  and  sticks  to  a  considerable  depth,  on  tlie  top  of  which 
was  thrown  a  quantity  of  eartli. 

The  chief  pastimes  were  dancing  and  playing  hall.  Ul  llic  dance  there 
were  several  kinds  ;  the  marriage  dance,  the  death  dance,  tbe  war  dance, 
—  in  fact,  a  dance  for  every  ev~ent  of  importance,  each  of  wiiicli  was  made 
to  sj-mlxjlise  the  occasion  it  was  supposed  to  honour.  The  war  dance  was 
naturally  the  most  entluisiastic  and  effective,  and  so  aptly  wen*  the  scenes 
of  conflict  sometimes  imitated  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  real  contest 
were  being  enacted  over  again.  In  some  of  these  dances  only  men  engaged, 
in  others  women  alone,  and  in  still  others  men  and  women  danced  together. 
These  were  followed  to  tlie  wild  music  played  upon  drums  made  out  of  the 
hollow  trunks  of  trees  and  the  dried  fruit  of  the  calabash-tree.  These 
drums  were  of  various  sizes,  and  have  survived  their  inventors  so  far  as  to 
become  the  national  musical  instruments  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  calabash  shells,  indented  at  the 
ends  and  played  upon  by  sticks,  became  the  accompaniment  to  the  piano 
and  other  modern  instruments  at  the  societ}'  ball,  while  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  military  bands  in  their  play  at  the  country  dances. 

The  Borinquens  did  not  possess  great  faculty  for  mirth,  and  their  songs 
were  always  of  a  serious  nature,  filled  with  historical  pictures.  In  thi.? 
way  they  retained  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  for  many  generations, 
so  that  these  songsters  became  the  historians  of  the  island,  recounting  in 
measured  chants  the  genealogy  of  their  chiefs,  their  deeds  of  prowess,  the 
dates  of  their  deaths,  the  beauty  of  their  wives,  and  the  more  important 
events  of  their  reigns. 

Besides  the  areifo,  or  dance,  and  next  in  importance,  they  had  a 
ball  game,  for  which  certain  grounds  were  set  apart  at  each  village. 
Women  as  well  as  men  took  part  in  this,  the  excitement  often  running 
high,  and  on  days  when  these  games  took  place,  large  crowds  of  spectators, 
some  coming  from  a  long  distance,  would  gather  about  the  place.  Some- 
times these  games  were  played  between  players'  from  different  villages, 
when  the  scene  would  l)ecome  filled  with  wild   interest. 

As  a  rule,  this  race  was  peaceful,  and  not  many  wars  seemed  to 
have  taken  place.  The  majority  yielded  without  question  to  the  rule  of 
the  caciques,  who  were  always  old  men.  The  greatest  crime  in  their 
belief  was  stealing,  and  for  this  offence  the  victim  was  impaled  alive  and 
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doomed  to  die.  It  may  be  inferred  that  thefts  were  not  common.  In  fact, 
few  crimes  were  committed,  and  on  the  whole  the  race  was  on  about  the 
same  level  as  the  aborigines  of  other  tropical  islands. 

So  rapidly  did  this  people  decline  under  the  harsh  treatment  of  tla' 
Spanish,  as  the  result  of  their  battles  with  the  invaders,  diseases  that 
came  to  them  as  one  of  the  "  gifts  "  of  civilisation,  labour  to  which  they 
were  unfit  through  generations  of  indolence,  and  other  causes  growing  out 
of  these,  that  in  1543,  about  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  at  San  Juan, 
only  sixty  natives  out  of  a  population  of  half  a  million  were  reported  to 

be  found  on  the  island ! 
Surely  this  is  a  record  of 
annihilation  hard  to  excel. 
Tlie  recent  census  takers 
were  unable  to  find  any 
trace  existing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  tliis  mifortu- 
nate  race,  but  in  a  report 
made  in  August,  1899, 
Captain  W.  S.  Schuyler 
says  :  "  While  work  was 
being  done  on  the  roads,  I 
had  occasion  to  watch 
crowds  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  gathered  about  tlie  pay  tables  at 
Las  Marias,  La  Vega,  and  Aiiasco.  The  frequency  of  the  aboriginal  type 
was  very  noticeable.  While  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  is  to-day  no 
single  individual  in  Porto  Rico  of  pure  aboriginal  stock,  it  is  equally  sure 
that  the  type  can  be  seen  everywhere." 

Among  the  curious  beliefs  existing  among  the  people  of  to-day  is  one 
which  accounts  for  the  difference  in  colour  of  the  races,  and  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Creator  made  three  men,  all  of  an  intensely  dark  colour. 
In  their  wanderings  over  the  new  country,  this  trio  found  themselves  on 
the  l)ank  of  a  singularly  clear  stream.  Invited  by  its  pure  waters  to  take 
a  bath,  one  of  the  three  jJunged  in.  Though  he  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  water,  when  he  came  out  his  skin  was  white.  One  of  his  companions, 
seeing  this,  jumped  in,  that  he  might  be  made  the  hue  of  the  other.  But 
the  colouring  matter  that  came  off  the  first  had  so  darkened  the  water 
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that  he  was  simply  made  Ijrown.  The  third,  more  indifferent  to  this 
change  of  colour,  declared  that  lie  was  going  to  lie  down  and  take  a  nap, 
and  let  the  stream  run  itself  clear.  But  when  lie  awoke  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  stream  so  only  little  pools  of  water 
remained  at  places.  Seeing  now  the  mistake  he  had  committed,  hut 
anxious  to  make  what  he  coiUd  out  of  his  situation,  he  dropped  upon  his 
hands  and  feet  in  the  water.  This  accounts  for  the  lighter  shade  of  the 
palms  of  the  negro's  hands  and  the  soles  of  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    WESTERN    SLOPE. 

LEAVING  the  rest  of  Porto  Rico's  history  to  be  told  later  on,  we 
will  resume  our  description  of  ancient  Aguadilla  sitting  at  the  head 
of  an  open  roadstead  within  tonch  of  the  breaking  surf,  with  the 
moutli  of  the  Culebrinas  River  on  one  side  and  Cape  Borinquen  on  the  other, 
and  a  background  of  steep  mountains  that  seem  ready  to  slip  down  into 
the  sea,  carrying  the  little  town  with  it.  Down  the  hillside  rushes  the 
sparkling  stream  that  delighted  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  one  feature 
the  years  have  not  taken  from  the  picturesque  scene.  This  selfsame 
stream,  however,  has  been  so  far  caught  and  tamed  that  its  liquid  silver 
wells  up  through  the  Plaza  de  la  Fuenta,  a  veritable  fountain  of  health 
whence  strangers  from  many  countries  and  at  many  dates  have  drank  and 
have  blessed  it  in  their  hearts  if  not  witli  tlieir  lips.  Midway  on  the 
ascent  of  this  coral-formed  mountain,  near  the  source  of  this  series  of 
cascades,  is  seen  an  antique  church,  with  twin  steeples,  one  of  which  has  a 
bell,  and  its  mate  a  clock.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  setting  for 
the  fountain  of  crystalline  water,  and  for  once  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  work  of  man  had  given  an  added  charm  to  the  handicraft  of  natui-e. 
The  top  of  this  mountain,  called  the  Jaicoa,  is  crested  witli  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  palm  trees,  while  over  the  tops  of  these  we  catch 
a  shadowy  suggestion  of  a  still  higher  range  of  mountains  farther  inland. 
Among  the  noticeable  buildings  of  this  Spanish  town  is  the  three-storied 
town  hall,  built  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago  of  rubble-stone  masonry,  and 
still  in  fairly  good  repair.  The  basement  is  used  for  a  jail,  while  the 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  municipal  officers,  and  the  third  by  the 
police  force.  There  is  also  a  custom-house  of  masonry,  and  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  town,  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  incomhig  vessel,  a  fort. 
Aguadilla  has  a  population  of  6,425,  according  to  the  census  of  1899,  upon 
which  all  of  our  calculations  are  based.  The  city  is  the  terminal  of  the  one 
tramway  granted  under  Spanish  rule,  which  connects  it  with  Mayaguez, 
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seventeen  miles  distant.  This  piece  of  road,  single  tracis,  ami  in  good  run- 
ning condition,  its  engines  fed  by  American  coal,  is  really  a  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  railroad  planned  in  1878  to  belt  the  island,  beginning  at  San 
Juan,  and  after  tonching  all  ol  the  important  towns,  most  of  which  are 
sitnated  near  or  on  the  coast,  to  end  where  it  began.  Something  like  one- 
half  the  entire  distance  around  the  island  has  already  been  built,  and 
much  more  is  well  under  way.  The  need  of  this  improvement  was  appar- 
ent to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, which  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Ponce  and 
Mayaguez,  the  principal 
towns  next  to  the  capital, 
were  not  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  really  pas- 
sable highway.  All  of  the 
traffic  was  carried  on  by 
coast  vessels. 

Mayaguez,  like  nearly 
all  Porto  Rican  cities,  is  a 
little  distance  from  the 
port  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  while  the  town  stands 
at  the  summit  a  mile 
away.  This  is  a  beautiful 
city,  with  excellent  cli- 
mate, and  the  third  in  size 
and  importance  of  those 
on  the  island.  It  is  a  little  over  one  hundred  miles  from  San  Juan,  and 
has  a  population  of  over  fifteen  tliousand.  Tt  was  foniidcd  in  1760;  was 
given  the  name  of  villa  in  1836  ;   was  made  a  city  in  1S77. 

Facing  Mona  Passage,  and  connected  not  only  with  Aguadilla  by  rail, 
iDut  with  the  inland  town  of  Lares  in  the  same  way,  Mayaguez  is  a  place 
of  importance  and  of  many  attractions.  It  has  some  fine  buildings, 
the  best  of  these,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  surrounding  the  plaza, 
a  beautiful  square,  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  magnificent  bronze 
figure   of  Columbus  poised  upon  a  bronze  world,  supported  by  heads  of 
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wild  animals  carved  fruni  stone  and  showing  botli  grace  and  dignity,  while 
he  held  aloft  for  many  years  tlie  flag  of  Spain.  This  stands  on  an  ornate 
and  imposing  base.  On  one  side  of  the  plaza  is  a  fine  cliurch,  and  nearly 
opposite,  the  municipal  buildings.  The  city  has  also  civil  and  military 
hospitals,  two  asylums,  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  handsome  market 
constructed  of  iron. 

A  shallow  river  divides  the  town,  tradition  saying  that  once  much  gold 
was  taken  from  its  sands.  This  stream  is  spanned  by  two  iron  bridges, 
called  the  Marina  and  Guenar.  The  first  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
twenty-four  feet  wide.     It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  pesos. 
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Besides  the  square  mentioned  are  two  others  adorned  by  pretty  fountains. 
On  the  east  and  south,  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  Hormigueros  mountains, 
and  on  the  north  by  those  of  Anasco,  the  space  between  these  and  the  sea 
that  is  not  occupied  by  the  city  itself  being  a  tract  of  fertile  vega  or  plain 
where  fruit  groves  abound,  bearing  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

Upon  being  told  that  no  tourist  considers  his  trip  complete  until  he  has 
visited  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Montserrat,  situated  seven  m.iles  away 
across  the  country,  we  tarry  imtil  another  day,  that  we  may  not  miss 
the  sight  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  to  which  it  is  said 
that  thousands  of  pilgrims  made  their  way  in  a  single  year  during  a  period 
when  holy  thoughts  occupied  the  minds  of  men  more  than  they  do  to-day. 
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Mayaguez  claims  the  honour,  wliich  she  has  to  share  with  three  other 
claimants^,  of  being  nearest  to  the  spot  where  Cohunhus  first  landed  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  having  guided  his  footsteps  hither.  Having 
been  a  wanderer  and  something  of  an  outcast,  it  may  not  disturb  the 
sj)irit  of  this  great  navigator  to  be  thus  claimed  on  every  hand,  until  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  the  world  was  ever  so  claimed  and  denied  as  he, 
both  in  deeds  and  in  body.  Mayaguez  shows  greater  signs  of  prosperity 
than  are  to  be  seen  generally  in  Spanish  towns,  while  outside  one  misses  the 
border  of  huts  and  hovels  that  usually  mark  these  towns  of  Spain's 
colonies.     It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  business,  and  employs  many 
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hands  in  the  work  of  handling  and  running  the  four  large  coffee-mills  which 
prepare  the  sun-dried  berries  brought  in  from  the  adjacent  country  for  the 
foreign  market.  It  has  also  a  tannery  which  turns  out  an  excellent  ([u.ilitv 
of  leather  for  the  island  cobblers.  Among  other  industries  of  tlie  town 
are  manufacturing  straw  hats,  making  baskets,  and  producing  a  chocolate 
which  finds  favour  in  the  Spanish  markets.  It  has  the  best  ice-plant  on  the 
island,  turning  off  about  ten  tons  of  ice  a  day.  It  has  a  fine  supply  of 
water,  which  any  northern  city  might  envy,  lu-ought  from  the  hills  two 
miles  away.  It  has  a  street  railway,  which  is  a  source  of  local  pride,  and 
something  the  stranger  himself  cannot  despise.  thou(j:h  it  is  a  narrow-gauge 
track,  and  the  cars  are  small.     Thei'e  is,  too,  an  electric  light  plant  that  is 
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a  credit  to  the  city.  So,  with  its  broad  streets,  its  wide  bridges,  its  well- 
kept  squares,  its  fine  monuments,  its  noble  groves  of  fruits,  of  wliicli  large 
shipments  are  made  to  the  United  States,  its  modern  enterprises  and  its 
modern  buildings,  Mayaguez  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  its  sister 
cities  iu  a  temperate  zone. 

But  there  is  one  drawback  to  all  this,  and  Mayaguez  is  not  as  badlj-  oft" 
as  many  of  the  other  towns  on  the  islands.     With  a  few  exceptions,  which 
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we  shall  soon  describe,  Porto  Rico  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  ways  of 
communication  between  its  towns,  particularly  if  situated  inland.  We  say 
"has  been"  advisedly,  for  the  American  government,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  General  Davis,  is  already  doing  nmch  in  this  direction,  and  promises 
to  do  still  more.  Already  over  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
this  work,  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  Porto  Ricans  will  have  good 
cause  to  bless  American  government  in  making,  what  they  have  needed  so 
long  under  Spanish  rule,  communication  easy  between  different  localities. 
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We  are  prepared  to  meet  some  of  the  dilliculties  on  our  journey  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys  by  a  "  trail,"  ju-operly  called,  where  in  the 
rainy  season  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  with  a  team,  and  hazardous  to 
tliread  on  foot.  But  in  this  case  our  passage  is  made  easier  than  we  had 
expected.  This  is  a  path  trodden  by  many  feet,  which  alone  have  made  it 
smooth,  thoudi  heavv  rains  ha\e  done  much  to  destrov  tins.  Our  course 
now  winds  over  the  foot-hills,  or  along  tlieir  sides,  where  oul}'  the  most 
sure-footed  iiuadrujied  could  lind  its  way.  If  at  first  we  shudder  at  tiiis, 
we  gradually  become  used  to  it,  and  feeling  we  can  follow  where  our 
guide  leads  we  command  ourselves  enough  to  watch  the  shifting  scenes 
around  us.  We  begin  to  see  that,  as  we  understand  the  term,  Porto 
Rico  is  without  a  forest.  It  is  true  that  on  the  higher  portion  of  El 
Ynnque,  in  the  Sierra  Luquillo,  there  is  a  patch  of  virgin  forest  eight  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  everywhere  the  island  is  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees, 
many  of  them  large  and  beautiful  ;  as  a  wdiole,  however,  Porto  Rico  is 
practically  deforested.  But  ludike  the  open  fields  of  tlie  United  States, 
where  we  see,  it  may  be,  large  tracts  of  country  without  a  tree,  here 
almost  everywhere  there  are  individual  trees  scattered  over  the  landscape, 
except  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations.  We  see  them  along  the 
trails,  bv  the  roadside,  in  the  corners  of  lots,  reminders  of  the  aboris^inal 
growtli,  —  lemon-trees,  orange-trees,  mangoes,  aguacates,  mameys,  bread- 
fruits, and  other  magnificent  monarchs ;  and,  besides  these  of  a  large  size, 
the  nis2)erus,flamhoiiantes,  guanabonas,  each  giving  an  added  depth  to  the 
tropical  green  of  the  foliage. 

Another  class  of  plants  claims  our  attention,  numbering  among  them 
some  of  tlie  most  prominent  dye-woods  in  the  world.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  brazil-wood,  the  more  valuable  for  its  rarity;  another,  a  small 
tree  which  flings  its  long,  curved  pods,  of  a  reddish  hue.  in  our  faces.  It  is 
the  divi-divi,  from  wdiicli  is  extracted  a  reddish-brown  dye.  The  indigo 
shrub  is  another  that  threatens  to  stop  our  progress  with  its  bolfhiess  in  reach- 
ing out  into  our  pathway.  From  the  leaves  and  berries  of  this  is  obtained 
that  article  indispensable  to  the  washerwoman,  bluing.  Still  another,  is 
a  shapely  plant  that  we  see  almost  everywhere,  crowned  with  ornate  red 
and  yellow  pods,  looking  like  rolls  of  fur  at  a  distance.  This  is  the  acJiufa, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  (iniioltn.  given  to  the  dye  made  from  it,  and 
used  as  a  colouring  for  butter  and  cheese. 
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Numerous  flowering  plants,  whose  brilliant  blossoms  find  a  setting 
worthy  of  them  in  the  dazzling  foliage  of  this  clime,  constantly  meet  our 
gaze,  some  of  which  send  forth  a  perfume  which  fills  the  air  for  a  wide 
circuit.     Not  all  of  this  is  pleasant  to  the  sensitive  nostrils.      There  are 
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also  shrubs  and  trees  which  exhale  from  their  bark  and  leaves  perfumes 
that  linger  with  us  long  after  they  have  been  passed  and  forgotten. 

In  the  midst  of  this  .slow  advance,  we  come  in  sight  of  the  lonely  sanctu- 
ary on  the  mountain-top,  and  built  of  masonry.  We  are  told  that  this 
sacred  edifice,  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  was 
built  by  a  pious  follower  of  the  cross  as  a  sort  of  penance  for  having  un- 
Avittingly  caused  tlie  untimely  death  of  his  lady-love.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  the  real  circumstances  connected  with  tlie  romantic  affair,  and  we 
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are  inclined  to  accept  it  in  the  same  cliildliko  innocence  of  belief  that  we 
listen  to  many  others  of  the  legend^!  and  traditions  tliat  cling  abont  iIh; 
place,  giving  it  an  added  cliarin  and  grace.  In  years  past,  it  has  been  a 
ffvvoiirite  pilgrimage  for  newly-wedded  couples,  and  over  this  hilly,  broken 
route,  we  ai'e  told,  many  wedding  trains  have  wound  their  way. 

The  simple  tale  which  lingers  longest  in  oiu-  memory,  is  that  narrated 
by  the  poorly  clad  and  humble  occupant  of  this  holy  place,  as  he  sat  in  a 
most  impious  manner,  with  his  feet  elevated  in  that  American-like  atti- 
tude, higher  than  his  head,  and  with  liis  lips  sucking  a  pipe  tliat  looked 
extremely  black,  and,  to  put  it  plainly,  had  a  smell  decidedly  rank.  For 
a  person  of  his  calling,  he  possessed  a  frankness  that  was  almost  startling. 

"  So  you  come  from  America  ?  I  understand  America  is  a  very  wicked 
country,  but  very  smart.  Perhaps  you  are  smarter  than  we  are,  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  you  have  solved  the  one  question  which  has  puzzled 
all  mankind  for  these  many  years.  Tell  me,  do  they  do  much  thinking 
there  ?"  Upon  our  replying  that  they  (the  people)  do,  lie  went  on  to  say 
that  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  a  matter  of  which  no  u;ood  could 
come. 

"  Had  the  great  mystery  been  for  us  to  know,  it  is  certain  we  should 
have  been  told.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  life  which  has  a  real  as  well 
as  an  unreal  side.  The  real  we  live,  why  should  we  bother  about  that  re- 
garding which  we  do  not  know  that  we  sliall  ever  know  ?  "  Meeting 
with  no  response,  except  an  inquiring  look,  he  continued,  between  the 
rising  smoke-clouds  of  his  pipe  : 

"  This  curious  mind  of  man  must  have  lieen  acquired  of  the  ass,  the  first 
creature  created  l)v  JuiMter  at  the  beiiinnina;  of  the  world,  and  we  yain 
about  as  much  as  the  ass  did  for  liis  inquiries.  Looking  stupidly  aljout 
him,  as  he  stood  blinking  and  wondering  in  his  strange  surroundings,  he 
began  to  ask  himself  what  it  all  meant.  Wliy  had  he  been  made  an  ass, 
where  had  he  come  from,  why  liad  lie  come  alone,  and  whither  was  he 
going?  After  pondering  upon  this  for  awhile,  and  unahle  to  solve  the 
riddle  himself,  he  went  to  liis  creator  and  demanded  the  reason  for  tliis 
mystery.  Jupiter,  busy  at  the  moment,  was  vexed  by  this  question,  and 
he  replied,  curtly:  '  Your  mission  is  simple  enough.  You  are  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  another  animal.  Your  fare  is  to  be  straw  and  tliistles,  and  you 
are  to  be  lieaten  and  driven  by  this  other  animal,  who  will  walk  upon  two 
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legs,  and  possess  all  of  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  other 
animals.'  Hearing  tliis,  the  poor  ass  was  frightened,  and  he  declared  that 
he  wished  he  had  never  been  made.  He  had  not  asked  this  ;  in  fact,  he  did 
not  remember  that  he  had  had  an3'thing  to  do  about  it.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  had  liarmed  any  living  creature.  How  long,  therefore,  must  he  be 
this  drudge  to  an  animal  he  had  never  seen  ?  '  Thirty  years,'  replied 
Jupiter,  when  the  poor  ass  fell   on   his   knees  and   begged  that  the  time 
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might  not  ])e  as  long.  Seeing  the  suffering  he  had  thouglitlessly  given 
one  of  liis  creatures,  his  very  first,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
started  in  rather  harshly,  Jupiter  answered  that  if  the  ass  would  be  a 
patient  and  faithful  servant  to  his  master  he  would  make  his  life  shorter 
by  twenty  years.  This  so  pleased  the  ass  that  he  went  his  way  rejoicing. 
"  The  second  of  the  created  animals,  the  dog,  soon  came  to  be  in  the 
same  iiKjuisitive  frame  of  mind  that  the  ass  had  shown,  and  he.  too,  went 
to  his  maker  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  his  unsought  life.     Still  busy 
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at  liis  tasks,  and  mure  vexed  than  ever  at  this  interruption,  he  rejilicd, 
testily  :  '  You  are  to  be  the  slave  of  an  animal  I  am  yet  to  create.  Vou 
shall  come  and  go  at  liis  command,  cringe  at  his  feet,  fly  on  his  errands, 
fetch  him  his  food,  but  eat  the  bones  he  leaves  of  his  meat,  and  rest  at 
night  with  a  chain  around  your  neck,  keeping  awake  to  watch  over  your 
master.'  Frightened  at  this  prospect,  the  dog  begged  to  know  iiow  long 
such  a  life  must  last,  and,  on  being  told  that  thirty  years  w^as  the  allotted 
period  for  all  creatures,  he  besought  Jupiter  to  shorten  his  years.     This 


his  creator  finally  did,  cutting  it  clown  .to  ten  years,  as  he  had  the  time  of 
the  ass. 

"  Next  in  the  list  was  the  monkey,  and,  like  his  companions,  he  mur- 
mured and  wondered,  and  finally  asked  Jupiter  the  reason  for  his  coming, 
and  whither  he  was  going.  Angry  that  he  could  not  be  free  from  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  his  creatures,  Jupiter  told  the  monkey  that  he  slioulil  lixe 
as  a  caricature  of  the  animal  he  had  in  mind  to  make,  that  his  life  should 
be  devoted  to  mimicking  this  unborn  animal,  that  he  should  l)e  led  by  a 
string,  and  grimace  at  his  command.  '  Pray  how  long  must  I  do  this 
silly  work?'  'Thirty  years,'  replied  Jupiter.  But,  as  he  had  done  by 
the  ass  and  the  dog,  he  reduced  tiiis  to  ten,  and  the  monkey  went  his  way, 
glad  to  have  thrown  off  so  much  of  his  burden. 

"  Resolving  to  end  this  nonsense,  Jupiter  now  went  to  work  and  created 
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who  was  to  be  master  of  these  other  creatures,  and  to  avoid  all 
this  murmuring  and  wondering,  he  so  puifed  liim  up  with  vanity  that  this 
new  animal,  man,  conscious  of  all  his  great  possibilities,  did  not  appeal  to 
Jupiter  to  ask  any  reason  for  his  being.  And  the  creator  felt  pleased 
over  hi?  last  piece  of  work,  until  this  man  came  to  him  filled  with  praise 
for  his  having  accomplished  such  a  wondrous  thing.  '  And  how  long,  oh 
gracious  master,  am  1  to  enjoy  all  these  gifts  of  mine  ? '    Then  the  god 
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replied,  as  he  had  to  the  others,  '  Thirty  years  have  I  allotted  to  each 
creature.' 

"  '  Too  short  a  time  ! '  groaned  the  man.  '  Thirty  years  will  be  gone  be- 
fore T  have  fairly  begun  to  do  my  work.  Only  thirty  years  in  which  to 
de"v'elop  this  wonderful  intellect  a'ou  have  given  me  !  Only  thirty  years  in 
which  to  search  out  the  wondrous  secrets  you  have  concealed  just  beyond 
my  vision  !  Only  thirty  years  in  which  to  work  and  do  great  deeds,  in 
which  to  serve  and  praise  thee !  Oh,  my  creator,  make  the  term  longer, 
lest  I  fail  to  meet  thy  expectations.' 

"  At  this  Jupiter  frowned  darkly.  '  Must  I  always  he  found  fault  with  ? 
But  stay !  I  have  a  few  years  at  my  disposal,  which  I  can  better  give  you 
than  not.     It  will  relieve  me  vastly.     First,  there  are  the  twenty  years 
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the  ass  refused,  —  they  sliall  he  added  to  your  thirty,  in  which  3'ou  shall 
labour  and  sweat  to  earn  your  livelihood.  To  the  fifty,  I  will  give  you  the 
twenty  of  the  dog's,  that  he  scorned,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy  you  watch 
over  what  you  have  alread}'  done,  and  snap  and  snarl  at  what  younger 
men  are  doing.  To  seventy.  I  will  add  the  twenty  years  of  the  monkey, 
during  wdiicli  you  shall  grin,  and  mimic,  and  chatter  over  the  follies  of  the 
past,  making  yourself  generally  foolish,  and  tlie  l)utt  of  all  jokes.  These 
are  the  sum  of  all  the  j'ears  I  have  for  3011,  so  depart  and  make  the  most 
of  them.'  " 

Leaving  us  to  make  what  we  can  of  this  old-time  Spanish  allegory, 
and  to  admire  the  wide  vista  unfolded  to  our  gaze,  the  aged  narrator  left 
his  post  to  refill  his  pipe.  The  view  from  this  lofty  eyrie  is  worth  all 
the  effort  it  lias  cost  us  to  make.  From  this  vantage-ground  is  to  be  seen 
the  most  productive  and  picturesque  plain  on  the  island,  holding  in  its 
midst  the  towns  of  Cabo  Rojo  and  San  German.  At  its  back  rises  a 
mountain  range,  terraced  with  the  foot-hills,  between  which  flow  the  rivers 
Rio  del  Rosario,  Buey,  and  Rio  Grande,  which  have  their  soui'ce  in  the 
midst  of  the  highlands.  Over  tlie  tree-tops  we  catch  the  glimmer  of  blue 
waters,  where  the  placid  Caribbean  Sea  lazily  washes  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    HOMES    OF    THE    PEASANTS. 

THERE  are  three  routes  from  Mayaguez  to  Ponce,  situated  a  little 
west  of  midway  on  the  southern  coast.  One  of  these  is  by  a  coast 
vessel  around  A.quila  Point,  the  southwestern  extremity,  the  Land's 
End  of  Porto  Rico.  The  second,  and  really  the  latest,  is  by  the  belt  rail- 
road, nearly  completed,  and  keeping  within  sight  of  the  sea  for  most  of 
the  way.  The  third,  which  requires  more  time,  greater  exertion,  and 
more  hardship,  but  aifords  a  grander  idea  of  the  inland  country,  is  the 
overland  trail  through  the  heart  of  "  the  Black  Hand  Country."  We 
choose  this  course,  and  set  apart  six  days  in  which  to  make  the  journey, 
providing  we  meet  with  no  mishap. 

By  going  this  way,  we  shall  miss  the  old  deserted  port  of  Guanica,  now 
a  historic  spot,  made  so  by  its  becoming  the  landing-place  of  the  invading 
American  army  during  the  recent  war  with  Spain.  We  are  told  that  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  is  likely,  under  the  new 
regime,  to  become  again  a  place  of  importance.  A  great  change  is  taking 
place  in  Porto  Rico  in  this  respect,  and  some  towns  are  l)eing  completely 
revolutionised,  not  all  of  them  to  their  advantage.  The  building  of  new 
roads  and  ojjcning  up  better  communications  ^vitll  the  interior  towns  is  the 
foremost  agency  in  doing  this.  Until  the  shriek  of  the  iron  horse  had 
awakened  the  solitude  of  the  inland  districts,  and  good  roads  began  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  trails,  no  town  gained  any  size  or  importance 
that  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  being  situated  close  by  the  sea.  The 
south  shore  has  four  ports  of  importance,  Guanica,  Guayanilla,  Ponce,  and 
Arroyo.  On  the  east  are  two,  Humacao  and  Naguabo,  while  the  north 
has  the  same  nundier,  San  Juan  and  Arecibo.  The  west  has  also  two, 
which  we  have  described,  Aguadilla  and  Mayaguez.  The  southern  coast, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  well  explored,  but  has  more  indentations  and  corre- 
sponding points  of  land  than  the  remainder  of  sea-line  in  proportion  to  the 
distance. 
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One  of  the  few  good  highways  is  tliat  wliicli  encircles  the  island,  and 
connects  the  more  important  towns,  but  there  are  gaps  in  this ;  it  lias  no 
good  bridges,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year,  is  little  better  than  a 
river  of  nuid.and  water.  One  of  the  best  sections  connects  Aguadilla  and 
Mayaguez.  There  are  links  or  branches  running  from  other  villages  to 
connect  them  with  these  belt  towns  that  are  fairly  passable  in  the  ih-y  sea- 
son, but  unfit  for  even  a  horseman  to  pass  during  the  rainy  season.  For 
interior  connnunieation,  nothing  more  ambitious  has  been  undertaken  than 
a  nude-path  a  couple  of  yards  in  width,  winding  over  steep  hills,  twisting 
around  sli;>rp  curves  of 
rock,  now  hanging  on  the 
])iiinacle  of  some  dizzy 
height,  or  anon  descending 
into  some  dark  valley, 
where  the  sun  at  noontime 
does  not  penetrate. 

With  such  a  prospect  of 
travel  ahead  of  us,  l^ut 
with  the  promise  of  a 
natural  wealth  of  scenery, 
such  as  Porto  Rico  alone 
can  afford,  we  set  forth 
from  the  "  Gate  of  Gold,"  as  Mayaguez  has  been  poetically  nanied, 
mounted  on  a  stout,  sure-footed  native  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  guide 
who  knows  every  foot  of  the  island  upon  our  hundred-mile  trail.  As  if  to 
give  us  good  courage  with  which  to  begin  our  journey,  the  lirst  stage  of 
the  trip  is  over  an  excellent  road,  macadamised  after  Porto  Rican  style. 
This  is  done  by  first  seeking  a  level  foundation,  over  which  is  laid  a  thick 
layer  of  crushed  rocks,  that  has  to  be  well  packed  and  rounded,  when  a 
layer  of  earth  is  spread  over  it.  This  is  pressed  firmly  down,  and  covered 
with  ground  limestone,  which  is  also  pressed  and  rolled  luitil  the  surface 
becomes  suiooth,  hard,  and  glossy.  "Whatever  it  may  l)e  during  the  rainy 
period,  it  makes  a  fine  road  in  the  dry  season. 

Our  first  stopping-place  is  a  half-way  station,  where  we  tarry  to  bait  our 
horses,  and  to  rest  ourselves,  for  no  Porto  Rican  moves  with  undue  haste. 
So  far,  tlie  country  has  been  less  broken  than  it  was  iu  the  direction  we 
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last  took,  but  there  is  a  sure  indication  of  hills  enough  ahead,  with  a  broad 
fertile  vega  behind.  The  haciendas  of  apparently  well-to-do  planters  ap- 
pear with  mathematical  precision  along  the  way,  all  of  them  bearing  on 
the  arch  of  the  wooden  gateway  leading  to  the  residence,  whijh  stands  a 
little  back  from  the  road,  some  high-sounding  name,  that  has  a  decidedly 
musical  ring  in  its  utterance. 

Another  nine  miles  of  this  road,  and  of  these  picturesque  farmhouses^ 
brings  us  to  the  mountain  hamlet  of  Las  Marias,  which  has  a  post-office. 
two  theatres,  two  casinos,  and  a  telegraph  station,  besides  having  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  situated  at  the  head  of  travel.  Beyond  this  noisy  town, 
for  it  has  the  most  noise,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  of  any  place  on  our 

route,  the  highway  shrinks 
into  a  mere  cattle-path  or 
sheep-track,  such  as  we 
remember  on  the  old  New 
England  farm.  Only  there 
is  this  against  the  Porto 
Rican  trail :  th(;  formation 
of  the  soil  does  not  permit 
the  hard  surface  of  the 
cow-path  winding  around 
the  hillside  or  through  the 
valley,  and  these  are  fright- 
fully gullied  and  uncertain 
footing.  However,  we  have  promised  ourselves  to  do  no  repining,  and 
determined  to  meet  whatever  obstacles  lie  in  our  pathway  with  good 
courage,  we  look  about  to  note  our  surroundings.  The  view  from  this 
eminence  is  magnificent,  ample  reward  for  our  travel  so  far.  Toward  the 
north  and  east,  we  gaze  out  over  twin  mountain  ranges,  which  we  are  told 
we  must  cross  before  we  complete  our  journe3^  On  the  south,  the  high- 
lands present  a  jumbled  appearance,  summit  after  summit,  each  crowned 
with  a  cluster  of  planter.s'  houses,  dropped  promiscuously  upon  the  land- 
scape. On  tlie  west,  we  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  sea  off  Rincon,  while 
on  the  same  shore,  farther  north,  the  calm  waters  off  Aguadilla  lie  like  a 
glistening  sheet  in  the  distance.  On  what  are  called  the  Pepino  Hills, 
rising  in  this  direction,  we  discover  a  piece  of  growth,  which,  we  are  told^ 
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is  a  little  section  of  the  aboriginal  forest,  now   owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Las  Marias  having  small  attraction  for  us,  we  gladly  bade  adieu  to  its 
curious  inhabitants,  the  last  person  that  we  saw  being  a  solitary  planter 
standing  in  the  solitary  door  of  his  solitary  house,  which  rested  on  the 
crest  of  a  solitary  mountain  peak,  ^\hile  he  watched  us  with  unvarying 
gaze  till  we  liad  ridden  past  and  down  the  steej)  descent.  Tlie  last  that 
we  saw  of  him,  he  was  watching  us  still,  and  for  aught  we  know  he  is  there 
yet.  It  is  evident  that  the  trail  we  were  following  had,  at  some  remote 
period,  been  wide  enough  for  a  cart-road,  but  heavy  rains  had  so  long  made 
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of  it  a  river-bed,  that  it  was  gullied  out  along  the  middle,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pick  oui-  way  upon  the  rim  of  this  precarioTis  pathway.  When 
we  had  safely  made  tliis  mile  of  descent  and  were  thanking  our  stars  that 
we  had  escaped  serious  misliap.  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  anotlier 
thousand-foot  rise.  This  path  soun  proved  even  worse  tliau  the  first 
might  have  been  in  descending,  and  for  rods  at  a  time  the  crooked  trail 
wound  around  the  outer  edge  of  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock.  The  care  and 
sagacity  with  which  our  horses  stepped  from  point  to  point  was  remark- 
able. But  the  finest  stepping  on  the  part  of  the  guide's  wiry  little  animal 
did  not  save  him  from  a  tumble  over  the  In-ink  of  the  chasm.  "With  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  of  jagged  descent  looming  below,  it  looked  as 
though   man   and    lieast    wen'   doomed    to   be   killed.     But   lie   was   agile 
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enough  to  slip  off  the  horse's  back  just  as  tlie  creature  rolled  over  l)ack- 
ward,  and  started  down  the  rocky  bank.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight,  and  all 
that  saved  the  animal  was  a  clump  of  bushes  gi'owing  in  the  side  of  the 
declivity.  Somehow,  in  turuing  over  it  struck  against  these,  and  there  it 
hung  squirming  in  mid-air !  A  .severe  struggle  must  have  freed  the  horse 
from  his  awkward  position,  and  caused  him  to  have  rolled  down  to  certain 
deatli.  The  animal  seemed  to  know  this,  and  he  lay  there  on  his  l)ack  as 
motionless  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep.     As  soon  as  we  had  recov- 
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ered  s(jmewhat  from  oin-  fright,  we  went  to  its  rescue.  It  took  us  fully 
two  hours  of  hard  work  to  enable  the  horse  to  get  back  into  the  path. 
Except  for  a  few  bruises  and  scratches,  the  tough  creature  was  uninjured. 
But  it  was  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  both  for  it  and  its  rider. 

Nearly  two  hours  of  stumbling  and  climbing,  now  up,  now  down,  now 
throu<:>-h  a  thicket  of  coffee-bushes,  now  over  the  bed  of  some  stream,  now 
under  an  archway  of  overhanging  vines,  and  always  the  same  narrow  trail, 
the  same  uncertain  footing.  We  did  not  see  a  house  for  miles,  but  ever 
and  anon  a  ruined  plantation,  the  buildings  burned  by  some  Porto  Rican 
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labourer  aroused  against  his  employer  during  the  recent  trouble,  Avas  to  be 
seen.  These  reminded  us  that  we  are  enteriuL;-  tlic  heart  nf  the  "  Black 
Hand"  region,  which  gained  this  unenviable  name  I'rnm  tlu;  fretiuency  of 
the  raids  made  against  its  inhabitants  by  an  offended  laljouring  class. 

Lares,  the  next  town,  though  only  twelve  miles  from  Las  Marias,  is  not 
reached  nntil  after  nightfall,  and  a  hard  day's  ride  we  have  had,  notwith- 
standing that  the  early  part  was  made  so  comfortably.  It  does  not  help 
our  ca.se  at  all  now  by  being  told  that  we  have  not  come  by  the  most 
direct  trail.  There  is  a  railroad  connecting  it  with  Anasco  on  the  coast. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  four  thousand.  It  may  have  been  due  largely 
to  our  gratitude  in  reaching  the  end  of  our  day's  journey,  l)ut  no  centre  of 
population  that  we  saw  in  Porto  Rico  appeared  so  delightful  to  us.  Under 
the  pale  light  of  the  southern  moon  its  white-walled  buildings,  its  village 
square,  its  high  cathedral  with  its  red-tiled  roof,  and  the  wide-spreading 
country  around  it,  made  this  elevated  village  a  picture  of  comfort  and 
beauty.  Beyond,  the  way  we  must  go  on  the  naorrow,  rises  another  of 
those  steep  ridges,  but.  on  our  right  we  look  complacently  down  into  a 
valley  of  great  beauty,  over  which  the  moonbeams  throw  a  bewitching 
halo. 

Lares  is  in  direct  communication,  although  the  road  in  places  is  hor- 
rible, with  Arecibo  on  the  northern  shore.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  coffee 
district,  from  which  it  is  claimed  one  man  alone  sends  to  Arecibo  toward 
two  million  pounds  of  the  berry.  The  place  shows  evidence  of  thrift  and 
wealth. 

The  moon  possibly  lending  them  an  uncommon  picturesqueness.  the 
mountains  on  the  west  of  us.  and  trending  on  toward  the  northern  coast, 
present  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery  of  the  highlands  that  we  iiml  in 
Porto  Rico.  There  is  something  about  these  mountain  [H'aks  and  limken 
spurs  and  castellated  ridges  that  we  do  not  see  elsewhere.  There  is  a 
Scottish  appearance  about  them,  and  yet  an  element  entirely  native  and 
tropical.  We  are  told  that  they  are  of  coral  formation,  worn  and  ermnbled 
by  years  of  changing  seasons. 

We  pass  certain  of  these  curious  walls  in  the  morning  as  we  wend  uur 
way  along  the  Lares-Utuado  trail,  and  on  closer  inspection  they  look  like 
sandstone,  cut  and  slashed  by  rahi-storms  into  grotesque  shapes.  On  our 
right  is  a  sort  of  caricature  of  a  grim  old  fortress,  -with  high  walls  and 
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towers  that  seem  to  have  suffered  at  some  furious  bombardment  made 
agamst  its  ancient  sides.  We  follow  the  trail  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  often 
close  under  these  overhanging  walls.  Scattered  along  under  their  shadows 
are  homes  of  the  peasants  living  in  these  parts,  all  showing  plain  evidence 
of  the  .poverty  of  their  occupants.  What  strikes  us  as  the  most  prominent 
feature,  is  the  great  number  of  children  at  play  about  these  mountain 
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homes,  all  of   them  innocent  alike  of  clothing  and  of  shame  for  their 
nakedness. 

While  in  Lares  we  were  treated  to  a  specimen  of  the  better  class  of 
Porto  Ricans,  those  whom  the  government  at  least  allowed  to  prosper  if  it 
did  not  aid  them,  here,  close  by,  we  see  ample  proof  of  the  wretchedness 
of  that  other  more  numerous  class,  those  Avho  toil  year  by  year  for  the 
mere  pittance  of  living.  Under  the  Spanish  rule  it  yvas  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  become  landowners,  or  even  to  earn  enough  to  make  a 
decent  living.     The  low  plane  of  life  fuuiid  in  China  is  here  practically 
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duplicatod.  The  liighest  wages  received  by  these  labourers  was  fifty  cents 
in  Spanish  money  a  day,  and  at  this  rate  not  over  live  niontlis'  employ- 
ment a  year  was  to  be  obtained.  The  workman  could  not  support  himself 
and  family  on  this,  and  to  till  in  the  gap  must  cultivate  a  garden  patch. 
This  may  be  done  high  up  on  some  precipitous  hillside,  or  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  cliif.  These  spots  are  of  little  if  any  real  value  for  tillage,  and 
the  peon  who  works  them  cannot  expect  great  results.     But  a  few  batatas. 
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a  sort  of  sweet  potato,  a  little  rice,  some  beans  and  melons,  will  go  a  long 
way  in  a  family  trained  for  generations  to  be  frugal.  To  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  rice-fields  in  the  lowlands,  where  they  can  be 
irrigated,  it  is  an  odd  sight  to  see  their  prototype  on  the  extreme  summit 
of  some  mountain,  but  in  Porto  Rico  one  soon  comes  to  look  for  almost 
anything.  To  a  startling  extent  it  is  a  land  of  contraries.  "Wherever 
one  turns  he  sees  evidence  of  a  struggle  against  nature  and  natural 
methods,  as  we  look  upon  them.     Everything  on  the  island  is  done  in  the 
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wrong  way,  and  in  order  to  do  anything  riglit  it  must  Ije  done  wrong,  as 
contradictory  as  this  statement  seems.  To  move  iurward  is  to  move  bai'k- 
ward,  l)nt  the  Porto  Rican  boatman  rows  with  his  face  toward  the  bow,  as 
he  says,  to  see  where  he  is  going.  Articles  that  we  would  carry  in  baskets 
or  boxes  are  here  moved  in  bags,  and  vice  versa.  The  Porto  Rican  gentle- 
man beckons  with  the  same  movement  we  should  use  to  drive  a  person 
away.  The  wonder  is  that  water  does  not  run  up-stream  instead  ol' 
according  to  the  law  of  gravity. 

The  washerwomen,  and  they  ought  to  be  called  by  some  other  name, 
wash  their  clothes  in  the  river,  for  all  the  warm  water  they  have  is  healed 
by  the  sun.     They  wash  their  clothes,  then,  bj-  literal!}'  pounding  them  so 

there  is  not  enough  fabric 
left  to  hold  the  dirt.  Thev 
do  this  by  laying  them  on 
a  rough  rock,  and  then 
pounding  them  with  a 
.small  stone.  When  they 
have  lacerated  the  cloth  to 
their  satisfaction,  they  lay 
it  uu  a  smooth  stone,  and 
fini.sh  the  job  as  they 
should  have  begun.  Noth- 
ing suits  them  better  than 
a  piece  of  barbed  wire, 
stretched  from  rock  to  rock,  for  a  support  to  dry  them  upon.  There  was 
not  a  rope  clothes-line  on  the  island,  and  it  is  doubtfid  if  a  piece  of  hempen 
cord  of  any  kind,  before  the  advent  of  Americans  with  their  northern 
ideas.  Before  the  days  of  barbed  wire,  a  thorn  hedge  answered  every 
purpose.  Along  all  of  the  streams,  at  any  time,  the  peasant  women  were 
to  be  seen  using  their  rude  stone  washboards. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  system  of  doing  everything  contrary  to  our 
ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  seen  in  their  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
way  they  build  their  houses.  These  arc  constructed  so  that  the  front  of 
the  house  faces  the  alley,  at  what  we  should  call  the  rear,  and  the  back- 
side fronts  tlu>  streets.  The  paramount  th(niglitand  purpose  hi  the  minds 
of  the  builders  is  the  matter  of  air  and  light,  when  they  go  to  work  to  des- 
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troy  whatever  hope  tliey  in;n-  have  had  in  that  direction.  No  building, 
under  the  old  regime,  could  he  cDiistructed  without  a  permit  frinii  the  inu- 
uifipal  authority  in  which  the  huilder  lived,  ami  this  saun'  power  ruruished 
an  official  architect,  who  saw  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  law 
were  enforced.  It  was  providcnl  that  no  wall  should  be  less  than  thirteen 
feet  in  height,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  good  beginning  toward  acquinng 
the  main  objects  of  light  and  air.  Then,  too,  it  was  provided  that  each 
dwelling  should  have  an  open  court  at  least  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
building. 

As  if  to  offset  this  promising  scheme,  in  the  hrst  i)lace.  a  long  hall  was 
partitioned  off  on  the  side  of  the  hou,se  next  this  court,  and  the  rooms 
within  opened  into  this  narrow  apartment  without  any  windows,  and 
without  any  ventilation  except  that  which  came  in  through  the  door, 
when  open.  These  were  considered  to  be  model  sleeping-apartments. 
Those  who  did  not  consider  that  they  had  effectually  cut  off  the  supply  of 
nature's  bounties,  completed  their  desires  by  swathing  their  heads  in  dense 
blankets  when  they  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  windows  in  these  houses  were  really  not  Iniilt  for  the  ])urpose  of 
admitting  those  things  which  we  deem  so  necessary,  —  light  and  air.  A 
few  rich  men  had  glass  in  their  front  doors,  luit  they  were  put  there  solely 
for  ornament,  while  there  are  no  glazed  windows.  Having  made  the  back 
yard  into  the  front  yard,  and  named  the  alley  a  street,  the  next  thing  was, 
not  to  encourage  aiiything  in  the  nature  of  grass,  but  to  remove  all  trace 
of  such  verdure.  Thus,  the  garden  was  paved  with  bricks  or  flat  stones. 
The  monotony  was  thoiight  to  have  been  broken  by  raising  concrete 
scjuares  or  circles  near  the  centre  of  these  brick  floors,  and  these  contained 
a  little  parched  earth,  where  some  stunted  plant  or  shnd)  was  coaxed  to 
eke  out  a  yellow,  miserable  existence.  But  not  a  blade  of  grass  made 
fresh  or  green  this  hot,  dreary  pavement,  which  received  as  nnicli  care  and 
concern  as  we  should  give  une  of  our  lawns.  To  ilo  worse  than  this,  if 
that  were  possible,  the  rich  began  to  use  asphalt  instead  of  lirick  and 
stone,  because  this  retained  the  heat  longer  than  the  others  ! 

There  is  still  another  sort  of  house,  where  less  art  and  skill  and  expense 
is  apparent.  This  consists  of  a  framework  of  poles,  lashed  together,  the 
tops  brought  in,  and  fastened  so  as  to  form  a  cone  over  a  srpiare  body. 
Wide  strips  of  bark,  taken  from  the  royal  palm  on  its  upper  trunk,  uiake 
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the  covering  for  the  walls,  and  if  it  was  desired  to  make  these  especially 
impervious  to  rain  and  the  weather,  a  thickness  was  also  placed  inside. 
These  layers  of  bark  are  put  on  after  the  manner  that  we  lay  shingles,  — 
by  letting  their  edges  overlap,  —  and  are  held  in  position  by  thongs.  The 
doorway  is  simply  one  strip  of  bark  left  oif,  and  a  slit  cut  in  another 
makes  a  window.  Either  cocoanut  leaves  or  the  rank  Guinea  grass 
make  all  the  thatching  needed  for  the  roofs.  The  interior  of  these  prim- 
itive huts,  which  do  not  rise  above  the  work  of  the  savage  races  of  man- 
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kind,  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments ;  sometimes  even 
this  is  not  done.  As  they  seldom  exceed  ten  feet  square  in  size,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  room  is  not  large. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  furnishings  are  in  keeping  with  the  building. 
The  eternal  calabash  and  the  hammock  suffice  in  most  cases.  At  night, 
the  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  with  half  a  dozen  children, 
more  or  less,  and  generally  more,  lie  down  upon  the  floor,  or  swing  them- 
selves lazily  in  the  low-hung  hammock.  It  seems  sufficient  that  the 
dwelling  affords  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  from  the  equally  dreaded  night 
air.     During  the  day,  the  man  swings  himself  in  his  hammock  outside. 
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smoking,  droning  over  wliat  no  one  l>nt  himself  knows,  Avhile  his  female 
companion,  the  hnrden  of  tiie  work  in  the  field  for  the  time  laid  aside,  sits 
squat  upon  her  heels,  while  she  chatters  like  a  magpie  with  some  neigh- 
bour upon  scmie  family  matter,  or  bit  of  news  just  brought  in  from  the 
plantation  on  the  trail  above. 

The  liveliest  feature  of  the  home  picture  is  the  nnid-puddle  in  the  Aurd, 
where  half  a  score  of  naked  children,  ranging  in  age  from  a  few  months  to 
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a  dozen  years,  are  bnilding  monuments  ont  of  mud,  the  most  enduring 
work  they  will  ever  accomplisli,  or  are  splashing  each  other  with  the  filth, 
until  their  brown-skinned  bodies,  with  their  protruding  stomachs,  —  the 
result  of  living  entirely  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  —  look  like  moving  mud- 
barnacles.  Between  these  two  stages  of  life  is  another,  in  which  the 
young  man  reclines  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  watcliing,  witli  furtive 
glances,  between  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  lazily  above  his  reed- 
stemmed  pipe,  the  somewhat  haughty  young  miss  who  sits  not  far  away, 
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half  concealed,  half  revealed  l)y  the  huge  palm  leaf  that  she  sways  lan- 
guidly to  and  fro. 

Outside  the  dwelling,  where  the  inhabitants  are  sure  to  be  found,  dur- 
ing the  pleasant  days,  leading  their  careless,  indolent  lives,  we  see  more 
numerous  eA'idences  of  the  common  utensils  of  a  household,  for  it  is  here 
the  housework  is  done  in  fair  weather.  Eating-dishes,  made  of  calabash, 
hang  against  tlie  wall,  while  once  in  awhile,  where  the  famil}"  must  be 
more  than  ordinarily  removed  above  the  prevailing  poverty,  glistens  a  tin 
cup  among  the  other  dishes.  A  piece  of  sheet  iron  generally  answers  for  the 
vessel  to  cook  in,  though  sometimes  a  badly  nmtilated  iron  kettle.  The 
food  is  served  in  gourd  dishes,  and  carried  to  the  moutli  l)y  go\u-d  spoons. 
Two  stones,  one  of  them  slightly  hollowed,  show  where  the  corn  has  been 
powdei-ed  to  meal,  the  rice  crushed,  or  the  coffee  berry  ground.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  of  Poi-to  Rican  life,  not  as  pleasant  as  the  fair  weather 
living,  when  the  rainy  season  comes  on.  Dark,  gloomy,  and  uncomfort- 
aljle  enough  are  the  lives  of  these  simple  people  when  they  are  forced  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  thatched  dwellings,  which  are  soon  filled  with  the 
smoke  that  finds  slow  exit  by  the  narrow  opening  under  the  eaves. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  has  been  almost  entirely  unknown  among  the 
peon  peasantry  of  Porto  Rico.  Few  could  afford  the  expense  of  the 
written  form  and  the  priestly  woi'd,  and  it  was  so  much  easier  to  set  up 
housekeeping  in  a  new  tcicl-iiip  under  the  shade  of  a  friendly  palm,  and 
assume  the  family  cares,  that  there  seemed  to  be  small  ground  for  censure. 
But  in  this  state  of  marital  relation  outside  the  sanction  of  the  law  the 
American  government  finds  itself  confronted  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  its  new  rule  in  the  tropics,  and  not  until  a  new  generation  of 
people,  educated  under  the  schools  of  a  more  progressive  order,  shall  have 
succeeded  the  old  ones,  will  the  evil  entirely  disappear. 
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THE    COFFEE    PLANTATIONS. 


THOUGH  the  distance  from  Lares  to  our  next  important  stopping- 
place  is  not  greater  than  tliat  lietween  Mayaguez  and  tlie  first- 
named  viUage,  we  have  allotted  two  days  of  time  to  make  the 
journe}',  and  thus  feel  that  we  have  plenty  of  leisiu-e  on  our  hands.  That 
leisure,  however,  is  mostly  taken  up  in  picking  our  way  along  tlie  treach- 
erous path.  The  trail  to  Utuado  crosses  three  streams,  whicli  rise  in  tlie 
niomitains  to  tlie  soutli  and  tlov  north  to  helj)  form  the  second  river  in 
size  on  the  island,  the  Rio  Grande  de  Areciho.  The  streams  flowing 
toward  the  northern  shore  are  all  deep,  rapid  rivers,  until  a|iproaching 
their  end.  wlieii  they  are  fi'e(|uently  crossed  by  sand-liars,  or  heaped  with 
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sand-domes.     They  are  of  slight  benefit  so  far  as  regards  being  utilised  by 
craft  of  any  kind. 

These  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Rio  de  los  Angeles,  contain 
many  beautiful  cascades  and  series  of  waterfalls  overhung  by  the  rich 
tropical  growth  —  by  flowering  shrubs  and  dazzling  foliage  plants  that  the 
beholder  cannot  find  language  to  describe  with  justice.  Porto  Rico  is  the 
paradise  of  flowering  plants,  whose  high-coloured  blossoms  are  rivalled  in 
beauty  and  boldness  h\  the  rare  tints  of  the  leaves  themselves,  all  clothed 
in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  the  mystic  alchemy  of  nature,  where  the 
bark  of  the  trees  and  the  foliage  of  bush  and  slirub  exhale  a  thousand 
perfinnes,  until  we  are  l)ewildered  and  astounded  at  the  prodigal  display 
of  nature's  art  and  generosity. 

..As  the  mountains  flatten  away  into  broad  meadows,  and  the  cascades 
are  exchanged  for  the  sand-bars,  the  landscape  is  dotted  with  the  planta- 
tions of  rich  owners,  their  homes  encircled  with  leafy  banana-trees  and 
overlooked  by  tall  palms.  Here  and  there  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton 
plantations,  separated  by  rows  of  lemon  or  orange  trees,  making  a  delight- 
ful picture  of  rural  comfort  and  contentedness.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  parts  of  the  island. 

Seated  at  the  foot  of  this  happy  scene,  with  its  feet  bathed  in  the  limpid 
tide  of  old  ocean,  but  depending  on  the  river  for  its  means  of  transporta- 
tion, is  the  second  city  in  importance  on  the  northern  coast,  and  the  first 
in  attractiveness  to  the  mariner  coming  in  from  some  distant  port.  It  is 
like  other  Spanish  towns  in  general  appearance,  its  most  prominent  build- 
ing, as  seen  from  the  distance,  being  the  tall  cathedral,  which  appears 
to  rise  from  a  city  of  thatched  roofs.  At  the  foot  of  this  sacred  edifice  is 
the  city  plaza,  with  other  public  buildings  forming  the  sides  of  the  square. 
These  buildings  are  of  wood  or  brick,  the  handsomest  being  a  wooden 
theatre.  The  town  hall  is  liuilt  of  rubble  masonry,  and  after  the  style  of 
those  described.  Arecibo  has  a  population  of  eight  thousand,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  a  jurisdiction  of  thirty  thousand,  and  stands  on  a  peninsula  al^out 
fifty  miles  by  rail  from  San  Juan. 

Though  counted  as  one  of  the  two  harbours  on  this  coast,  it  is  in  reality 
nothing  better  than  a  road.stead,  and  dangerous  mooring  when  wind  and 
storm  unite  against  the  mariner.  Tlie  merchandise  is  taken  from  tlie 
larger  craft  by  lighters  to  the  river  sand-bar,  when  it  has  to  be  reloaded  in 
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flatboats,  that  are  pushed  up  the  river  with  long  poles,  and  by  dint  of 
much  hard  work.  Good  roads  threaten  to  take  from  Arecibo  nuidi  of  the 
importance  that  it  now  claims. 

A  feature  of  the  land.scape  that  awakens  enthusiasm  in  the  visitor  is  a 
vertical  rock  risimj,-  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  named  El  Concejo, 
and  holding,  about  ou'i  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  tlie  entrance  to 
a  grotto  of  great  beauty. 

The  longest  rivers  on  the  island  seek  a  northerly  course,  while  those 
next  in  importance  flow  westward.     The  streams  of  the  other  sections, 
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sometimes  swollen  to  abnormal  size  by  the  fall  of  rain,  are  all  short.  A 
marked  feature  of  these  streams,  flow  which  way  they  may,  is  the  broad 
nlluvial  plains  near  their  mouths.  The  northern  rivers  are  the  silvery 
belts  that  bind  together  a  series  of  bottom-lands,  never  becoming  wide 
enough  to  be  considered  plains,  but  in  most  cases  exceedingly  fertile.  In 
the  wild,  narrow,  precipitous  gorges  above  these,  the  inhabitants  live 
on  the  sides  of  the  steep  banks,  where  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  find 
habitation.  The  moiuitain  region  all  over  the  island  is  etched  by  these 
streams,  while  below  this  mass  of  peaks  is  another  division  of  landscape, 
the  foot-hills,  which  look  like  stepping-stones  to  the  highlands,  gradually 
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•smoothing  out  and  flattening  as  they  approach  the  sea.  An  idea  of 
the  A'ohnninou8  water  snjjply  of  the  island  is  given  by  tlie  fact  tliat  with  a 
coast-line  of  abuut  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  it  has  forty  -  six 
streams  deserving  the  dignity  of  being  called  rivers,  which  find  their  way 
to  the  sea.  The  northern  slope  is  best  favoured  in  this  respect,  and 
has  seventeen  rivers  rising  in  its  mountains  and  watering  its  plains.  On 
account  of  the  greatei-  amount  of  rainfall  in  this  })art  of  Porto  Rico,  they 
are  larger  than  those  elsewhere.  But  even  in  the  south,  where  it  some- 
times goes  a  year  without  raining,  the  streams  never  become  wholly  dry. 
The  rivers  on  the  north  coast  are  well  stocked  with  fine  fish,  some  of  them 
weighing  as  much  as  two  hundred  pounds. 

But  we  leave  at  our  backs  the  dense  thickets  of  guava-trees.  set  out  by 
the  coffee-planters  to  protect  their  favourite  shrub,  loaded  with  its  redden- 
ing berries,  and  i)lod  wearily  over  the  mud  bottoms  of  the  inland  streams. 
Ahead  are  more  mountains  to  climb,  more  narrow  gullies  to  thread,  more 
dizzy  cliffs  to  scale,  where  it  would  make  one  light-headed  did  he  not 
always  keep  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  scene  above  him.  But  the  panorama  is 
sufficiently  beautiful  to  hold  the  attention,  while  the  careful  pony  picks  its 
way  along,  now  descending  until  its  back  stands  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  now  climbing  out  of  the  hollow  around  a  sharp  corner,  where  a 
most  careful  poise  has  to  be  made,  and  the  fore  feet  planted  solidly  against 
the  side  of  the  rock  before  the  rear  hoofs  can  be  brought  around  beside 
their  mates. 

And  even  where  we  pick  our  way  in  this  tremulous  manner,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  sent  rolling  into  the  ^•alley,  lialf  a  thousand  feet  be- 
low us,  we  are  amazed  to  see  patches  of  maize  and  rice,  though  how  they 
are  cultivated,  and  the  crops  harvested,  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  un- 
less it  be  done  by  the  workmen  being  lowered  from  the  top  by  ropes. 
This  cannot  be  the  secret,  however,  for  at  one  plme  we  see  half  a  dozen 
peons  plowing  with  an  ox  one  of  these  garden  plots  swinging  in  mid-air, 
a  thousand  feet  al)ove  the  river  that  sings  merrily  at  the  bottom.  But,  at 
sight  of  the  plough,  we  forget  even  the  pei-il  of  the  solitary  ox,  moving 
patiently  on  the  In-ink  of  the  precipice.  Shade  of  Tubal  Cain,  what  an 
implement  of  cultivation  !  The  ploughshare  is  simply  a  lilock  of  wood, 
tipped  with  iron  at  the  point,  and  having  a  piece  of  a  small  tree,  as 
straight  as  it  otcw.  for  a  handle,  while  into  this,  a  short  distance  above 
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the  foot,  has  been  mortised  anotlier  and  longer  piece  of  wood  for  the  beam. 
This,  wc  an>  told,  is  a  sample  of  the  farming  tools  which  have  been  used 
for  Inuidi'cds  of  years  b}'  a  people  that  have  lived  entirely  l)y  agriculture. 
At  last  we  are  rewarded  with  a  broad  view  of  country  from  the  top  of  the 
ni(>\nitaiu  we  have  been  clinibin'g'  tediously  for  three  hours.  It  is  pleasant 
to  look  back  upon,  this  mountain  trail,  which  spins  down  into  the  distance 
like  a  thread,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  until  we  lose  it  in  the  bog  be- 
low.    We  can  see  now  how  nuicli  of  what  looks  to  be  needless  climbina; 
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we  have  done.  Why  did  this  path  wind  up  here  at  all,  instead  of  keeping 
under  the  shade  of  that  rank  vesretation  '!  Where  the  a;rowth  ijets  its 
nourishment  is  a  mystery.  But  coming  back  to  the  trail,  or  rather  our 
trail  of  questions,  why  did  we  have  to  cross  that  arm  of  njck  and  double 
on  our  track  at  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  fur  more  than  a-  mile?  Was 
it  to  make  us  endure  another  clind),  where  the  hiMd  i^rows  dizzy  anil  the 
sight  swims  to  look  at  it?  But  we  do  not  nnn-niur  over  trials  past. 
Ahead  lies  Utuado,  nestling  in  a.  lovely  valley,  under  its  white  mantle,  set 
in  the  midst  of  cane-fields  and  acres  of  green  grass,  both  swaviuii'  yrace- 
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hamlet,  which  finds  no  counterpart  in  Switzerhind,  nor  even  in  New 
Zealand,  but  which  possesses  a  beauty  of  its  own,  tower  the  mountains, 
somewhat  robbed  of  their  fierceness  by  their  cloaks  of  tropical  vegetation. 
With  this  pleasant  prospect  ahead,  we  enter  on  the  next  stage  of  our 
journey,  descending  at  a  leisurely  pace  toward  the  valley,  which  widens 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  importance  of 
coffee  cultivation  to  this  place  some  time  before  we  reach  it,  by  passing 
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through  broad  and  well-tilled  plantations  of  this  profitable  crop.  Now 
our  way  winds  under  deep  and  cooling  shades,  exceedingly  inviting  after 
being  exposed  so  long  to  the  torrid  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun.  As  if  to 
complete  this  dream  of  Elysian  magnificence,  the  murmur  of  water  comes 
to  our  ears,  growing  louder  and  stronger  as  we  advance,  until  the  steady 
drum-ljeat  of  a  waterfall  drowns  the  hoof-strokes  of  our  tired  horses. 
This  is  the  same  river,  the  Rio  de  Grande  Arecibo,  which  finds  the  sea, 
fourteen  miles  away,  at  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  we  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  our  trail  ends  with  the  road  connecting  this  town  of  coffee  ]ilan- 
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tations  with  the  other.  It  is  a  fine  road,  and  the  stream  is  spanned  b}' 
a  handsome  iron  liritlue.  We  are  between  the  mountains  now,  and  after 
jiassing  the  large  cemeter}',  where  repose  the  dead  of  tlie  city,  we  find 
ourselves  in  Utuado.  with  tidy  streets,  pretty  houses,  an  air  of  general 
prosperity,  and  a  population  of  nearly  four  thousand. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  collection  of  the  better  class 
of  dwellings  and  the  places  of  business,  and  the  other  lying  outside  of  the 
hiuits  of  the  better  portion,  a  village  of  thatched  huts  and  swinging  ham- 
lUdcks,  which  our  army  in  Porto  Rico  aptly  named  "  Little  Egypt."  Of 
course,  the  town  proper  contains  a  plaza,  — no  Spanish  town  would  be  con- 
sidered "■  finished  "  without  this  scpiare, — and  it  has  its  cathedral,  another 
invariable  feature  ;  but  ui 
more  vital  importance  than 
all  of  the  other  buildings 
are  the  coffee-mills  and 
the  white-tented  market. 
The  last,  each  Sunday 


morning,    is    a    scene    of 
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lively  interest. 

We  conclude  to  stop 
overnight  at  a  coffee- 
planter's  home,  and  woidd 
.say  that  only  those  ^\-ho 
participate  in  the  hospi- 
tality tendei-ed  even  a  stranger  i)y  a  well-to-do  Porto  Rican  can  realise  the 
open-hearted  generosity  so  natural  to  him.  His  Iiiicicndd  may  be  meagre 
and  barren  in  its  interior  appearance;  that  is  not,  however,  a  sign  of  his 
inability  to  procure  these  necessaries  of  living,  but  owing  rather  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  roads  over  which  it  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  seacoast.  His  home  life  is  severely  plain,  owing  mainly 
to  the  same  cause.  But  what  he  and  his  family  lack  in  Western  Avorld 
furnishings,  they  more  than  make  up  in  polite  generosity,  in  flowers,  and 
in  enthusiasm.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  there  are  to 
every  rule,  and  there  are  those  still  on  the  island  with  enough  of  the  love 
for  what  was  and  is  Spanish,  to  look  with  distrust  upon  an  American  ;  but 
these  are  the  exception,  and  the  way  the  average  Porto  Rican  opened  his 
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arms  to  the  newcomer  from  across  the  ocean,  the  representative  of  a  race 
radically  different  from  his  in  every  manner,  and  who  had  nothing  to  of- 
fer in  perfect  harmony  with  his  lifelong  teachings,  was  remarkable.  And 
if  it  was  a  case  of  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  —  and  so  it  appears  to 
be  on.  the  surface,  —  we  have  only  an  added  ground  for  believing  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  welcome. 

Of  the  four  leading  industries  of  the  island,  coffee,  sugar,  toljacco,  and 
fruit  culture,  the  first  ranks  as  the  most  important.  It  not  only  affords  a 
good  income  to  the  planter  and  the  exporter,  Init  it  brings  fair  wages  to  a 
large  number  of  labourers.  Perhaps  the  most  desirable  feature  about  the 
industry  to  an  American  is  the  fact  that  it  thrives  best  in  those  regions 
where  he  would  like  best  to  live,  in  the  mountainous  districts  where  pure 
air  and  good  spring  Avater  are  free.  The  one  great  drawljack  has  been  the 
poor  roads,  but  the  military  highway  running  out  of  Utuado  to  its  ship- 
ping port  has  caused  this  place  to  thrive. 

The  price  of  good  coffee  lands  varies  largely,  but  averages  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Some  sell  as  high  as  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  this  means  land  when  it  is  at  the  zenith  of  growth,  say  about 
five  years  after  setting,  and  when  the  location  is  favourable  for  reaching 
the  market.  Other  lands,  perhaps  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation, 
but  in  their  first  year  and  unfavourably  situated,  have  been  sold  for  as  low 
a  sum  as  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  Unlike  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  has  few  acres 
suitable  for  cultivation  which  have  not  at  some  time  been  under  produc- 
tion. Even  if  the  task  in  hand  be  the  clearing  of  the  virgin  soil,  it  is 
done  with  far  less  expense  than  on  the  sister  island,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Porto  Rican  forest  is  not  as  dense  as  that  of  the  other,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
spring  up  with  wild  giT^wth  as  spontaneously. 

Under  the  new  system  of  affairs,  no  douljt  great  improvements  will  be 
made  in  coffee  planting,  as  in  everything  else.  Under  the  old  methods  it 
was  done  in  a  haphazard  manner.  First  the  land  was  prepared  with  the 
rude  tools  at  command,  and  then  the  seed  was  thrust  into  the  grovmd 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  our  forefathers  planted  corn  on  burned 
lots.  The  next  thing  necessary  to  do  was  to  make  provision  to  have  suita- 
ble shade  to  protect  the  expected  plant.  So  at  the  same  time  of  planting 
the  coffee-bean,  the  platano,  or  sometimes  the  melanyo,  a  sort  of  lily  with 
a  big  root  and  a  large  top,  are  selected  to  answer  for  the  first  year.     Pro- 
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vision  later  on  is  made  by  plantiii.L;-  tlie  small  gnava,  wliirli  is  a  (juick 
grower,  does  not  take  up  mucli  rouni  at  the  foot,  but  has  a  tliick,  umbrella- 
shaped  top,  admirably  fitted  to  shade  the  growning  coffee-shrubs.  As  the 
latter  become  small  trees,  they  shed  their  berries,  whicli  sprout  in  the 
moist  soil  and  make  new  plants  for  transplanting.  Banana-plants  are  also 
sometimes  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  shade,  and  leaving  those  coffee- 
plants  that  do  not  come  too  near  to  the  parent  stem,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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in  a  few  years  a  growth  which  looks  at  a  distance  more  like  a  tliicket  than 
a  cultivated  plot  covers  the  ground.  Seldom,  not  even  among  the  cherry 
orchards  of  Japan,  or  the  apple  orchards  of  New  England,  does  one  see  a 
finer  and  more  promising  flower  garden  tlian  a  coffee  grove  in  full  blossom, 
the  white  flowers  clinging  close  to  the  slender,  uplifted  branches  of  the 
tree,  which  sways  with  rhythmical  motion  under  each  gentle  un(hilatii)n  of 
the  breeze.  Even  when  the  flowers  have  been  followed  by  the  green  ber- 
ries, the  picture  has  lost  little  of  its  native  charm,  and  wlicn  these  Ijead- 
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like  rows  strung  on  the  slender  shoots  turn  to  their  deep,  gorgeous  crimson 
in  October,  the  original  has  been  improved. 

And  here,  the  ripened  berry  ready  for  the  picking,  is  repeated  day  by 
day  a  scene  of  rustic  beauty  that  outrivals  the  much-vaunted  glory  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  Old  World.  As  the  first  rays  of  the  sea-vs^et  sun  kiss 
the  forehead  of  old  El  Yunque,  looming  like  a  sentinel  in  the  distance, 
the  little  army  of  coffee-pickers  may  be  seen  coming  out  of  tlie  odd-look- 
ing thatched-roof  huts  on  evei'y  hand,  some  with  gray  heads  and  wrinkled 
faces,  others  with  hair  that  vies  in  hue  with  the  ra^•en  ;  some  moving  with 
quick,  elastic  steps,  others  trudging  laboriously  toward  their  scene  of  toil  ; 
some  mere  children  clad  at  the  most  in  a  single  strip  of  faded  cloth,  otliers 
with  raiment,  though  sadly  torn  and  tattered,  speaking  a  kinder  word  for 
human  decency ;  some  bright-eyed,  comely  girls,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
whisper  a  secret  to  a  companion  or  to  cast  shy  glances  at  some  dusky 
swain,  some  with  snatches  of  song  on  their  lips,  others  with  low  murmurs 
(if  discontent,  all  carrying  slung  over  their  shoulders  by  a  band  a  small 
basket  to  hold  their  pickings,  or  with  these  home-made  utensils  balanced 
upon  their  heads,  as  they  swing  carelessly  along.  Altogether  it  is  hard 
to  match  this  train  for  its  rare  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  peace  and 
poverty,  for  its  still  stranger  mixture  of  the  ties  of  races,  where  on  tlie 
defiant  countenances  are  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  blood  of  old  Spain, 
of  France,  of  the  heart  of  the  black  continent,  and  it  may  be  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  isles  of  the  Caribbees. 

Soon  the  dense  grove  of  coft'ee-trees  rings  with  the  songs  of  the  women, 
who  will  throw  off  whatever  depression  may  hang  over  their  unsatisfactory 
lives,  while  the  laughter  of  children  and  the  commands  of  men  in  charge 
add  to  the  confusion  of  the  scene.  Gradually  the  sounds  become  less 
mirthful  and  resonant  as  the  day  wears  on.  Some  of  the  little  ones,  who 
have  been  given  the  lower  l:)ushes  to  pick,  have  tired  of  the  task  so  niucli 
beyond  their  years,  and  have  fallen  asleep  under  the  shade.  The  day 
spent,  this  same  body  of  workers  may  be  seen  plodding  wearily  homeward, 
the  merriment  fled  from  the  black  eyes,  and  the  elasticity  from  the  nimble 
feet.  The  men  and  women  now  are  loaded  with  their  heaping  baskets  of 
berries,  some  struggling  Tq)  the  steep  hillsides,  others  carefully  letting 
themselves  down  from  a  dizzy  height,  some  still  balancing  their  baskets  on 
their  heads,  others  carrying  them  still  slung  over  their  shoulders,  a  mother 
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carrying  in  addition  to  her  load  of  berries  lier  child  fast  asleep  in  her  arms, 
while  otlier  tots,  scarcely  larger,  stumble  along  tiicil  and  sleepy.  Again 
the  torrid  sun  tips  the  crest  of  old  El  Yunque,  but  it  is  with  the  silver  of 
sunset  and  not  the  gold  of  morriing,  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  he  has  done, 
or  to  seek  foroetfulness  for  the  scenes  he  lias  witnessed,  he  bids  farewell  to 
the  island  garden  and  disappears  into  the  western  waves. 

The  day's  gathering  of  berries  has  to  be  taken  to  the  weighing-rouui  of 
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the  plantation,  where  the  overseer  sets  down  long  rows  of  figures,  as 
basket  after  basket  tips  the  scales,  and  one  after  another  of  the  weary 
train  receives  his  or  her  wages  for  the  day's  picking.  Here  is  heard  the 
loudest  murmuring  for  the  day,  as  many  believe,  not  always  without 
reason,  that  they  have  not  been  credited  with  as  many  pounds  of  berries 
as  they  are  entitled  to.  The  price  for  picking  varies  somewhat,  but  |1.50 
a  hundredweight  is  about  an  average.  As  an  able-bodied  man  is  able  to 
gather  about  fifty  pounds,  this  would  bring  him  seventy-five  cents  for 
his  long  hours  of  labour.     This,  taken  with  what  his  family  has  earned, 
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may  swell  the  amount  to  $2.()U.  But  later  in  the  season,  for  the  coffee 
berries  ripen  along  at  their  leisure,  as  it  would  seem,  the  picking  will  be 
slower,  and  liis  wages  will  drop  more  than  half  that  sum.  Then,  too,  the 
cultivating  and  the  picking  do  not  last  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
and  since  he  has  little  to  do  the  rest  of  the  year,  that  will  bring  him  in 
any  money,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  his  chances  for  owning  a  plantation 
are  far  from  flattering.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  really  two 
labourers  where  one  is  needed  ;  it  is  not  a  wonder,  tlien,  that  the  peon 
population  of  Porto  Rico  is  poor  ;  the  leal  wonder  is  it  exists  at  all. 

The  Iterries  are  next  stowed    away   in   l)ins  or  sacks,  until  they  can  be 
"hulled,"  that  is,   run    tlirough   tiie  pTdjiing  machine,  which  removes  the 

outer  shell  or  covering  of 
the  two  beans  inclosed 
within.  Both  bean  and 
pulp  fall  upon  an  inclined, 
moving  wire  sieve,  when 
the  first  drop  througli  into 
the  receptacle  situated  to 
receive  them,  while  the 
husks  pass  down  to  the 
refuse  pile.  The  berries 
are  then  either  sun-dried, 
l^y  spreading  on  a  cement 
floor,  or  else  dried  by  heat 
in  buildings  erected  expressly  for  the  pm-pose. 

Ever  since  reaching  Mayaguez,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  great 
injury  done  all  kinds  of  enterprises  on  the  island  by  the  hurricane  in 
August,  1899.  Though  below  the  line  of  these  tropical  storms,  Porto  Rico 
has  a  melancholy  record  in  this  respect,  as  many  as  eighteen  disastrous 
tempests  of  this  kind  having  swept  the  island  since  1515,  three  of  them, 
in  1782,  1825,  and  1899,  having  been  especially  destructive  to  life  and 
property.  Neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  the  planter  nor  the  peon,  the 
farmer  nor  the  stock-raiser  escapes  this  universal  peril.  The  loss  to 
the  coffee  industry  alone,  from  this  hurricane  of  August  8,  1899,  has  been 
estimated  to  have  reached  the  amount  of  25.000,000  pesos,  while  the  loss 
of  life  was  appalling.     In  the  Arecibo  district,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
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damage  done  to  houses  and  crops  would  i-each  $900,000  in  gold,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Grande  over  a  thousand  persons  disappeared,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  by  the  sudden  and  swift  rise  and 
overflow  of  the  river.  Sixty-live  square  miles  of  lowlands  were  submerged 
along  the  coast,  causing  a  vast  amount  of  damage.  By  this  storm,  250,- 
000  persons  were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  government,  which  did 
all  in  its  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 


STTtAR    plantattox. 
Raking  up  tlie  straw  after  the  cane  has  been  cut. 
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THE    JU)irNTAIN    FLOIJA. 

THE  next  stage  of  our  trip  is  practically  all  up-grade,  following,  for 
most  of  the  time,  within  sight  or  sonml  of  the  river,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  heart  of  the  dividing'  ridtje  of  tlie  island,  the  Mata 
Platano.  We  pass  through  mountain  hamlets  on  oiu"  way,  and  through  a 
scenery  that  cannot  well  be  equalled  for  its  wild  beauty.  Winding  in  and 
out  of  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  broken  frontage  of  the  country,  we  look 
ahead,  ever  and  anon,  to  think  that  our  path  must  surely  end  at  some 
frowning  rock,  but  upon  reaching  the  expected  terminus,  we  find  that  the 
trail,  with  a  jump  of  a  few  feet,  begins  just  above,  or  a  little  below  this 
object,  as  the  fancy  of  the  first  traveller  may  have  dictated.  This  thought 
leads  us  to  inquire  how  long  ago  this  passage  was  made,  and  by  whom  it 
was  picked  up.  We  ask  this  of  one  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  peers  down 
upon  us  from  his  eery  home  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  a  rocky  needle  piercing 
the  cerulean  space  overhead.  He  shakes  his  head,  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy 
to  answer.  We  become  dizzy  looking  up  to  the  humble  cottages,  grass- 
roofed  huts  we  should  call  them  in  plainer  language,  hung  on  the  steep 
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inoimtain,  and  propped  up  on  tlie  hnver  side  liy  treiiildiiiL;'  ]>t)les.  We 
wonder  whetlier  tliey  will  stand  long  enongli  for  us  to  get  past,  and 
breathe  more  easily  to  think  the  danger  is  over,  wlien,  lo,  a  whole  row 
of  them  appears  ahead  of  us,  on  our  riglit. 

Out  from  one  of  these  huts  springs  a  light-footed  girl,  swinging  a  cal- 
abash over  her  dark-crowned  head,  as  she  leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  with 
the  agility  and  speed  of  a  chamois  in  the  Alps.  She  does  not  pause  in 
her  aii'y  flight  until  she  reaches  one  of  the  uumy  silvery  fountains  Imb- 
bling  out  from  the  mountain,  and  affording  tlie  most  delicious  Ijeverage 
in  the  world.  At  sight  of  us,  she  shows  lier  first  appearance  of  fright, 
and  she  is,  doul)tless,  on  the  point  of  fleeing  when  we  signal  for  her  to  come 
to  us.  At  this  she  hesi- 
tates, as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  continue  her 
flight  or  not.  Our  guide, 
understanding  better  than 
we  the  proper  course  to 
pursue,  invites  her  down 
to  a  level  with  the  trail, 
in  that  manner  whicli  we 
should  have  employed  to 
send  her  away.  In  answer 
to  him,  she  comes,  and  at 
his  request  coyly  hands  us  kntkaxck  to  ce.meterv,  altuaho. 

the  odd  cup,  brimming  with  the  nectar  Jupiter  sipped  with  so  nuicli  pleas- 
lu'e.  We  ask  her  name,  when  she  modestly  shakes  her  head,  and  seeing 
that  we  have  quenched  our  thirst,  bounds  lightly  back  to  the  fountain  to 
replenish  the  gourd. 

A  little  higher  up  the  ascent,  and  we  come  in  sight  of  a  second  trail 
Avinding  across  an  arm  of  I'ock  where  it  seems  impossible  for  any  creature 
to  gain  a  foothold.  We  question  our  guide  in  regard  to  this,  when  he 
smiles,  showing  two  rows  of  very  black  teeth,  as  he  replies  that  it  is  the 
same  route  over  which  we  liave  passed  within  half  an  hour !  No  better 
illustration  is  needed  of  the  bewildering  course  that  we  have  been  following 
for  half  a  day.  Rut  if  fraught  with  more  or  less  peril,  and  filled  with 
hardships,  it  is  not  without  its  jileasure,  and  is  well  worth  all  of  our  pains. 
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We  are  trying  to  follow  with  the  eye  a  l)rokeu  offshoot  of  our  path 
creeping  up  the  steep  like  a  long,  slender  snake  to  a  coffee-planter's  home 
on  the  sununit,  when  a  voice  of  song  breaks  pleasantly  upon  our  ear,  and 
we  pause  to  listen.  The  words  are  strange  to  us,  but  the  tone  of  the 
singer,  the  depth  and  wealth  of  the  nuisical  notes,  are  such  as  come  only 
from  the  throat  of  a  sweet-voiced  maid  from  the  wilds  of  that  ravished 
land  where  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  jiopulation  of  the  West  Indies 
have  most  unwillingly  come.  Nor  are  we  mistaken  in  our  hasty  conclu- 
sion, for  even  as  the  thought  enters  our  mind  the  singer  steps  boldly  into 
view,  then,  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  us,  jjauses  in  the  midst  of  her 
advance.  A  wild,  picturesque  figure  slie  presents,  too,  such  as  is  met  Avith 
seldom  save  in  the  islands  of  the  tropics,  which  seem  especially  adapted  to 
raising  such  a  population.  Her  ancestors,  not  very  far  removed,  may  have 
roamed  in  their  primitive  life  amid  the  jungles  of  the  Congo  or  the  Niger, 
but  she  has  unmistakably  the  strain  of  another  race,  which  blends  haj)- 
pily  with  that  of  her  own  peojjle,  and  gives  shapeliness  to  feature  and 
limb.  The  sisters  of  this  dusky  tropical  belle  have  been  the  recipients  of 
much  fulsome  praise  from  the  haughty  sons  of  old  Castile,  both  here  and 
in  Cu1)a.  Somewhere  we  have  met  an  expression  of  the  charms  of  one  of 
them  that  had  another  source,  which  is  so  apt  and  truthful  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  it  here,  wuth  due  apology  to  the  author: 

"Her  skin  excelled  the  raven  plume, 
Her  breath  the  fragrant  orange  bloom, 

Her  eye  the  tropic  beam. 
Soft  was  her  lip  as  .silken  down. 
And  mild  her  look  as  evening  sun 

That  gilds  the  Cobre  stream. 

"The  loveliest  limbs  her  form  composed, 
Such  as  her  si.ster  Venns  chose 

In  Florence,  where  she's  seen, 
But  just  alike,  except  the  white. 
No  difference,  no  —  none  at  night, 

The  beauteous  dames  between." 

Casting  a  half  defiant,  half  frightened  glance  at  us,  the  "  sable  Ajihro- 
dite  "  gives  her  dusky  head  a  toss  which  must  have  unseated  a  Ijowl  less 
skilfully  placed  on  its  crest,  and  resuming  her  song,  follows  her  way  down 
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the  valley,  leaving  beliiiid  (nily  the  dream  of  the  picture  wc  have  seen. 
But  the  melocl}-  of  her  voice  reaches  us  for  several  minutes,  and  lightens 
our  progress  for  more  than  a  mile. 

We  pass  tlie  night  at  a  small  coffee-planter's,  and  enjoy  liis  genial  hospi- 
tality, and  the  following  da}'  reach  the  little  town  of  Adjnntas,  which 
has  a  population  within  a  hundred  of  two  thousand  people,  where  a  mixed 
blond  of  Spanish  and   Porto  Rican  whites  prevails,  Avith  a  siirinl<ling  of 
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negroes.  We  are  now  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  southern  coast, 
though  the  mountains  rise  still  between  us  and  our  destination.  We  are 
told  that  this  was  the  heart  of  the  "•  Black  Hand  "  region,  where,  in 
the  critical  times  of  war,  the  black  hand  of  death  was  painted  on  nearly 
every  door  liy  these  outlawed  artists  and  slayers,  more  terrifying,  we 
imagine,  at  a  distance  than  at  nearer  range.  But  the  days  of  war  are 
happily  "over  for  Porto  Rico,  and  she  has  been  fortunate  to  escape  with 
such  a  small  loss  of  life  and  property.     In  fact,  this  island  has  been  most 
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fortunate,  in  this  respect,  from  tlic  close  of  the  Spanish  massacre  of  the 
natives  to  tlie  present  day.  A  great  contrast  to  outraged  Cuba,  whose 
cemeteries  seem  to  be  filled  with  the  victims  of  revolutions,  and  whose  soil 
has  been  fertilised  by  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Our  last  four  hours'  ride  was  over  the  noted  wagon-road  constructed  Ijy 
the  late  General  Henry,  when  he  made  his  reniarkal)le  march  upon 
Arecibo  during  the  war  with  Spain.  In  order  to  })ush  forward  his  artil- 
lery, he  set  his  men  at  work  with  i)ick  and  shovel,  levelling  the  mountain- 
side and  widening  the  former  narrow  pathway  to  a  uniform  breadth  of 
fifteen  feet.  A  thousand  men  worked  here  with  might  and  main  for  two 
weeks,  and  it  was  believed  had  accomplished  a  good  result.  But  they  saw 
their  error  as  soon  as  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  their  i)i-oud  road  became 
an  impassable  way  of  deep,  slimy  mud.  Landslides  followed,  so  that  the 
old  track  was  better  than  the  new.  Owing  to  climatic  influences,  the  only 
lasting  and  passable  road  to  be  constructed  in  Porto  Rico  is  made  by  filling 
the  bed  with  crushed  rock  or  Ijrick. 

We  expect  to  reach  Ponce,  of  which  we  now  hear  frequent  mention,  on 
the  day  that  we  set  out  from  Adjuntas,  but  the  first  few  miles  are  enough 
to  dampen  our  ardour  as  well  as  our  brows  with  perspiration  by  reason  of 
the  wicked  climbing  that  we  are  forced  to  make.  Along  this  picturesque 
way  we  are  given  the  choice  of  following  the  "  road,"  that  is  nothing  but 
a  continuous  bed  of  mud  which  possesses  qualities  that  the  boldest  adver- 
tisers of  glue  dare  not  claim,  and  which,  when  the  struggling  horse  effects 
the  release  of  a  foot,  closes  with  a  clap  that  sounds  like  the  report  of 
a  pistol,  or  of  keeping  on  the  rim,  barely  a  foot  in  width,  where  the 
foundation  is  rock,  and  the  hundred-foot  precipice  on  the  light  hand 
is  lined  with  rock,  too.  Preferring  a  quick  death  to  a  lingering  one  of 
suffocation,  w^e  choose  the  outer  way,  and  reach  the  top  in  safety  —  no, 
without  any  broken  bones ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  riding  in  safety  a 
Porto  Rican  trail. 

Upon  looking  back  when  we  have  finally  gained  the  summit  of  this 
one-sided  "liackbone"  of  Porto  Rico,  we  cannot  help  wondering,  as 
we  gaze  over  the  mass  of  mountains  huddled  together  like  peons  in 
a  wickiup,  where  the  rich  coffee  valleys  that  we  know  abi)und  in  this 
district  have  fled  to.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  level  spot  large 
enough  for  one  to  place  his  foot  on.     On  the  other  hand,  we  gaze  down 
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over  the  southern  slope  of  the  island,  with  a  ghinpse  of  the  sea  in  tlie 
distance. 

We  are  immediately  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
landscapes  that  lie  on  either  side.  Two  distinct  zones  of  vegetation  form 
the  island  verdure.  One  comprises  the  mountains  and  the  coast  plains  of 
the  north  ;  the  other  the  lower  benches  and  the  plains  of  the  soutiuTn 
coast.  The  first,  with  its  higher  altitudes,  has  a  great  warmth  and  luuiiid- 
ity,  and  the  general  growth  consists  largely  of  deciduous  trees  of  many 
species,  with  an  luidergrowth  of  fern  so  tall  and  dense  as  to  form  almost 
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impassable  jungles.  Thus  this  section  is  clothed  in  a  verdure  of  perpetual 
green,  while  the  lower  portion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  is 
more  sparsely  covered  with  a  flora  that  has  a  dry  and  yellow  appearance. 
The  physical  aspect  of  the  island  is  not  unlike  that  of  Hawaii. 

Though  the  forests  of  the  mountains  are  composed  largely  of  the  hard 
woods,  these  are  not  separated  into  distinct  classes  as  in  America.  Names 
are  very  confusing.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  guava,  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tree  l)y  that  name  in  Hawaii.  Cedars  here  are  not 
conifers,  though  the  term  has  such  a  familiar  ring  that  we  look  for  an  old 
acquaintance.   Almonds  are  not  at  all  related  to  peaches,  while  the  so-called 
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gum-trees  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  species  of  the  eucalypti  we  expected 
to  meet.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  constantly  stumbling  upon  what 
look  like  old  friends  until  on  closer  inspection  we  are  surprised  to  find  we 
should  have  been  so  easily  deceived.  What  looks  to  be  a  magnificent  spec- 
imen of  a  horse  chestnut  from  a  distance,  loaded  witli  its  drooping  clusters 
of  deep  red  blossoms,  on  nearer  view  resolves  itself  into  a  leguminous  tree, 
indigenous  to  the  island. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  of  the  woods  used  by  the  inhabitants  —  to 
name  them  all  would  take  pages  —  are  the  algarroba,  aasubo,  ccqxi  hlanca, 
ccqjct  ijrieta,  laurel  sahino,  laurel  hlanca,  guaijacan,  mora,  cedro  cojoha, 
maga,  yaiti,  j^cdo  santo,  moro,  and  hachiielo,  as  they  are  spelled  by  the 
Porto  Rican  naturalists.  Cedro,  mentioned  sometime  since,  has  ceased  to 
be  abundant  on  the  island,  and  is  imported  at  a  cost  of  $150  per  thousand 
feet.  Its  wood  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown  colour,  and  very  similar  to  com- 
mercial mahogany.  Capa  blanca  is  much  used  for  finish,  and  for  rollers  in 
coffee-mills.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  has  very  straight  grain. 
Maga  should  become  one  of  tfie  most  popular  woods  for  cabinet-makers. 
Its  wood  is  of  a  clear,  rich  chocolate  brown,  and  it  has  a  surface  like  satin. 

Among  other  trees,  the  jmlnia  de  grana,  or  "  royal  palm  "  of  Porto 
Rico,  takes  high  rank.  With  a  slender  trunk,  tufted  at  the  top  with  a  clus- 
ter of  leaves,  it  springs  a  hundred  feet  into  air,  a  green  shoot,  a  dozen  feet 
tall,  delicate  and  pointed  like  a  lightning-rod,  forming  the  upper  end  of  the 
trunk.  The  heart  of  this  palm  is  cooked  and  eaten  like  a  cabbage. 
The  fruit  is  valuable  for  fattening  swine.  Almost  anywhere  but  in  Porto 
Rico  this  tree  would  be  utilised  in  many  ways,  '-but  in  Porto  Rico  nobody 
gathers  Avhat  the  earth  offers."  There  are  many  other  species  of  palms, 
one  of  which,  the  yagua,  or  "cabbage  palm,"  is  useful  for  covering 
houses.  It  is  of  ash  colour,  and  it  has  a  lofty  trunk,  larger  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  toward  its  second  section,  when  it  again  forms  a  perfect  col- 
umn of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  or  more  in  circum- 
ference. This  portion  is  of  an  emerald  green,  smooth  and  beautiful,  and 
it  can  be  denuded  of  its  bark  every  month  without  showing  injury  to  the 
tree. 

A  close  rival  to  the  palm  is  the  baml)oo,  almost  as  common  here  as  in 
China,  and  growing  in  graceful,  feathery  clumps.  Its  stems  are  prized  for 
fence-posts,  telegraph-posts,  and  for  posts  to  houses,  while  its  joints  make 
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flower-pots  and  bowls  for  holding  liquids.  A  plant  useful  for  making 
cordage  is  the  emajagua,  which  becomes  a  small  tree  in  a  few  years.  A 
mightier  specimen  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  lordly  tamarind,  which 
grows  equally  well  on  tlie  warm  coasts  or  the  cool  mountains.  It  has  a 
large,  wide-spreading  top,  an  J"  often  a  truidv  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  wood  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  Its  fruit  has  a  pleas- 
ant taste,  and,  diluted  with  water,  makes  a  delicious  beverage.     Growing 
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in  the  driest  regions  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  is  another  tree 
that  should  become  A'aluable  for  its  spice,  the  pivilcnf a.  or  allspice.  The 
nutmeg-tree  also  grows  in  this  region. 

One  of  the  loftiest  trees  on  the  island  is  the  cciha,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  witli  a  trunk  that  is  large  enough  to  make 
a  canoe  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  width  of  twelve  feet.  This  tree  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  pods  that  are  filled  witli  a  fine  substance,  which  at 
maturity  is  called  "  the  wo(M  of  ceiba." 
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This  list,  incomplete  as  it  is,  -would  be  an  injustice  to  the  island  flora 
were  not  mention  made  of  the  banana,  which  occupies  a  peculiar  position 
between  a  tree  and  a  plant,  growing  often  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  It  is  the  most  useful  plant  on  the  island,  and  its  fruit  constitutes 
the  staple  food  of  the  labouring  class.  It  is  more  universally  cultivated 
than  any  other  plant,  and  thei'e  is  scarcely  a  hut  or  an  estate  where  it  is 
not  to  be  seen,  its  trunk  a  great  roll  of  leaves,  having  neither  wood  nnr 
bark  ;  its  overlapping  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  possess  a  beautiful  lustre. 
As  many  as  a.  hundred  bananas  often  grow  from  a  single  stalk. 

With  all  its  wealth  and  variety  of  vegetable  growth,  it  would  be  sincrular 
were  the  island  entirely  free  from  poisonous  plants,  though  the  Antilles 

are  remarkably  faA'oured 
in  this  respect.  There  are 
comparatively  no  harmful 
animals,  and  Init  few 
|ilaiits  and  trees  that 
menace  the  life  of  man. 
Porto  Rico  has  three 
plants  that  both  man  and 
beast  avoid.  One  of  these 
is  the  (/uao-tree,  which  has 
the  mysterious  power  of 
benumbing  the  limbs  of 
him  who  ventures  to  rest 
under  its  shade,  while  the  animal  that  touches  it  soon  loses  its  coat.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  in  making  beds,  because  no  bug  will  live  upon  it, 
wdiile  the  borer  that  dares  to  try  his  skill  upon  it.  perishes  in  the  at-~ 
tempt ! 

jMore  deadly  than  the  guao-tree  is  another  tree,  known  as  the  manza- 
nilla  or  macMneel.  This  tree  is  common  alona;  the  seacoast  and  banks  of 
the  rivers.  It  has  a  peculiar  trunk,  with  smooth,  delicate  bark,  that  some- 
times becomes  two  feet  in  diameter.  Its  beautiful,  pear-shaped  leaves  are 
set  off  with  rose-tinted  flowers  that  give  it  an  attractive  appearance.  The 
entire  tree  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  which  exudes  in  the  sun.  and  if  any 
of  this  touches  the  human  skin  a  blister  will  quickly  cover  the  place. 
Should  any  one  lie  down  to  sleej)  under  its  cooling  and  iuA-iting  shade,  as 
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many  have  unwittingly  done,  lie  would  sink  into  a  iirofound  lethargy,  from 
which  it  wuuld  be  (loul)tful  if  he  would  ever  awaken.  The  I)e8t  antidote 
known  is  sea-water. 

A  traveller  relates  that  he  was  passing  through  a.  plaee,  in  cuuipany 
with  a  friend,  when,  as  he  was~following  one  of  the  weary  trails  of  the 
interior  valleys,  he  was  attracted  to  a  tree  of  dense  shade,  and  was  about 
to  sink  down  upon  the  earth,  feeling  a  strange  languor  stealing  over  him 
from  the  intense  odour  that  lilled  the  air:  at  that  moment,  however,  his 
friend  sprang  forward,  and.  pulling  him  hastily  away,  warned  him  that  he 
was  under  the  deadly  manzanillo. 

An  herb  that  is  avoided  liy  nearly  all  creatures  is  called  the  tihey, 
which  somewhat  reseinljles 
our  lobelia.  A  horse  or 
dog  eating  of  it  dies  soon 
after  in  great  agon}'.  Na- 
ture, in  her  wise  provi- 
sions, arms  the  animal 
with  the  power  of  discern- 
ing the  harm  likelv  to 
come  to  it  from  this  and 
other  poisonous  plants,  so 
that  all  livino;  thinys  are 
pretty    sure    to    give    the 
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tibey  a  wide  berth. 

There  is  still  another  enemy  of  this  kind  known  as  the  cowhage.  which 
thrives  best  upon  a  limestone  soil.  This  is  a  climl)ing  plaut.  with  bean- 
like pods  that  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  caterpillars  ;  at  a  distance  one 
of  these  vines  looks  as  if  it  were  OA-errim  with  these  creatures.  It  is 
covered  witli  a  multitude  of  tine  hairs,  which  sting  the  skin  like  nettles. 
We  were  told  the  story  of  a  peon,  who  made  a  wager  with  another  that 
he  could  jump  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  parasites  and  stand  there  foi- 
fi\-e  minutes.  He  won  his  wager,  but  he  had  to  be  ]iulled  out  of  the 
embrace  of  the  deadly  vine,  and  was  completely  covered  with  Idisters  and 
burns,  from  which  it  was  more  than  a  ^-ear  before  he  recovered. 

We  saw  one  of  these  in  the  Lares  district  which  climbed  what  had  l)een 
a  majestic  cedar.     But  as  the  parasite  had  wound  its  hairy  tendrils  about 
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the  tree,  the  vine  had  seemed  to  stifle  its  veiy  breath,  and  when  we  saw  it, 
merely  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree  remained,  and  these  alive  onlj' 
with  the  hateful  cowhage,  which  had  given  to  the  cedar  it  had  nuirdered 
a  foliage  of  its  own,  hanging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  branch  a 
mass  of  vegetable  worms  and  a  coating  of  hair  such  as  grows  upon  no 
living  creature.  It  may  be  imagined  that  we  gave  the  ill-fated  tree  and 
deadly  python-like  enemy  a  swift  farewell. 

There  are  many  other  fruits  and  plants  l^esides  those  named,  some  of 
which  grow  both  in  the  south  and  north  sections,  while  some  are  confined 
to  one.  The  most  common  of  the  coast  border  region  are  the  Algarroba, 
bixia,  wax-tree,  tamarind,  manzanillo,  nutmeg,  flamboyant.  Some  of  those 
that  thrive  in  both  parts  are  the  tamarind,  ceiba,  and  guana  banos. 
Vines,  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates  are  frequently  seen  on  the  large  estates. 
These  thrive  well,  and  bear  abundantly,  being  in  fruit  the  year  round. 
Such  fruit-trees  of  the  temperate  zone  as  the  pear.  plum,  apple,  cherr}', 
peach,  and  others,  grow  luxuriantly  here,  but  are  barren  of  fruit. 
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ON    THE    MILITARY    ROAD. 

HOUGH  there  are  no  native  (|uadrupeds  larger  than  the  a.k^onti,  a 
harmless  little  animal  belonging  to  the  fainilv  of  rodents,  and 
roaming  in  tlie  forests  without  showing  any  inclination  to  climb  or 
burrow,  and  the  armadillo,  nocturnal  in  its  hal)its  and  equally  as  inoffen- 
sive, there  were  originally  a  vast  nundier  of  l)irds  on  the  islands,  some  of 
them  fine  songsters  and  others  with  beautiful  jilumage.     Although  many 
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of  these  have  become  extinct,  birds  are  still  relatively  numerous,  and  sweet 
singers  are  not  altogether  missed.  All  domestic  fowls  do  well  here. 
There  ai-e  no  poisonous  reptiles  that  need  create  alarm,  but  insects  be^^ond 
naming  aljound,  grow  fat  in  tormenting  the  stranger,  and  have  apparently 
a  good  time  in  general.  The  climate,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  is  con- 
duci\e  to  the  multiplication  and  growtli  of  centipedes,  scorpions,  tarantu- 
las, wasjis,  mosquitoes,  ants,  fleas  —  but  we  might  as  well  stop  here.  The 
Porto  Ricans  do  not  seem  to  mind  them,  and  a  dislike  for  such  creatures 
may  be  only  in  the  mind  of  people  of  the  temperate  clime. 

Our  gaze,  wandering  over  the  coast  hills  toward  Ponce,  rests  on  areas 
of  dense,  chaparral-like  flora,  which,  tal^en  with  the  thick  undergrowth  of 
grass,  with  the  rolling  hills,  and  even  with  the  soil,  presents  a  close 
analogy  to  the  ph^'sical  features  of  the  region  of  Texas  bordering  on  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande.  This  resemblance  to  American  scenery  can  be  seen 
further  by  a  comparison  of  the  chaparral  growth  on  the  limestone  hills  on 
our  west,  with  their  tree  cactuses  looking  like  t)rgan  pipes,  to  the  desert 
flora  of  California,  or  the  cactus  forests  of  Mexico,  made  impenetrable  Ijy 
a  dense,  thorny  underurowth,  and  rendered  hoary  and  picturesque  by  a 
wide-spreading  drapery  of  climbing  moss. 

Our  progress  is  now  easier  and  more  rapid  toward  the  second  city  of 
Porto  Rico,  —  Ponce,  —  and  the  last  half  of  our  journey  is  made  over  a  well- 
laid  road-bed,  along  which  are  many  fine-looking  country  homes.  We  meet 
on  the  way  long  trains  of  dust-covered  pedestrians,  with  baskets  poised  on 
their  heads,  while  they  move  forward  with  a  swinging  gait  which  would 
surelv  unseat  those  objects  if  held  in  the  same  manner  by  any  one 
untrained  in  the  art.  They  are  market-venders  from  the  interior,  return- 
ing to  their  homes  after  carrying  their  produce  into  the  city.  All  are 
barefooted,  and  they  move  merrily  along,  the  steady  pit-a-patter  of  their 
feet  keeping  up  a  ceaseless  flow  of  sound  not  altogether  unpleasant,  while 
light  hearts  find  expression  in  soft,  flute-like  strains  of  song. 

The  importance  of  Ponce,  founded  nearly  three  hundred  3'ears  ago,  and 
named  for  the  first  governor  of  the  island,  the  renowned  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  is  felt  before  the  city  proper  is  reached.  It  became  known  as  a 
villa  in  1848.  and  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  city  in  1877.  Very  umch 
of  the  island's  history  is  connected  with  it.  and  its  futm-e  prospect  is 
most  flattei'ing.     Commercially  it  is  already  the  most  important  place  on 
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tlie  island,  tliougli  situated  inland  I'ldiu  the  wliarws  and  warelninses  of 
La  Playa.  But  this,  as  has  l)eL'n  said,  is  not  nnnsiial  with  I'orto  Rican 
cities. 

Ponce  stands  on  what  is  known  as  the  Playa  Plain,  two  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  shore,  connected  with  the  port  by  a  fine  road.  Playa  has  a 
population  of  about  five  thousand,  and  the  city  a  population  in  round  num- 
bers of  twenty-eight  thousand.  It  has  many  fine  buildings  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  as  a  place  for  foreign  residents  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  island. 
Situated  within  easy  distance  are  several 
health  resorts  and  mineral  springs, 
wliieh,  with  American  improvements,  are 
destined  to  become  both  prosperous  and 
noted.  The  heart  of  the  city  is,  of 
course,  the  expected  Plaza,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  Parque  de  Bomhai/,  or 
headquarters  of  the  fire  department, 
which  is  a  well-equipped  and  well-trained 
organisation.  Here,  too,  are  seen  a 
stately  cliurch.  and  a  market-place,  less 
stately,  but  solid  and  substantial,  where 
a  great  amoimt  of  business  is  carried  on. 
Ponce  has  some  fine  hotels,  run  on  a 
plan  not  objectionable  to  an  American. 

One  point  of  interest  to  tourists  is 
formed  by  the  caves  just  out  of  Ponce, 
but  an  object  of  greater  account,  for 
several  reasons,  is  the  famous  military 
road,  connecting  this  city  with  the  capital  of  the  island,  over  seventy 
miles  away.  Whatever  has  been  and  may  be  said  against  the  other 
roads,  paths,  and  trails  of  Porto  Rico,  here,  at  least,  is  to  l^e  found  the 
noblest  road  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and,  with  one  exception,  in  the 
world.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Spanish  government,  for  military  pur- 
poses, at  an  expense  of  four  million  dollars,  and  it  not  only  connects  the 
two  most  important  jilaces  on  the  island,  but  it  also  penetrates  the  veiy 
heart  of  Porto  Rico's  mountains  and  plains.  There  is  also  a  branch  built 
from  Guayama  and  its  port,  Arroyo,  connecting  with  the   main  line  at 
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Caj'ej,  and  helping  to  form  a  hnge  Y,  like  the  mountains  of  the  island. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  make  one  of  the  trails  of  the  interior,  which  climb 
hills  steeper  than  the  house  roofs  and  twice  as  smooth,  descend  declivities 
that  make  the  rider  dizzy  if  he  dares  look  down,  along  razor-edge  ridges, 
from  which  the  sure-footed  horse  seems  almost  certain  to  roll  at  an}'  mo- 
ment, and  around  curves  and  circles  where  the  tourist  comes  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  he  had  left  an  hour  before,  up  and  down,  to  and  fro, 
luitil  the  brain  is  in  a  whirl  and  the  body  racked  with  pain,  ]>ut  an  expe- 
rience in  the  memory  one  would  nut  part  witli  under  any  consideration,  the 
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traveller  even  more  owes  it  to  himself  that  he  take  the  trip  by  carriage, 
bicycle,  or  on  horseback  over  Porto  Rico's  one  great  highway,  her  Military 
Road . 

This  cost  Spain  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  it  cost  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  a  vaster  outlaj-  of  labour  and  hardship.  But  there  is  this  difference 
in  the  conclusion  :  save  as  a  proof  of  monumental  work,  it  has  proved 
of  short-lived  benefit  to  the  mother  country,  but  to  the  Porto  Ricans  it 
must  ever  remain  a  great  if  an  expensive  gift.  It  was  begun  in  1880, 
under  the  military  rule  of  General  Sanz.  and  it  was  eight  years  in  Imild- 
ing,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  a  mile,  pressing  into  its  construction  thousands 
on  thousands  of  peons,  who  toiled  from  sun  to  sun  for  the  jntiable  sum  of 
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fifty  centavos,  besides  large  gangs  of  civil  and  military  i^risoners  working 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  hands  of  soldiers. 

The  road  is  macadamised  with  calcareous  stone,  broken  fine,  which 
forms  an  almost  solid  floor.  The  grade  at  no  place  is  severe,  so  that  a 
horse  may  trot  from  one  end  to  the  other,  providing  he  be  given  proper 
rests.  Many  mountain  streams  had  to  be  crossed  in  the  construction  of 
the  road,  and  these  are  spanned  by  noble  stone  bridges.  Continual  vigi- 
lance was  established  at  the  outset  to  see  that  it  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
repair  commensurate  with  its  importance,  ;ind  worthy  of  its  builders,  and 
for  this  purpose  one-storied  houses,  with  red  roofs,  called  camineros,  were 
built  at  regiilar  intervals,  where  road-tenders  lived,  whose  only  business 
was  to  see  that  the  highway  was  repaired  properly. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Ponce  and  its  Playa  Plains,  the  great  coffee  districts 
of  Arecibo  and  Adjuntas,  where  there  is  still  room  found  to  afford  pastur- 
age for  vast  herds  of  cattle,  we  are  whirled  away  over  the  broad,  excellent 
highway,  at  a  terrific  pace,  by  four  small  native  horses  urged  on  by  a 
negro  driver.  This  is  such  a  change  from  picking  our  way  slowly  along 
the  Utuado  trail,  that  at  first  we  can  do  nothing  but  sit  still  and  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  on  the  transformation.  During  the  initial  period  of  our 
journey,  we  leave  behind  us  the  last  of  the  suburban  residences  of  Ponce, 
and  the  outer  rim  of  huts  that  border  all  Porto  Rican  cities,  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  magnificent  country  penetrated  by  a  magnificent  road.  Ahead 
are  mountains  to  climb,  wild  defiles  to  thread,  and  picturesque  landscapes 
to  admire ;  so  the  past  is  temporarily  forgotten,  and  we  revel  in  the  pres- 
ent delicious  dream. 

Often,  for  miles  at  a  stretch,  the  road  runs  through  a  wild  country, 
over  torrential  streams,  which  have  been  known  to  swell  in  volume  ten 
feet  in  a  single  hour,  and  suljside  with  an  even  laetter  record,  as  soon  as 
the  rain  was  over.  We  realise  that  we  are  gradually  going  farther  and 
farther  from  the  shore.  Our  first  stopping-place  is  at  Juan  Diaz,  eight 
miles  out  from  Ponce,  and  here  we  change  horses  and  stop  for  a  brief  rest. 
As  we  have  taken  an  early  start,  it  is  still  not  far  advanced  in  the 
morning. 

Our  next  stage  in  the  journey  proves  to  be  through  a  more  broken  coun- 
try, while  we  are  aware  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  mountain 
range  which  we   crossed   once   before,   just   above  Adjuntas.     There  are 
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homes  scattered  along  the  way,  and  one  river  that  we  cross  runs  through 
a  narrow  defile  for  a  long  distance.  We  leave  a  small  village  on  our  left, 
said  to  be  noted  for  the  small  immber  of  its  married  inhabitants,  less  than 
ten  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  bad  for  Porto  Rico,  where  only  one  in  six  is 
married. 

Coanio,  our  next  halting-place,  is  a  town  of  over  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  wealthy  in  its  attractions.  A  pleasing  feature  of  these  Span- 
ish-Indian homes  is  the  number  of  shade  and  ornamental   trees  phinted 
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near  at  hand.  These  are  also  profitable  as  a  source  of  income,  for  among 
them  are  to  be  especially  noted  the  lemon-tree,  mango,  banana,  and 
orange,- the  large  fruit  of  the  latter  showing  prominently  among  the  green 
leaves  like  golden  melons.  Then  there  is  the  village  square,  surrounded 
by  the  most  prominent  buildings  in  the  place,  and  at  one  we  see  a  large 
silk-cotton  tree,  which  seems  to  floux'ish  like  a  native. 

Our  appearance  is  the  signal  for  a  curious  crowd  of  spectators  to  come 
forward,  children  swarming  among  the  older  persons,  scampering  about  in 
innocent  glee,  and  looking  as  nearly  alike  as  the  "  two  peas  in  a  peck," 
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until  we  come  to  wonder  whether  their  niotlici's  ;ire  always  sure  they  iiave 
with  them  their  own  ottspring.  "  Children  are  an  ever-present  and  abundant 
factor  in  the  domestic  economy  of  a  peasant's  life.^  Domestic  economy  is 
a  fitting  term,  since  it  costs  nothing  to  supply  the  air  of  day  for  the  lungs 
of  these  little  waifs,  and  it  costs  nothing  for  their  clothes,  for  they  run 
about  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  just  as  God  made  them,  and  sleep  in 
odd  corners  without  cover,  for  the  hrst  half-dozen  years  of  their  l>ahy  lives, 
while,  when  older,  a  single  discarded,  tattered  garment  adds  to  their  natu- 
ral grace  the  shield  of  decency.  So  they  live,  without  expense,  and  with 
little  tenderness  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  material  comforts, 
though  the  mother's  kiss  is  often  given,  and  the  father  pats  the  little  head. 
They  soon  toddle,  at  the  command  of  the  mother,  to  do  small  errands,  to 
help  weed  the  garden,  to  bring  in  a  handful  of  wood  for  the  lire,  to  dig  the 
tubers  for  a  meagre  meal,  and  lastl}',  to  hold  up  their  tiny  hands,  and  with 
pleading  gain  a  copper  from  the  passer-l)y  on  the  roadside.  They  are  a 
good  investment  in  the  family  ;  the  majority  of  them  die  at  an  early  age, 
and  it  costs  but  a  few  strained  liours  t(j  the  mother's  heart,  a  bit  of  eloth 
for  a  shroud,  and  the  energy  needed  to  carry  the  tiny  form  to  the  potter's 
field.  Offsetting  this  is  the  usefulness  of  those  who.  by  the  laws  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  pull  through  with  sturdy  forms,  to  pick  berries, 
work  in  the  cane  and  tobacco  fields,  and  add  to  the  common  fund,  until, 
at  a  varying  age,  they  rebel  against  the  paternal  banker,  and  live  for 
themselves,  in  poverty  and  in  bondage  to  the  landed  kings,  just  as  the 
generations  who  came  before  them." 

Coamo  is  noted  for  its  salt-works  and  its  baths,  neither  of  which  the 
sightseer  fails  to  see.  This  town  is  older  by  four  years  than  Ponce, 
though  fortune  has  not  smiled  upon  it  so  liroadly.  Still,  it  is  a  pretty 
place,  and  for  its  baths  alone  will  doubtless  become  a  popidar  resort,  when 
American  tourists  and  health-seekers  turn  their  gaze  toward  this  new 
possession  of  Uncle  Sam.  It  deserves  it,  too,  and  will  apyireciate  it  beyond 
doubt. 

Our  next  stage  takes  us  tlirough  one  of  the  few  yiassalile  breaks  in  tlie 
long  mountain  range,  to  that  mountain  settlement  just  over  the  dividing 
ridge,  Aibonito.  The  scene  now  becomes  grander  and  wilder.  The  road 
winds  up  under  some  frowning  ledge  of  rock,  now  hewn  into  the  side  of 
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the  steep  ascent,  now  hanging  over  the  very  rim  of  some  precipice,  now 
spanning  a  rushing,  roaring  mountain  torrent,  now  in  the  clear  sunlight, 
now  under  the  tent-lilve  tops  of  some  forest  giant  claiming  its  heritage 
where  a  tree  in  the  northern  clime  could  never  have  survived  its  slirub- 
days,  and  ever  tlie  blue-tinted  peaks  overhead,  and  the  green-tinted 
valleys  underneath.  It  can  be  compared  to  no  scenery  in  the  world,  and 
though  it  may  have  its  equal  in  attraction,  it  cannot  have  its  sujierior.  It 
lacks  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  the  volcanic  domes  of  Hawaii,  it  lacks 
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the  pictorial  tranquillity  of  Japan,  the  sublime  forcefidness  of  the  Yellow- 
stone region.  Imt  its  richl}'  carved  landscape,  whose  rugged  lines  are 
softened  b}-  a  foliage  that  reflects  the  treasures  of  a  genial  sun  and  a 
rain-bountiful  sky,  need  not  borrow  from  these.  It  has  charms  of  its  own 
quite  sufficient. 

Where  the  road  climbs  the  steep  ascent  of  the  central  cone  of  the 
mountain  range,  we  come  to  the  great  wall  from  the  embrasures  of  which 
the  Spanish  guns  glowered  down  upon  the  scene  below  in  readiness  for  (uir 
troops  when    they  should    attempt   to    pass    this  impregnable  mountain 
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defence.  Fortified  in  the  treuL'lies  behind  this  barrier,  the  Spanish  might 
have  had  it  all  their  own  wa}-,  in  at  least  one  battle  against  American 
arms.  Fortnnately  for  the  three  thousand  soldiers  waiting  to  be  led  into 
this  trap,  the  welcome  news  of  peace  came  before  the  fateful  movement 
was  accomplished.  Behind  rises  the  bare  and  perpendicular  rock  for  more 
than  half  a  hundred  feet,  above  which  line  it  slopes  backward  more  grad- 
ually for  two  hundred  feet  more,  this  forehead  of  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain  covered  with  a  green  shrubbery.  In  front  the  side  of  the 
sierra  drops  aln-u})tly  down  into  the  valley  hundreds  of  feet  below. 
Winding  up  the  rock-hewn  ascent  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  men  behind 
the  guns  at  the  top  had  all  the  odds  in  their  favour.  But  the  embrasures 
are  empty  now,  ahd  the  day  may  never  come  when  they  will  again  bristle 
with  an  enemy's  artillery. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  this  ascent  is  wide  and  grand,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Porto  Rico.  Away  to  the  south,  extending  to  the  seashore,  rise  peak 
after  peak  capped  with  a  deathless  verdure;  on  the  north  stretches  a  still 
wider  sea  of  mountains,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  huge  liillows  of 
the  ocean  rolling  in  toward  the  land.  But  tlie  driver,  with  less  enthusiasm 
than  his  passengers  over  the  vista  of  wild  country,  urges  his  horses  ahead, 
grateful  that  the  ridge  dividing  the  island  has  been  passed  and  that  the 
descent  into  the  central  plains  of  the  islands  has  been  begun. 
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THE    SOUTHEASTERN    SLOPE. 


ATBONITO,  with  a  population  of  tA\o  thousand,  and  situated  Ijut 
three  miles  from  the  summit,  claims  ouh'  a  passing  look,  and  we  are 
carried  on  toward  a  town  of  far  more  importance,  which  has 
obtained  a  wide-spread  notoriety  on  account  (if  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
tobacco  raised  in  this  vicinity.  Its  name  is  Cayey.  Tobacco  is  an  indig- 
enous plant  in  Porto  Rico,  but  was  not  received  with  favour  for  a  long 
time  after  the  settlement  of  the  island.  The  government  was  opposed  to 
smoking,  and  two  papal  bulls  are  in  existence  now  in  which  any  one 
practising  it  was  exconnnunicated.  In  1608  a  royal  cedula  was  issued 
forbidding  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Twenty-six  years  later,  however, 
its  cultivation  was  resumed,  and  has  been  contimied  ever  since.  It  was 
not  until  1S70.  however,  that  toljacco  culture  assumed  sutticient  impetus 
to  make  it  worthy  the  name  of  an  industr^^ 

Several  qualities  are  necessary  in  the  plant  in  order  to  make  its  raising 
successful,  and  it  is  almost  as  essential  that  the  leaf  should  be  elastic,  and 
have  a  fine  aroma  and  a  light,  clear  colour,  as  it  is  that  it  should  have  a 
good  flavour  and  good  bni-ning  merits.     To  acquire  all  of  these  attributes 
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so  assiduoiish-  locked  fur  li_v  l)ii_vc'rs.  first  of  all  the  soil  must  bu  rich 
in  salts  of  jmtash.  ami  the  i)lant  should  be  grown  under  atmospheric  con- 
ditions capable  of  nbtaining  these  results  witli  proper  culture.  The  district 
of  Cayey  possesses  all  of  the  natural  characteristics  needed  to  furnish  the 
quality  of  tobacco  equal  to  that  of  the  famous   I  nrltit  Ah((j()  of  (Juba. 

Cavev  has  also  become  important  as  the  niceting-|ioiut  of  this  west 
bi'anch  of  the  military  road,  and  that  of  the  shorter  roail  coming  in  from 
Guayama  on  the  coast.  Though  this  section  is  of  more  recent  construction, 
it  has  become  noted  as  the  route  over  which  the  American  ami}-  marcbed 
dm'ing  the  war  of  1898,  in  that  well-planned  campaign  to  conquer  the 
island,  which  was  never  completed,  because  the  struggle  ended  before  it 
could  be  accomplished. 

Surrounded  by  broad,  well-watered  valleys,  the  courses  of  many  streams 
end)anked  in  gorgeous  wild  flowers,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
{tlateau  that  is  the  reservoir  of  these  mountain  rivers,  Guayama  is  a  gem 
of  a  city,  having  nearly  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Standing  back  from  a 
stopping-place  for  trading-vessels,  tiiat  is  nothing  Init  an  open  roadstead,  it 
is  more  favoured  with  modern  improvements  than  many  others,  and  it  has 
a  l>elt  of  cane-helds  on  the  inland  that  is  the  envy  of  her  sisters.  These 
lielils  are  an  attractive  sight  all  through  the  growing  season,  when  their 
luxuriant  green  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  of  rural  life ;  and 
again,  decked  in  tall,  snow-white  blossoms  of  feathery  lightness,  the  de- 
light of  every  passing  zephyr,  it  becomes  transcendently  beautiful. 

Tills  city  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  on  the  island,  rich  in  its  altars, 
and  built  at  a  cost  of  49,000  pesos.  Nothing  is  done  at  halves  in  Gua- 
yama. It  was  founded  in  173G,  and  in  direct  commuiucation  by  the  wav 
of  "  grand  turnpike  "  with  the  capital  fifty  miles  distant,  mnch  is  to  be 
expected  from  Guayama  in  the  years  to  come. 

Although  this  city  is  not  favoured  with  more  than  a  roadstead,  there  is 
a  good  harbour  five  miles  away,  at  Arroyo,  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
Porto  Rico.  This  place  has  a  population  of  a  little  over  two  thonsand. 
and  not  founded  until  ISSo.  there  is  a  ]K)ssibility  that  it  will  outrank 
Guayama  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  within  a  few  years.  Its  build- 
ings are  wooden,  and  it  has.  like  its  larger  sistei's.  a  two-steepled  church, 
which  is  small  but  pretty.  There  are  fine  gardens  in  Arrovo.  Xobodv 
visits  this  vicinity  without  going  to  the  caves  of  Aguas  Buenas,  which  tun- 
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nel  the  earth  under  the  Caguitas  River  for  an  explored  distance  of  four 
hundred  ^ards.  There  are  tliree  of  them,  and  they  promise  to  rival 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  for  their  underground  wonders.  The 
town  is  on  the  coast  road  which  comiects  it  directly  with  Humacao,  the 
capital  of  the  department  by  that  name,  and  situated  on  the  east.  This 
to\\'U  of  live  thousand  people  stands  un  the  banks  of  a  ri\er  by  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  three  miles  from  the  coast.      It  was  in   this  vicinity 
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that  the  great  hurricane  of  1899  started,  sweeping  the  length  of  the  island 
to  Mayaguez,  on  the  western  coast. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  1890.  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  through  its  branch  established  here,  announced  the  rapid  approach 
of  a  cyclonic  disturbance,  coming  from  the  Dominican  quarter,  and  danger- 
signals  were  ordered  to  be  hoisted  at  the  sub-stations  of  thi^  Rm-eau  at 
Ponce  and  Mayaguez.  But  the  people,  only  the  older  of  whom  had  wit- 
nessed a  storm  of  serious  aspect,  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the  terril)le 
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tempest  \vliieh  was  to  follow.  For  several  h(jurs  l)ei'ore  the  appearance  of 
this  scourge  of  the  tropics  the  sea  was  iimisiially  caliii,  tlu»  waves  rolling 
in  with  gentle  motion  from  a  long  distance,  until  near  the  shore,  Avhen 
they  would  suddenly  rise  and  hurl  themselves  against  the  land  with  extra- 
ordinary violence,  and  with  thunderous  sound.  A  sulphurous  odour  came 
in  from  the  sea,  the  sky  was  obscured  by  a  vapour,  and  the  sun  looked  like 
a  ball  of  tire.  The  waves  increased  in  violence,  the  sun  grew  redder,  the 
wind  rose  and  fell,  first  from  one  quarter  and  then  from  another,  in  lltful 
moods.  The  creatures  of  the  earth  and  sky  sought  hasty  shelter,  and  al- 
tos;ether  a  wildness  and  terrifying  inlluence,  which  can  neither  be  described 
nor  imagined,  came  over  the  scene.  The  sun  sank  in  a  shroud  of  red,  and 
a  night  of  intense  blackness  set  in.  The  gale  of  whirlwind,  rain,  thunder, 
and  lightnins;  struck  Humacao  about  midniii'ht,  continuino;  the  rest  of  the 
night,  and  till  nearly  noon  on  the  8th.  The  time  occupied  by  the  passage 
of  the  island,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  reached  Mayaguez  at  its  height  on  the  morning  of  the  8tli,  at  nine 
o'clock.  But  the  latter  town,  protected  by  the  mountains,  did  not  suffer 
as  much  as  the  other  towns  in  its  line. 

Few  houses  escaped  destruction  in  its  path,  which  was  wide,  and  the 
damage  done  to  property  cannot  be  estimated.  The  greatest  less  of  life 
came  from  the  downpouring  of  the  rain,  which  fell  in  such  sheeted  belts 
that  every  river-bed  and  depi'ession  of  land  was  a  roaring  torrent.  The 
awful  noise  of  the  maddened  streams,  the  crash  and  thunder  of  giant 
trees  torn  up  and  whipped  about  like  toys  in  the  power  of  the  tempest,  the 
.surge  of  the  wind  that  shook  the  very  mountains,  the  bellowing  of  cattle, 
the  neighing  of  horses,  the  cries  of  l)irds  and  beasts  mingling  in  one  ter- 
rible confusion  with  the  shrieks  of  human  ))eings,  amidst  the  deluge  of 
waters,  the  sheets  of  flame  darting  fmm  the  Cimmerian  space  overhead, 
and  the  terrible  convulsions  of  nature  on  every  hand,  portrayed  the  death 
asonies  of  the  universe  itself. 

To  add  to  the  horror  and  appalling  destruction  of  the  tempest,  a  tidal 
wave  submerged  the  southern  coast  for  miles  at  a  stretch,  sweeping  away 
what  the  wind  and  flood  had  spared.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the 
iHunber  killed,  and  never  can  be,  while  the  velocity  of  the  hurricane  is  not 
known.  ThouQ;h  there  had  been  on  the  averasje  a  iuu-ricane  every  ten 
years  for  the  nineteenth  century,  the  equal  of  tliis  hail  not  been  witnessed 
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since  1825,  when  the  towns  of  Huniacao,  Patilhis,  Maunabo,  Yabucoa,  and 
many  others  were  destiw'ed.  Another  hurricane  in  1772  did  a  great 
amoinit  of  damage,  but  before  that  there  is  no  record  of  others  as  bad, 
though  sevei'al  are  recorded  as  far  back  as  1515,  when  a  large  number  of 
the  native  inhabitants  lost  their  lives. 

On  the  whole,  the  towns  of  this  southeastern  slope  are  as  replete  with 
human  and  picturesque  interest  as  those  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  island. 
If  we  miss  those  cultivated  forests  in  the  coffee  plantation,  we  find  here 
another  industry  that  is  promising.  Supported  by  the  excellent  pasturage 
of  this  region,  and  that  to  the  north,  are  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
which  not  only  meet  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  but  are 
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exported  to  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  So  rich  and  rank  are  the  contin- 
uous crops  of  grass  afforded  by  these  lands,  that  an  average  of  three  head 
of  cattle  can  be  pastured  on  two  acres  of  ground.  These  cattle  are  fat  and 
sleek,  and  steers  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Cold  storage,  however,  is  needed  before  the  meat  can  be 
handled  with  proper  success.  The  same  fact  holds  true  regarding  the 
product  of  milk,  wliich  has  to  be  boiled  in  a  constant  temperature  of  about 
80°  to  keep  it  sweet.  No  butter  is  made  liere  to  speak  of,  what  is  used 
being  imported  from  Holland  and  Denmark  in  sealed  cans.  Considerable 
of  the  land  now  utilised  for  pasturage  formerly  belonged  to  sugar 
plantations. 

Situated  sixteen  miles  east    of  Humacao  is   the    prosperous    town    of 
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Fajardo,  of  about  thirty-five  liunilrccl  inliabitants,  \vitli  an  excellent  harlxmr, 
where  a  sreat  number  of  conuuereial  interests  are  fast  assuniinu;  most 
flattering  proportions.  Most  of  the  planters  devote  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  of  Muscovado  sugar.  The  shooks,  hickory  hoops,  pine 
boards,  and  provisions  used  here  come  largely  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  third-class  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  called  Cabezas 
de  San  Juan,  and  a  custom-house  open  to  universal  commerce.  The 
town  is  situateil  about  one  mile  and  a  half  I'mm  tlie  bay.  Its  climate 
is  temperate  and  heaUbful.  This  is  tlie  town  Cunuiiodnrc  Perry  besieged 
on  November  11,  1824,  but  whose  inhabitants  showed  sucli  resistance  that 
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he  ended  the  attack  and  stood  off  to  sea.  Two  fires,  in  1832  and  1833, 
nearly  destroyed  the  place,  but  it  soon  began  to  rally.  About  one-half  of 
the  population  are  whites. 

The  Porto  Ricans,  as  a  rule,  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
love  of  homeland,  and  the  incident  mentioned  of  Fajardo  has  a  parallel 
in  the  case  of  San  German,  founded  in  loll  by  Captain  Miguel  Toro, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island.  In  1743  the  British  attempted  to 
capture  the  town,  and  did  succeed  in  effecting  a  landing,  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  and  driven  off,  losing  one  vessel  in  the 
attack.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  San  German  have  shown  great  bravery 
and  patriotism  in  times  of  danger.  This  is  now  a  city,  a  title  wWu-h 
it  has  enjoyed  since  1877,  of  about  four  thousand,  and  as  we  mentioned 
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in  (jiir  visit  to  Mount  Serratte,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long, 
irreaular  hill,  embosomed  in  one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  valleys  of 
the  tropics,  watered  by  two  rivers,  and  sliaded  by  groves  of  lemon, 
orange,  and  tamarind  trees,  where  cane,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  raised  in 
abundance. 

Coming  back  to  Fajardo  from  our  imaginary  Uight  to  the  west,  we 
find  ourselves  under  the  shadows  of  Porto  Rico's  ''Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,""  which,  measured  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  off  this  coast, 
is  tlie  highest  peak  of  land  in  the  Avorld,  and,  ctaild  it  be  lifted  bodily 
from  its  ocean  bed,  would  tower  into  the  sky  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  snow-capped  crest  of  Mount  Everest  in  the  Himalayas.^ 

Wliile  the  Avestern  coast,  with  its  long  reaches  of  blue  waves  dasliing 
on  coral  reefs,  becomes  wearisome  to  the  beliolder,  the  sliore-view  on  this 
quarter  is  broken  and  picturesque,  producing  a  variety  of  landscapes 
wliich  constantly  awaken  tlie  interest  of  tlie  voyager  by  sea  or  the 
traveller  b}-  land.  Oft'  this  coast,  and  belonging  to  Porto  Rico,  are  the 
extensive  cane-fields  of  the  island  of  A'ieques,  gently  rising  toward 
the  interior,  and  giving  a  happy  relief  to  the  le\-el  plains  of  the  mainland, 
while  Culebra,  smaller  and  farther  removed,  adds  the  attractions  of  its 
fertile  slopes.  From  these  sisters  stretch  away  to  the  south  and  west  that 
long  and  graceful  arc  of  islands  forming  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  a 
protection  for  this  coast -from  the  outer  ocean. 

This  coast,  with  its  innumerable  coral  islets  shooting  out  fi"om  the 
mainland,  is  really  less  known  than  other  sections,  and  though  there  are 
deep  passages  along  which  it  is  safe  for  big  vessels  to  pass,  they  need 
to  be  mapped  before  the  ports  here  will  become  the  cunnnercial  centres 
that  they  and  the  surroundhig  country  deserve  to  be.  and  are  capable 
of  liecominsj;. 

1  Mount  Tina  of  Santo  Domingo,  over  eleven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  wouUl  add  seven  thou- 
sand feet  tn  I  his  calculation,  but  the  latter  does  not  rise  with  iiuite  the  abruptness  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 
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FROM  Guayama  the  great  Military  Road,  ascending  the  highlands 
witli  an  easy  grade,  swings  through  an  ever-changing  panorama 
of  tropical  mountain  scenery,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
sea  glimmering  through  tlie  tree-tops,  until  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is 
surmounted,  and  with  a  slow  farewell  to  the  parting  plains  of  the  southern 
slope,  winds  down  through  beautiful  vistas  of  woodlands  to  Cayey.  The 
two  roiites,  uniting  here,  talcing  a  generally  northerly  course,  lead  on 
toward  their  destination,  San  Juan,  passing  on  the  way  Caguas,  Rio 
Piedras,  and  other  towns  of  less  account,  through  vast  fields  of  tol)acco, 
and  great  groves  of  wild  fruit-trees,  all  speaking  of  the  unlimited  jiossi- 
bilities  of  the  Island  Garden,  now  only  partly  fulfilled,  while  the  roadside 
is  ornamented  with  tree-ferns  tliat  for  beauty  and  delicacy  of  foliage 
vie  with  their  kindred  in  Hawaii,  with  thousands  of  cocoa-palms  standing 
along  the  way  like  sentinels,  and,  over-topping  all  else,  the  stately  royal 
palms,  the  pride  of  the  forest.  Alternated  witli  miles  of  these  forest 
tracings  are  miles  of  cane-fields,  relieved  by  smaller  areas  of  tassel  led 
corn.  Amid  all  this  are  great  numbers  of  fruit-trees,  among  them  the 
jiear,  lime,  orange,  banana,  and  gourd  trees,  until  the  traveller  comes 
to  tliink  he  is  passing  through  a  veritable  Eden. 

Reaching  Caguas  at  a  swinging  pace,  having  made  the  intervening 
distance  all  too  soon,  tlie  traveller,  if  he  is  at  all  desirous  of  varying 
this  scene  with  another  of  far  different  aspect,  will  stop  at  Caguas  to 
visit  the  "  Dark  Cave"  of  Aguas  Buenas.     As  this  is  but  six  miles  away 
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and  is  reached  to  within  a  mile  over  a  fine  Ijranch  of  the  Military  Road, 
it  would  be  no  irksome  task  if  made  through  any  ordinary  scenery. 
But  with  such  scenes  as  greet  the  eye  continuoush'  during  the  drive,  and 
never  twice  alike,  it  is  a  trip  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Following  a  well-built  road,  we  see  here  repeated  something  like  a 
prototype  of  the  scene  along  the  Utuado  trail,  wiule  we  climb  foot  by 
foot  the  mountain  steeps  until  the  beautiful  valley  of  Caguas  is  not 
only  live  miles  away,  but  a  tlujusand  feet  below  us.  Between  us  are 
broad  acres  of  tasselling  sugar-cane,  the  purple  brushes  denoting  the  near 
approach  of  the  harvest,  and  the  brick  chimneys  marking  the  site  of 
the  mills  hidden  by  the  thick  growth  ;  ahead  of  us,  still  higher  in  the 
air,  like  an  eagle  perched  on  its  ejrie,  is  outlined  the  little  hamlet  of 
Ao-uas  Buenas,  destined  to  become  world-famous  on  account  of  the  great 
underground  wonder  of  which  it  forms  the  gateway.  It  is  at  best  a 
cluster  of  thatched  huts,  Ijespeaking  a  sort  of  peaceful  poverty,  ruled 
over  by  an  old,  weather-stained  church,  whose  cracked  bell  sends  out 
its  notes  like  the  A'oice  of  old  age.  Again  we  see  the  laws  of  gravitation 
broken  by  the  hillside  dwellings,  held  by  some  unseen  power  to  their 
precarious  perches. 

The  cavern  is  said  to  be  a  mile  above  us,  as  the  bee  flies  ;  as  the  trail 
runs,  two  miles ;  as  far  as  climbing  is  concerned,  five  miles.  It  might 
be  ten  for  aught  Ave  care  or  know.  It  has  certainly  ten  miles  of  natural 
wonders  crowded  into  that  mile  of  bee-flight,  and  who  cares  if  the  way- 
is  rough,  and  the  path  lies  continually  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the  world, 
so  long  as  horses'  feet  are  sure,  and  one  plucks  golden  globes  as  one 
rides?  A  pause  is  made  at  the  sumiuit  to  admire  the  panorama,  that 
presents  all  the  freshness  and  variety  of  temjjtation  offered  by  the  first 
view  given  of  Porto  Rican  scenery.  We  are  enthusiasts,  we  acknowledge 
that.  What  is  one  good  for  who  has  never  said  in  his  soul,  "This  is 
beautiful,  and  I  will  make  the  most  of  it?"  If  he  doubts  his  own 
capacity  of  appreciation,  let  him  climb  the  steep  that  forms  the  watershed 
of  Aguas  Buenas. 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  we  were  a  little  misty  in  regard  to  the  points 
of  compass,  after  turning  so  many  somei'saults,  tracing  so  many  Cs,  Ss,  Ys, 
and  Zs  ou  the  alphabet  of  rocks  and  ledges,  but  we  do  not  see  double 
or  loolv  twice  on  the  same  object.     There  is  no  need,  no  opportunity  for 
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such  in  tliat  amphitheatre  of  iiKuiutains.  First  of  all,  to  the  south, 
whither  we  must  go  to  find  the  object  of  our  coming,  rises  the  limestone 
bhiff  like  a  sheeted  ghost,  very  erect,  very  stem  in  its  outlines.  To  the 
southwest  extend,  miles  deep,  the  gateways  of  the  mountains,  the  valleys, 
swung  ajar  from  posts  two  thousand  feet  in  height.  On  the  northwest 
twin  rims  of  mountains  mark  dark  lines  on  the  blue  sky.  Around  to  the 
east,  which  presents  a  wedge-like  vista  of  red  and  brown  desert  teeming 
with  tropical  verdure  and  dotted  ^vith  towns  and  plantations,  there  rises 
the  long,  twisting  ridge  of  the  Loquillo,  with  its  lofty  crest,  El  Yunque, 
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seen  dimly  through  the  screen  of  vapour.  At  our  feet  lies  the  great 
mountain  bowl  of  Caguas. 

Then  a  descent  is  begun  which  offsets  the  climb  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  made  like  a  corkscrew  winding  into  the  cork,  only  the  cork  is  a  mighty 
rock,  and  the  bottle  is  a  subterranean  cavity  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
The  horses  are  left  behind,  and  the  last  part  of  the  journey  has  to  be  made 
on  foot  into  a  gorge  fringed  with  orange  and  banana  trees,  southern  ferns 
with  leaves  of  mo.st  delicate  tracery  five  feet  in  length,  and  vines  loaded 
with  velvet  foliage  and  bright-hued  flowers.  Set  in  such  gorgeous  trap- 
pings are  the  yawning  openings  making  the  entrances  to  the  "•  Dark 
Cave." 

This  subterranean  vault  has  not  been  explored  to  its  extent  yet,  and 
after  our  recent  experience  we  are  not  the  ones  to  do  it,  let  us  he  frank 
enough  to  own.     Neither,  indeed,  are  our  guides,  who  ara  so  poorly  pro- 
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vided  with  torclies  that  they  become  ahinued  bv  the  time  we  have  gone 
through  half  n  dozen  chambers,  and  akjng  as  many  winding  passages, 
some  low-walled  and  jagged,  others  broader  and  smoother.  Tlie  tirst 
chamber  is  a  dungeon,  damp  and  dismal  enough  ;  but,  as  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  each  succeeding  apartment  gains  in  beauty  and  clearness.  But 
we  are  assailed  by  such  a  legion  of  bats,  drawn  from  their  dark  corners  by 
the  light  of  the  torches,  that  our  advance  is  checked,  and  nuide  uncanny' 
by  the  thousands  of  winged,  liideous  things,  soft  and  slimy  to  the  touch, 
slapping  us  in  the  face,  or  brushing  against  our  necks  until  the  cold  chills 
run  (li.iwn  our  Ijacks. 

A  little  over  two  miles  of  this  underground  passage  is  made,  when  we 
are  told  that  this  is  the  limit  of  explorations,  though  cavern  after  cavern 
opens  darkly  on  either  hand  as  we  have  advanced,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  miles  of  these  chambers  lie  strung,  one  after  another,  ahead  of  us. 
Here  our  guides  assure  us  it  will  not  do  to  dally,  much  more  to  go  farther, 
as  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  torches  will  last  to  get  back  to  daylight.  As 
if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  words,  one  of  them  sputters  at  this  moment, 
and  expires.  Nothing  loath,  we  turn  back,  but  we  have  not  gone  a  mile 
before  two  more  torches  are  gone  out,  and  only  one  remains.  All  become 
alarmed  now,  for  it  seems  certain  no  one  can  find  his  way  out  amid  the 
labyrinth  of  passages  and  ascents  and  descents.  The  bottom  is  wet  and 
slimy,  and  time  and  again  some  one  stund^les  over  an  obstruction  in  the 
pathway.  One  now  holds  upon  another,  lest  we  get  separated  and  hope- 
lessly lost.  Only  in  one  thing  ha\e  we  gained,  and  that  is  in  a  lessened 
number  of  bats  through  the  loss  of  the  torches. 

Now  the  last  light  flickers,  and  threatens  to  die  out.  Eagerly  the  car- 
rier tries  to  fan  it  into  new  life,  but  to  no  purpose.  Wliile  we  are  rushing 
madlv  forward  in  the  vain  hope  of  I'eaching  daylight  before  it  is  too  late, 
we  are  left  in  the  blinding,  horrible,  deathly  darkness,  where  the  very  air 
seems  to  creep,  and  everything  we  touch  to  crawl ! 

"  Move  slowly  and  keep  close  together,"  says  the  guide.  '•  There  is  a 
deep  chasm  somewhere  near  by."  A  stone  loosened  by  one  of  our  feet 
goes  crashing  down  into  the  darkness,  and  it  seems  a  minute  l)efoi-e  the 
sound  of  its  descent,  as  it  boiuids  from  rock  to  rock,  ends,  telling  that  it 
has  either  reached  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  or  passed  beyond  our  hearing 
in  its  downward  journey.     Whichever  it  may  lie,  it  does  not  matter  to  us. 
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•'What  shall  we  do?"  each  one  vainly  asks.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
one's  way  ont  of  the  midst  of  these  tangled  passages,  abysses,  blinding 
darkness,  and  the  awfnl  oppressive  atmosphere  which  fairly  takes  away 
one's  breath  as  it  does  his  sight.  To  remain  is  to  give  uj)  hope.  Our 
only  alternative  is  to  keep  on,  until  we  reach  daylight  or —  The  guides 
think  we  are  about  half-way  to  the  outside,  but  beyond  that  can  give  us 
no  information.  Knowing  better  than  we  the  devious  windings  of  the 
main  passage,  they  also  know  better  how  impossible  it  will  lie  to  follow 
the  course  out.    One  of  them,  with  a  cahnness  that  is  remarkable,  declares 
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it  will  be  ntterly  imjiossible  to  find  our  way  back.  Tn  our  despair,  we 
give  expression  to  .shouts  for  help,  —  a  help  which  we  know  only  too  well 
is  not  at  hand.  We  do  not  repeat  this.  The  result  is  too  terrifying. 
In  that  dungeon-like  place,  a  thousand  hideous  voices  take  up  the  sound 
until  the  whole  infernal  regions  echo  arid  reecho  with  the  cries ;  we  are 
heartily  glad  when  the  last  sound  has  died  away  in  the  distance. 

Then  we  begin  to  grope  our  way  ahead,  moving  with  extreme  caution 
and  with  bated  breath.  Slimy  creatures  slide  over  our  feet,  and  creep 
away  into  the  corners.  About  our  heads  dart  and  fly  other  inhabitants 
of  tliis  nncannv  world.     We  shudder  as  thev  come  in  contact  with  us,  and 
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envy  them  in  their  lonely  lives.  They,  at  least,  have  no  morljid  fear.  In 
the  midst  of  this,  we  are  suddenly  brought  upon  our  knees  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  low-hanging  wall.  We  find  ourselves  floundering  in  a 
thick,  sticky  fluid  which  half  covers  us,  as  we  crouch  in  the  Stygian 
corner.     It  is  horrible.     What  will  the  end  be  ? 

We  hear  a  confused  struggle,  low  cries  from  one  of  the  guides,  con- 
tinued struggles,  as  if  he  is  grappling  with  some  awful,  unknown  enemy. 
Are  we  to  be  devoured  by  one  of  the  hideous  creatures  infesting  these 
dungeons  ?  Hark  !  he  speaks.  He  asks  for  a  string.  But  the  combat  is 
not  over.  One  of  us  finds  a  piece  of  stout  cord,  and  in  the  darkness  hands 
it  to  the  guide.  He  calls  on  his  companions  for  help,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  struggle  is  over. 

"  Keep  hold  of  hands  and  follow  me,"  advises  the  Porto  Rican,  in  his 
broken  tongue.     "  Don't  lose  your  hold  if  you  value  your  lives." 

Such  a  race  as  follows !  It  seems  to  last  an  hour.  It  is  probably  half 
an  hour.  Our  heads  are  bleeding ;  our  clothes  torn,  and  our  skin  lacer- 
ated. Still  we  hold  together.  If  one  falls  he  is  dragged  until  he  regains 
his  feet  or  knees.  It  is  as  much  one  as  the  other.  But  there  is  no  pause, 
until  at  last  a  faint  streak  of  light  is  discerned  in  the  distance.  If  we  do 
not  shout  it  is  because  we  are  too  weak  to  do  so.  We  have  a  dim  con- 
sciousness of  seeing  a  dark-gray,  four-footed  creature,  with  four  short  legs 
and  body  covered  with  scaly  plates,  carrying  the  string  that  has  slipped 
from  the  hold  of  the  guide,  dart  away  and  disappear,  as  glad  to  get  rid 
of  his  followers  as  thej^  are  to  behold  once  more  the  blessed  light  and  to 
feel  a  breath  of  air  on  their  perspiring  brows. 

Weak  and  trembling  we  crawl  out  of  the  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  cliff, 
and  fall  in  the  open  air,  saved  by  the  instinct  of  the  animal  that  has 
guided  us  out  of  that  dismal  underground  dungeon,  to  which  we  ne\er 
care  to  return. 

On  the  Military  Road  again,  two  days  later,  we  cross  a  low  range 
of  mountains  running  between  Caguas  and  the  coast.  Beyond  tliis,  the 
valleys  widen  into  broad  sugar  plantations,  where  the  tasselling  cane  pre- 
sents a  pleasant  feature.  Along  the  great  highway  are  scattered  homes 
which  bear  the  finger-prints  of  both  peace  and  povert3\  Each  has  its  little 
garden,  which  in  tlie  tropics  is  a  guarantee  that  the  owner  need  not 
go  hungrv.  while  the  climate  is  a  safeguard  against  the  rigours  of  a  colder 
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temperature.  Here  are  to  lie  seen  the  children,  the  dark-eyed  senoritas, 
with  bright-hued  mantillas  thrown  over  their  dusky  shoulders,  the  swarthy 
young  men  of  haughty  yet  indolent  demeanour,  the  wizened  old  woman, 
and  the  overworked  matron. 

At  one  of  these  simple  homes  we  meet  with  what  is  not  an  infrequent 
reminder  of  the  late  war.  Here  is  the  mother  of  a  promising  family 
of  children,  —  we  count  four,  —  left  without  a  husband,  and  yet  not  a 
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widow.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  stationed  on  the  island 
to  marry  native  women,  and  often  families  of  children  were  reared  by 
these  couples,  who  lived  in  peace  and  contentedness.  In  fact,  the  Porto 
Rican  women  were  not  averse  to  these  unions.  There  was  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation in  being  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  and  generally  these  dashing  troopers 
foimd  it  easy  to  win  the  favour  of  the  pretty  senoritas.  But  neither 
dreamed  of  the  heartache  so  soon  to  follow.  S])aiii  no  longer  the  domi- 
nant power  in  Porto  Rico,  she  had  nothing  to  do  Init  to  call  lier  soldiers 
home.      No   provision  had   Ijeen   made,  liowever,  for  these   Porto   Rican 
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wives,  and  tlius  many  a  happy  lionie  was  broken  up,  and  the  wife  and 
children  left  to  urieve  in  loneliness.  This  matron  we  meet  on  the  ereat 
road,  still  young  and  pretty,  looks  anxiously  forward  to  the  day  when  her 
soldier  husband  will  return  to  her.  Doubtless  some  of  these  husbands 
will,  but  more  will  never  find  it  possible. 

We  reach  Rio  Piedras,  a  suburban  town^  five  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  near  the  close  of  a  charming  day  we  come  in  sight  of  the  stout  walls 
of  ancient  masonry,  built  to  protect  the  city,  and  over  this  the  grim  crests 
of  those  renowned  forts,  Morro  and  San  Cristobal,  while  on  the  right  and 
left  stretch  the  salt-marshes  and  the  white  buildings  of  San  Juan,  the 
capital  of  Porto  Rico,  our  journey  across  the  island  completed. 

San  Juan  stands  on  an  island,  or  peninsula,  as  the  work  of  man  has 
made  it,  shaped  like  the  hand  and  forearm  laid,  palm  upward,  on  tlie  sand 
spits  of  the  coast.  It  is  over  tw(j  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  though  its  greatest  width  is  nearly 
double  that.  The  hand  contains  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  a  good  spec- 
imen of  a  walled  town,  with  portcullis,  moat,  gates,  and  battlements,  and 
is  defended  by  several  batteries  on  its  wall.  Built  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  long  enough  to  give  them  a  picturesque  appearance, 
they  are  still  in  good  repair,  and  afford  ample  proof  of  a  vast  outlay  of 
money  and  labour  at  the  time  of  building.  Inside  the  walls,  the  city 
is  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  there  being  six  parallel  streets  running  the 
length  of  the  island,  with  seven  more  crossing  at  right  angles. 

It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  three  bridges,  the  oldest  of  which 
is  the  San  Antonio,  a  continuation  of  the  great  highway,  which  it  carries 
over  the  San  Antonio  Channel  by  an  arched  stone  bridge  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  long.  We  pass  over  this  bridge,  and  in  some  respects 
are  reminded  of  Havana,  the  metropolis  of  Cuba.  But  the  streets  are 
wider  here  than  in  the  older  portion  of  the  Cuban  capital,  and  the  pave- 
ments, made  of  a  composition  prepared  in  England,  are  quite  an  improve- 
ment over  the  walks  of  the  other.  Tlie  streets,  too,  are  kept  clean  by 
sweeping  once  a  day,  but  even  this  daily  process  does  not  drive  away  the 
armies  of  vermin,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  cockroaches,  and  dogs  that  infest 
the  place. 

This  Porto  Rican  capital  affords  a  good  proof  of  the  saying  of  the  poet, 
"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."     Viewed  from  the  distant 
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sea,  with  its  massive  stone  walls,  ancient  forts,  with  their  battlements 
frowning  down  upon  the  beliolder,  the  revolving  lightlionse  rising  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  water-level,  and  the  town  connecting 
witli  the  mainland  looking  like  a  huge  liour-glass,  with  the  sands  nearly- 
run,  while  white-crested  billows  run  wild  races  iVnm  the  gateway  of  the 
harbour  to  the  shore  l)efor('  the  northern  wind.  San  Juan  presents  a  strik- 
ing and  delightful  picture.       But.  on  closer  inspection,  this  glamour  lailes 
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away,  and  instead  we  look  upon  a  very  commonplace,  if  not  disagreeable, 
Spanish  town. 

A  high  bluff,  or  promontory,  forms  the  outer  end  of  the  peninsuLi, 
crowned  by  the  noted  Morro  Castle,  the  third  we  have  met  in  the  Antilles 
by  this  name,  and  the  principal  defence  of  the  city.  The  imi)oitance  of 
this  point,  as  a  position  of  defence,  was  seen  as  earl}-  as  1584,  and  the 
battery  standing  here  then  was  transformed  into  the  "  castle  "  that  has  so 
long  stood  watch  and  ward  over  the  capital.  This  consists  of  three  tiers 
of  Ijatteries,  facing  the  sea,  one  above  another  and  their  fires  crossing. 
Cityward,  it  has  a  wall  flanked  by  two  bastions  of  heavy  artillery,  wliidi 
command  the  intervening  space  composing  the  "  Morro,"  and  also  the 
city   nearest   and   the   shore   above.     Ban-acks,   water-tanks.  Avareiiouses, 
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chapel,  and  offices  are  connected  with  it,  all  bomb-proof.  A  mile  to  the 
east  of  this  fortress  stands  the  San  Cristobal,  raised  about  ITTU,  and 
defending  the  city  from  the  land  side.  This  is  connected  with  Morro 
Castle,  on  the  north,  by  a  wall  of  comparativeh'  recent  construction. 
Other  and  smaller  fortifications  help  the  city,  those  deserving  especial 
mention  l;)eing  San  Carlos,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  liill.  Principe,  on 
the  slope  of  Cuesta,  and  Principal,  all  of  these  fortifications  having  been 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Starting  from  San  Cristobal  and  following  the 
edge  of  the  bay  there  is  a  line  of  Ijulwarks. 

Rounding  the  bluff,  the  voyager  finds  himself  before  a  liroad  and  beauti- 
ful bay,  landlocked,  and  the  best  harbour  in  Porto  Rico,  and  considered 
to  l;e,  in  fact,  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  found  in  the  West  Indies.  But  the 
harbour  is  not  always  safe  for  sailing  vessels  to  enter  during  the  winter 
months,  if  northerly  winds  prevail.  At  these  times  the  entrance  is  a 
seething  mass  of  foaming  water,  presenting  a  grand  sight  to  the  spectator 
from  the  shore,  but  filled  witli  danger  to  the  mariner. 

San  Juan  has  a  population  of  thirty-two  thousand,  about  two-thirds 
living  within  the  walls.  One-half  of  this  population  consists  of  negroes 
and  mixed  races.  The  portion  outside  of  the  walls  is  composed  of  two 
suburbs  situated  on  sandy  spits,  backed  with  mango  swamps,  and  two  frag- 
ments of  the  main  city.  It  is  not  a  manufacturing  city,  but  there  are  ice, 
gas,  and  electric  light  works,  while  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a  small 
refinery  across  the  bay,  where  crude  petroleum  brought  from  the  United 
States  is  refined.  The  island  of  Porto  Rico  has  many  good  water- 
powers,  where  manufacturing  might  be  done  successfully,  but  a  jieople 
living  amid  natural  orchards,  where  fruit  can  be  had  for  the  picking,  and 
the  products  of  the  soil  for  the  digging,  have  small  aptitude  for  the  more 
laborious  occupations.  What  the  infusion  of  American  energy  may 
develop  is  beyond  comprehension. 

Like  many  another  city,  San  Juan  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  one  part  we  find  houses  of  fair  con- 
struction, from  one  story  to  three  stories  in  height.  In  the  other  we  find 
no  dwelling  over  one  story,  Avhere  in  a  single  room,  small  at  that,  an 
entire  family  eke  out  a  dreary  existence.  The  room  may  have  one  small 
window  ;  if  it  does  not.  the  doorAvay,  or  entrance,  —  it  hardly  deserves  the 
former  name, — must  suffice.    These  ground  floors  reek  with  filth,  ami  teem 
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Avitli  vermin.  There  is  no  drainao-e  except  nn  the  surface,  and  for  the 
nearly  four  hundred  years  of  Spanish  occupancy  tin;  inhal)itants  have 
depended  on  rain-water  caught  in  cisterns  from  tlie  flat  roofs  of  the  houses 
for  their  water-supply.  In  drj^  seasons  this  has  Ijeen  scarce,  and  of  a  ipial- 
itv  unlit  for  use.  the  supply  otten  becomin,u'   exhausteiL     In    a   tropical 


country,   where   diseases    spring  up   at   slight  provocation,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  epidemics  are  freqvient. 

But  this  old-time  lack  of  drainage  and  water  is  fast  being  overcome. 
"Water  is  to  be  brought  by  aqueduct  for  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  or 
from  near  the  little  town  of  Rio  Piedras  on  the  Military  Road.  This  big 
undertaking  is  nearing  completion,  and  soon  the  people  of  San  Juan  will 
have  reasons  to  lie  thankful.  Proper  sewerage  is  also  receiving  attention, 
and  before  many  years  the  ancient  cajutal  will  awaken  to  some  of  those 
modern  improvements,  of  Avhieli  it  has  been  deprived,  and  of  which, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  situation,  it  has  seemed  to  stand  more  in  need  than 
most  towns.     Before  this  is  read  in  print  the  old-time  cisterns  will  doubt- 
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less  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  niueli  of  tlie  ilhiess  of  the  inhabitants  will 
have  been  averted  through  this  one  improvement. 

Many  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  have  avoided  something  of  the  risk  and 
discomfort  of  this  condition  of  affairs  by  having  dwellings  in  some  of  the 
immediate  suliurbs  of  the  city,  or,  l^etter  yet,  in  some  of  the  outlving 
towns.  Those  who  do  not,  largely  traders,  have  lived  over  their  stores. 
Even  in  their  better  houses,  life  must  have  been  dreary  enough,  for  none 
of  these  buildings  have  a  front  yard,  and  the  only  spots  w^here  green  grass 
has  been  allowed  to  grow,  have  been  in  the  gardens  of  the  governor- 
general's  palace,  or,  it  may  have  been,  in  the  inner  courtyard  of  some 
wealthy  merchant ;   and  these  could  be  measured  with  a  yardstick. 

The  streets  were  made  more  gloomy  b}'  building  out  oA-er  them  a 
balcony  on  the  second  floor,  which  was  a  favourite  resort  for  the  family 
when  they  wished  to  get  into  the  open  air,  and  where  the  trader  himself, 
his  (lay's  sales  made,  was  wont  to  join  his  wife  and  children  in  a  social 
chat  over  the  affairs  of  the  day.  San  Juan  boasts  of  two  plazas.  The 
larger  of  these,  which  has  nothing  to  boast  of  as  regards  size,  is  situated 
in  the  main  part  of  the  city,  whose  area,  it  nnist  be  remembered,  is  not 
sufficient  to  afford  very  much  breathing-ro(jiii.  The  City  Hall,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Intendencia,  stand  opposite  this.  The  Plaza  de  Colombo, 
so  named  for  the  statue  of  the  great  navigator  which  adorns  its  limited 
space,  is  in  front  of  the  fortress,  San  Cristobal.  This  is  also  faced  )iv  the 
grand  theatre,  a  handson^e  l)uilding,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly  five 
thousand. 

On  the  whole,  despite  its  conservative  ways  and  slow  methods  of 
improvement,  this  ancient  cai>ital.  founded  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
showed  good  judgment  in  selecting  this  site,  if  he  never  did  in  anything 
else,  is  the  heart  of  Porto  Rico.  Through  its  arteries  throbs  the  life- 
blood  of  the  island.  It  is  true  it  is  circumscribed  in  room,  until  it  tills 
in  the  morasses  beside  it.  and  its  sagacious  inhabitants,  the  brain  and 
sinew  of  which  are  Spanish.  French.  Oennan,  Porto  Rican,  and  Ameri- 
can, have  so  firmly  established  themselves  that  tlicy  control  the  business 
of  the  place,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  outsiders.  But  under  the  new  gov- 
erinueut,  and  under  more  modern  ideas  of  progress,  the  future  of  San 
Juan,  the  one  great  entry  port  of  the  island,  cannot  be  other  than 
brig-ht. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


FLASH  -  LKlllTS    OK    WAR. 


THE  value  and  importance  of   Porto  Rico  as  a  strategic  and  coiii- 
nianding  point  in  tlie  West  Indies  was  apparent  to  tlie  old  warrior 
and  navigator  who  was  its  first  governor,  and  he  selected  the  site 
for  the  capital  with  an  eye  to  that  end.      Since  that  day  Spain  has  ever 
maintained  a  continuous  vigil  over  this   outpost  that  guards  both    the 
Virg;in  and  the  Mona  Passage  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

What  attracted  Spain  also  drew  others  in  that  direction,  so  iK-riodic 
attempts  have  been  made  to  wrest  the  island  from  its  Iberian  possessors. 
.  As  early  as  1519  Sir  Thomas  Pert  and  Sebastian  Cabot  waged  an 
unsuccessful  warfare  against  the  Spanish  holders.  Ten  years  later  Frendi 
privateers  laid  in  ruins  the  town  of  San  German.  In  lo'Jr).  tlic  British 
freebooter,  Drake,  saw  here  a  virgin  field  of  conquest,  and  he  seized  San 
Juan,  sacking  and  burning  the  town,  and  destroying  every  ship  in  the 
harbour.  Two  years  more  and  Great  Britain,  at  odds  with  Spain,  resolved 
to  capture  the  island,  as  another  jewel  for  her  crown.  Accordingly.  Ad- 
miral George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cmnberland,  was  despatched  post-haste  to 
undertake  what  seemed  an  easy  task.     When  his  Heet  appeared  off  the 
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entrance  to  the  liarbuur  of  8an  Juan,  a  battery  liad  been  begun  on  the 
present  site  of  Morro  Castle.  Such  resistance  as  it  offered  was  speedily 
overcome  by  the  British  ships,  and  the  liarljour  was  blockaded,  the  city 
was  seized,  and  Admiral  Clifford  tcjok  possesion  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  his  l\ing.  An  enemy  more  formidable  than  the  Spanish,  and  more 
unlooked  for.  attacked  the  British  troops  in  the  form  of  j'ellow  fever. 
Frightened  at  the  havoc  made  among  his  followers,  the  British  com- 
mander, after  completing  the  work  of  destruction  begun  by  Drake  two 
years  before,  and  killing  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  gave  iip  the  con- 
quest in  disgust,  taking  home  with  him  as  prizes  seventy-two  pieces  of 
artillei'y. 

As  soon  as  the  British  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  Spanish 
began  to  repair  the  damage  done,  and  to  hasten  the  work  on  the  fort 
against  the  coming  of  another  foe.  This  time  it  was  a  Dutch  fleet,  of 
seventeen  vessels,  and  2,500  men,  imder  General  Baldwin  Henry.  A  part 
of  this  force  succeeded  in  landing,  and  a  siege  against  the  city  was  main- 
tained for  twenty-eight  days.  But  Morro  Castle  now  proved  too  strong  for 
the  invaders,  who  were  finally  forced  to  abandon  the  project,  after  meet- 
ing with  a  heavy  loss  of  men.  A  year  later,  in  1(326,  the  French  tried 
their  hand,  but  they,  too,  were  repulsed. 

Then  followed  a  quarter  of  a  century  made  hideous  ))y  the  buccaneers 
and  filibusters  of  the  Spanish  main,  when  none  of  the  colonies  in  the 
southern  seas  were  safe  for  a  moment.  Time  and  again  were  the  coast 
towns,  and  the}-  comprised  about  all  at  that  period,  ravaged  and  laid 
waste.  In  1678,  the  British  again  concentrated  their  forces  upon  San 
Juan,  but  their  fleet  perished  most  miserably  during  a  storm,  which  drove 
the  vessels  upon  the  rocky  coast.  Still  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  in  1702  Great  Britain  sent  her  third  fleet  to.  Porto  Rico,  a  landing 
being  effected  this  time  at  Arecibo.  But  the  invaders  were  again  repelled, 
and  England  let  nearly-  a  century'  .slip  by  before  she  made  her  fourth 
and  last  attempt  to  conquer  the  island.  This  was  the  most  formidable 
invasion  ever  attempted,  Avhen  6.500  men  (some  say  10,000)  were  sent 
under  Lord  Ralph  Abercrombie  to  make  the  conquest.  Siege  was  laid  to 
San  Juan,  and  also  to  Aguadilla.  But  Morro  Castle,  with  the  stone 
defences  behind  it,  proved  impregnable  to  British  shot,  and  Abercrombie 
was  finallv  oblisred  to  retire. 
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A  centiin'  and  one  year  of  peaceful  possession  followed  to  Spain,  when 
the  recent  war  with  the  United  States  of  America  brought  the  fleet  of 
Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson  into  these  waters  in  his  search  fur  the 
Sjjanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera.  Then  the  American  guns  liom- 
barded  the  fortifications  connnaifding  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on 
May  12,  1898,  untd  the  Cdnunanilcr  was  satisfied  that  the  ol)ject  of  liis 
search  was  not  there,  when  he  withdrew  his  ships.  On  the  21st  of  July 
following,  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  landed,  witli  sliuiit  opposition, 
at  the  bay  of  Guanica.  Six  days  later  Ponce  surrendered  to  him  without 
firing  a  s;un.  The  American  force  on  the  island  was  about  17,0UU  men, 
and  it  was  the  plan  of  General  Miles  to  concentrate  this  body  upon  San 
Juan,  after  capturing  the  other  important  places.  He  advanced  along  the 
great  Military  Road  from  Ponce,  while  General  Brooke  advanced  from 
Guayama,  intending  to  join  him  at  Cayey.  General  Wilson  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  third  division  north  to  Arecibo,  where  he  was  to  be  met  with 
another  body  under  General  Schwan,  wlio  was  to  follow  the  coast  down 
from  Mayaguez.  Tlie  colmnns  at  Cayey  and  Arecibo  were  ultimately 
expected  to  meet  in  an  attack  on  the  capital.  The  advancing  columns 
meeting  with  no  particular  opposition,  the  eastern  division  was  about 
to  attack  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Aibonito,  when  the  message  came 
that  hostilities  had  been  suspended,  and  a  peace  protocol  signed  at 
Washington. 

The  story  of  American  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  some  military  romance,  and  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  scenes 
in  Cuba.  Here  the  inhabitants,  long  tired  of  Spanish  ruk',  l)ut  never 
breaking  into  open  hostility,  seemed  to  be  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
Amei'ican  conquerors.  Tiie  little  party  of  four,  mider  Ensign  Rowland 
Curtin,  sent  ashore  by  General  Miles  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Ponce 
on  July  27th,  were  greeted  by  the  Porto  Ricans  with  manifestations  of 
joy,  and  were  treated  to  cigars  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  bananas  and  other 
friiits.  Expecting  they  woxdd  ha^•e  to  shell  the  city,  the  newcomers  were 
inclined  to  think  this  show  of  friendship,  where  most  bitter  hostility  had 
been  anticipated,  Avas  some  sort  of  Spanish  treachery,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  an  advantage.  But  it  did  not  prove  so,  and  Ponce  surrendered, 
as  soon  as  the  proper  official  could  be  found.  v\'ithout  offering  resistance. 
On  August  4th,  General  Miles's  forces  were  augmented  by  the  arrival 
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of  General  Brooke.  The  landing  was  made  at  Arroyo,  and  Guayama  being 
needed  as  a  base  of  operations.  General  Haines,  with  the  Fourth  Ohio 
and  Third  Illinois,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  town.  This  stands  five  miles 
inland,  and,  in  passing  through  a  mountain  defile,  the  Americans  were 
fired  n\Hm  ])y  some  Spaniards  concealed  in  the  growth.  These  were  the 
lirsi  shots  fired  in  Porto  Rico.  The  Americans  returned  the  fire,  and 
finding  the  road  barricaded  with  l)arl)ed  wire  running  on  either  side,  the 
latter  was  cut.  and  divisions  of  our  troops  began  to  scale  the  mountain  (m 
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each  side,  when  the  fusilade  of  the  concealed  enemy  .suddenly  stopped,  and 
they  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

In  our  description  of  Aibonito  we  spoke  of  the  situation  of  the  Spanish 
in  their  mountain  stronghold,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  battle  was  barely 
averted.  That  conflict,  which  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  earnest, 
if  not  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  war,  was  by  good  chance  avoided. 
At  Guayama,  rumours  of  peace  were  rife  in  the  air  soon  after  the  Ameri- 
can column  had  been  ordered  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  Then  darker 
rumours  succeeded  the  flight  of  the  light-winged  dove  of  peace,  and  it  was 
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reported  that  the  Spanish  were  prepaniin-  to  make  an  attack.  But  the 
American  .soldiers  were  jubihint,  saying  one  to  another,  '•  It  means  on  to 
San  Juan  !  "  In  tlie  liglit  ot"  early  morning  the  troops  galloped  past  the 
cathedral,  and  headed  for  the  hills.  Meanwhile,  another  contingent 
crossed  the  bridge  a  mile  and  a  halt'  out  of  town,  where  they  were 
ordered  to  wait  until  further  orders.  So  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock 
before  the  word  ran  down  the  line,  "  Brooke's  in  the  pass.  He  lias 
ordered  Battery  B's  guns  unlimbered.     They're  going  to  lire." 

Everywhere  it  was  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  situation,  as 
well  as  being  thrilling,  was  one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  that  could  be 
imagined.  The  long  valley,  dipping  away  to  the  sea,  falls  like  a  great 
mantle  over  an  uneven  foundation.  Tlie  great  road,  built  for  military 
purposes,  but  never  for  the  advancing  columns  of  an  enemy,  winds 
upward  through  the  mountain  passes.  Across  the  valley  the  Spanish 
were  posted  on  the  stee^J  mountainside,  whose  only  relief  spots  were 
the  white  blockhouses  of  the  enemy,  sidlenly  awaiting  the  onset.  General 
Brooke  ordered  Captain  Hunt  to  prepare  his  gun,  and  the  order  was 
passed  along  for  the  Missouri  boys  to  nnlimber.  The  gun  was  loaded, 
and  the  gunner  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  lanyard,  elevating  the 
sight,  just  as  a  horseman  was  discovered  riding  furiously  up  the  hill, 
waving  his  cap  frantically  over  his  head.  While  General  Brooke  stood 
waiting  for  the  auspicious  moment  in  which  to  give  his  order  to  (jpen 
fire,  this  dust-covered  horseman  dashed  up  before  him,  and  giving 
the  military  salute,  trembling  with  his  recent  exertions  and  excitement, 
exclaimed : 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you.  General  Brooke,  that  President 
McKinley  has  ordered  all  military  operations  suspended." 

Amid  the  silence  whidi  liail  i'allen  on  the  scene,  the  commander,  with 
a  look  on  his  countenance  no  man  could  read,  turned  to  the  messenger, 
who  was  trying  to  appear  calm,  while  he  patted  his  overworked  horse,  and 
said,  sternly  : 

"  Lieutenant  McLaughlin,  you  should  have  shown  more  consideration 
for  your  horse." 

Thus  a  great  hattle  was  averted  by  a  mere  fraction  of  time,  and  the 
campaign  in  Porto  Rico  closed,  without  any  real  proof  of  what  one  side 
or  the  other  might  have  done.     But  it  was  enough  that  all  over  the  island 
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the  people  were  wild  with  joy,  and  as  they  danced  in  glee  at  their  emanci- 
pation from  Spanish  thraldom,  they  shouted  : 

'•  Viva  los  Americanos  !      Viva  Puerto  Rico  lihre  !  " 

The  closing  scene  of  the  war  at  San  Juan,  October  18,  1898,  was  even 
more  impressive  and  suggestive.  It  had  been  bruited  abroad  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  would  rise  in  their  accumulated  wrath  of  generations  and 
deal  the  departing  Spaniards  a  revengeful  blow.  Thus  there  was  an  air 
of  uneasiness  and  expectancy  all  over  the  city  on  the  eventful  day  which 
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was  to  witness  the  final  haiiling  down  of  the  flag  which  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years  had  waved  proudly  over  the  Island  Garden,  and  the 
running  up  in  its  place  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  Republic  of  the 
West.  The  places  of  business  were  closed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
wandered  about  the  streets  with  curious  looks  on  tlieir  countenances,  while 
the  balconies  were  filled  with  others  quite  as  anxious,  and  quite  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  final  outcome.  War  has  phases  of  intense  and 
pathetic  interest.  Imt  none  that  really  equals  that  act  which  witnesses  the 
public  exhibition  of  the  change  of  power  —  the  humiliation  of  the  con- 
quered, and  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
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In  this  case  there  was  no  unnecessary  display  of  exultation  on  the  part 
of  the  victors.  At  10.45  a.  m.,  a  group  of  American  war  and  naval  offi- 
cers, including  General  Brooke,  Admiral  Schley,  and  General  Gordon,  left 
the  palace,  and  stationed  themselves  at  one  side  of  the  stone-paved  s([uare. 
At  the  same  time,  Major  Dean  and  Lieutenant  Castle,  of  Genei-al  Brooke's 
staff,  took  their  position  on  the  palace  roof,  in  readiness  to  lioist  the  new 
flag.  The  signal  was  to  be  a  gun  from  Morro  Castle.  The  signal  for  the 
withdrawal  of  tlie  defeated  i)arty  was  to  be  the  midda}-  bell.  As  the  fate- 
ful hour  drew  near,  a  hushed  silence  fell  on  every  part  of  the  city.  The 
sun  shone  down  on  the  scene  from  its  tropical  summit  with  equatorial 
fervour.  Half  an  liour  before  the  expected  moment,  two  battalions  of 
United  States  troops,  preceded  by  a  baud,  marched  down  the  street,  and 
formed  in  front  of  the  palace  on  the  little  plaza,  wliicli  had  so  often  been 
the  scene  of  Spanish  display  of  royal  government  in  centuries  past. 
Among  the  most  interested  spectators  of  the  ceremonies  were  foreign 
consuls,  and  nuuiicipal  and  insular  officials  who  had  been  invited  to  be 
present. 

Promptly  at  the  noon  hour  the  bell  rang  out  its  opening  note,  fraught 
with  a  meaning  it  had  never  known  before,  and  men  began  to  count  the 
peals.  Then  another  bell,  which  had  long  called  its  devout  followers 
to  matins  and  to  vespers,  began  to  dole  forth  its  dirge  for  the  departing 
descendants  of  the  sons  of  old  Castile.  While  lips  counted,  hearts  beat 
fast  and  furious.  The  figures  on  the  palace  roof  were  outlined  with  rare 
clearness  against  the  midday  sky.  Scarcely  had  the  last  note  of  the  signal 
bell  fallen  from  its  brazen  tongue,  before  the  boom  of  a  gun  rang  out  from 
the  Morro.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  American 
flag  at  the  staff,  and  the  band  struck  up  the  national  anthem  of  the  incom- 
ing power,  its  deep-toned  music  drowning  the  last  solemn  notes  of  the 
Spanish  bells.  Heads  were  now  uncovered  in  every  direction,  and  hearty 
cheers,  not  loud  and  boisterous,  as  come  from  Northern  throats,  but  a  gen- 
uine ring  of  acceptance  in  good  faith  of  the  new  regime  of  government, 
came  from  the  Latin  quarter.  In  this  simple  but  impressive  manner, 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  spectators,  was  the  final  act  per- 
formed, wliich  told  to  tlie  world  that  Porto  Rico  had  joined  its  fortunes 
with  that  government  which  is  for  the  people  and  by  the  .people.  Porto 
Rico  was  free  from  the  bondage  of  monarch}'. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

PORTO  nir.vx  waymarks. 

WHILE  Porto  Rico  experienced  no  lasting  or  disastrous  effects 
from  war,  it  received  no  stimulus  to  hasten  its  progress  onward 
in  the  matter  of  settlement  and  development.  During  the  entire 
sixteenth  century,  when  otlier  j^arts  of  the  newly  discovered  continent  and 
its  adjoining  islands  were  undergoing  rapid  changes,  only  three  settlements 
were  made  here:  San  Juan,  in  1511;  San  German,  in  1543;  Aguada, 
in  1590.  In  the  seventeentli  century  three  others  were  added  to  these: 
Arecibo  and  Coamo,  in  1616  ;  Ponce,  1620,  the  year  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  growth  was  more  rapid, 
as  many  as  twenty-eight  towns  l)eing  added,  and  in  the  following  century 
thirty-five  were  added  to  these.  The  explanation  for  this  in  part  is  the 
fact  that  the  island  was  considered  merely  as  a  military  station  against 
attack  upon  her  other  colonies,  and  as  a  penal  province  whither  were  sent, 
not  only  from  Spain,  but  from  her  colonial  possessions  in  America,  all 
civil,  political,  and  military  prisoners.  Tims  the  poi)ulation  of  this  penal 
colony  grew  so  slowly  that  in  1650  it  num))ered  l)ut  880  souls.  But 
during  the  next  century  it  increased  44,000.  From  that  period  the 
increase  was  more  rapid  and  certain. 

The  government  of  Porto  Rico  was  on  the  same  plan  as  tliat  of  other 
colonial  possessions  of  Spain,  but  being  of  such  slight  importance  its 
control  was  given  to  officers  of  subordinate  rank  in  the  Spanish  ai-my. 
Increasing  population,  and  the  development  of  its  resources,  called,  finally, 
for  a  general  officer,  with  the  title  of  captain-general.  This  ruler,  as  in 
Cuba,  was  supreme  in  military  affairs,  and  was  not  bound  to  follow^  the 
advice  of  his  legal  adviser  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  revolutions  in 
South  America.,  in  1825,  which  threatened  to  unseat  government  in  the 
West  Indies,  gave  this  governor  even  greater  power  than  he  had  pre\i- 
ously  enjoyed.  But  it  should  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  these  men,  that  few 
of  them  ever  abused  their  power  liy  unduly  oppressing  the  people.     So  the 
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entire  government,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  was  vested  in  tlu; 
captain-general,  with  boards  or  tribunals  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  and  Porto  Rico  was  governed  as  a  Spanisli  colony  under  the  laws 
of  the  Indies,  and  special  decrees  and  orders  proclaimed  at  different  times 
l)y  the  king,  until  August  28,  ISTO. 

Upon  that  date  Porto  Rico  was  made  a  i)rovince  of  iSpain.  to  he  given 
a  proxint'ial  deinitation  made  up  of  dcimties  elected  by  nnixcrsal  suffrage. 
The  island  was  then  divided  into  tlie  se\cn  departments  found  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  When  the  republican  g(jvernment  of  Spain  was  overthrown, 
this   constitution  was   aliolished,  and   tlie   local   deiJutation  was  removed. 
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But  this  privilege  was  restored  in  1877.  Ijy  the  new  constitution  of 
1876,  and  e\ery  male  resident  twenty-Hve  years  of  age,  who  had 
received  a  professional  diploma,  or  had  ])aid  taxes  to  the-  amoimt  of 
twenty-five  pesos,  was  given  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  1897,  in  common 
with  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  was  given  an  autonomous  government,  which  was 
inaugurated  on  February  11,  1898.  and  remained  in  force  until  American 
occupation,  October  IS,  1898.  The  government  now  consisted  of  a  gov- 
ernor-general, a  cabinet,  and  representative  assembly  of  very  limited 
powers,  elected  by  suffrage.  During  this  long  period  of  Spanish  su- 
premacy over  the  island,  Porto  Rico  liad  as  many  as  118  governors, 
the  majority  of  whom  governed  with  moderation,  a  few  with  tyrannical 
power,  and  the  others  with  api)arent  indifference  as  to  the  result.     The 
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first  of  these,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  the  illustrious  Don  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon ;  the  eighth  was  Antonio  de  la  Gama,  his  son-in-law,  who 
did  not  prove  a  very  satisfactory  ruler ;  the  fifteenth  was  Dr.  Don  Antonio 
de  la  Llama  Vallejo,  who  married  Doila  Leonor  Ponce,  the  daughter  of  the 
conqueror,  under  wliose  rule  the  appointment  of  civil  functionaries  ended  ; 
the  twentietli  was  Don  Juan  Melgarejo,  who  prejsared  the  first  geography 
of  the  island,  in  1582;  and  last,  Don  Ricardo  Ortega,  who  held  the  ofhce 
of  general  of  di\i.sion  ad  interim  from  October  IGili  to  tlie  18th,  when  he 
handed  over  the  governorship  of  the  island  to  Major-General  John  R.  Brooke. 

Military  Governor  John  R.  Brooke,  who  abolished  the  provincial  depu- 
tation on  November  29th,  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  Guy  V.  Henry, 
United  States  Army,  December  6,  1898.  He  dissolved  the  insular  cabinet 
or  consul  of  secretaries,  and  constituted  the  departments  of  state,  justice, 
finance,  and  interior,  to  be  presided  over  respectively  by  ministers  with 
a  yearly  salary  of  |6,000.  General  Henry  was  followed  by  Gen.  George 
W.  Davis,  May  6,  1899,  as  military  governor.  An  executive  order  of 
August  12th  caused  General  Davis  to  abolish  the  departments  of  state, 
treasury,  and  interior,  and  to  create  a  bureau  of  state  and  municipal 
affairs,  a  bureau  of  internal  revenue,  a  bureau  of  agricultiire,  a  bureau 
of  education,  a  board  of  public  works,  a  judicial  board,  a  board  of  chari- 
ties, a  board  of  health,  a  board  of  prisons,  a  board  of  insular  policy,  and 
the  office  of  civil  secretary  to  the  military  governor.  On  the  preceding 
June  12th,  trial  by  jury  was  authorised. 

Another  modification  took  place  on  April  12,  1900,  going  into  effect  on 
May  1st,  by  which  Congress  made  provision  for  a  civil  government,  to 
consist  of  a  governor  and  an  executive  council  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  delegates  to  be  elected  biennially 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  island.  The  executive  committee  is  made 
\v^  of  the  in.':ular  cabinet  and  five  other  persons  of  good  reputation.  The 
cabinet  includes  a  secretary  for  civil  affairs,  an  attorney-general,  a  treas- 
urer, an  auditor,  a  commissioner  of  the  interior,  and  a  commissioner  of 
education,  all  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  legislative  assem- 
bly of  Porto  Rico  is  composed  of  the  executive  council  and  legislative  dele- 
gates. This  government,  now  in  operation,  was  established  on  May  1st 
by  the  appointment  of  Charles  H.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  as  governor,  for 
the  legal  term  of  four  years. 
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Tnti'lligent  government  is  founded  upon  liberal  education.  History  does 
not  sliow  that  Porto  Rico  had  any  schools  prior  to  17U9,  a  little  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  outside  of  the  cities  of  San  Juan  and  San  German, 
which  had  free  schools  for  a;irls,  needlework  and  the  catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  seeming  to  be  about  all  that  was  taught.  The  Dominican 
monks  estaljlished  a  class  in  philosophy,  while  tliere  were  a  few  private 
schools  maintained  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  class.     Schools  increased 
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slowly  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1898  tliere  were  380  public  schools  for 
boys,  148  for  girls,  one  for  adults,  and  twenty -six  private  schools,  the 
entire  number  having  an  enrolment  of  44,861  pupils.  Under  American 
government  these  schools  have  multiplied  rapidly,  and  no  subject  is  receiv- 
ing, or  deserves  to  receive,  more  attention.  General  Henry,  during  his 
administration,  took  especial  interest  in  education.  Before  this  time  there 
were  as  many  as  208,600  children  of  school  age  on  the  island  that  did  not 
have  any  o[)portunity  to  obtain  an  education.    Only  one  person  in  six  was 
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able  to  read,  and  still  fewer  could  write.  The  proportion  of  illiterates  in 
Porto  Rico  is  greater  than  in  any  state  in  the  American  Union,  or  in  any 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
has  a  great  work  on  iiand. 

To  understand  the  social  cnnditiun  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  back  to  the  progeiutors  of  the  people  of  to-day.  If  the  early  popu- 
lation was  composed  largely  of  convicts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
wt're  not  of  the  real  criminal  class,  but  were  political  and  military  offenders. 
Thus  they  may  have  beeu  among  the  Ijest  educated  and  most  enlightened 
men  of  the  times.  Taking  into  consideration  Spanish  abuses  in  govern- 
ment, this  would  be  the  natural  conclusion.  The  first  immigrants  to  the 
island  came  mostly  from  Southern  Spain,  and  were  of  the  mixed  races 
living  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  settlers  married  freely 
with  the  native  women.  It  is  probable  that  negro  slaves  accompanied  the 
hrst  Spanish  settlers  coming  from  Santo  Domingo.  Then  negro  slaves 
were  l(rouo;lit  from  Africa,  and  the  introduction  of  these  was  authorised  as 
earlv  as  1513,  on  a  payment  of  two  ducats  a  head.  From  two  to  three 
thousand  slaves  were  introduced  before  1550.  From  this  time  slavery 
increased  more  rapidly,  so  that  in  184G  there  were  51,211  slaves  on  the 
island.  This  was  the  high-water  mark,  and  from  that  date  a  steady 
decline  is  shown  by  each  succeeding  census.  In  1872,  Porto  Rico  had  less 
than  32,000  slaves,  and  a  total  l)lack  population,  in  round  numbers,  of 
258,000.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Porto  Rico,  March  22,  1873,  by  the 
Spanish  Revolutionary  National  Asseudily,  on  the  condition  that  "all 
freedmen  should  enter  into  contract  for  continued  labour  with  their  actual 
possessors,  with  other  persons,  or  with  the  state,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  years."  In  justice  it  should  be  said  that  the  slaves  of  Porto  Rico 
had  been  humanely  ti'eated,  and  had  l)een  allowed  many  privileges  not 
given  this  class  inider  other  governments.  Among  the  privileges  given 
them  was  that  of  purchasing  their  freedom,  of  which  many  took  advan- 
tage. In  fact,  Spanish  rule  in  Porto  Rico  was  always  marked  with  greater 
moderation  than  was  shown  elsewhere,  and  often  it  was  both  just  and  con- 
servative. This  may  have  beeu  due  in  part  to  the  more  liberal  tendencies 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  less  inclination  on  their  part  to  disobey,  than  was 
shown  in  Spain's  other  colonies.  Again,  it  may  have  lieen  due  somewhat 
to  the  fact  that  the  Church  liere  was  far  less  of  a  factor  in  matters  l)oth 
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(Mvil  and  religious.  May  it  not  be,  after  all.  that  Spain  has  been  more 
abuseil  than  abusintr?  Coming  back  to  the  black  population,  we  hnd  that 
it  has  l)cen  an  important  factor  in  the  social  and  industrial  progress  of  the 
island.  Without  this  element,  the  sugar-cane  industry,  of  second  account 
on  the  island,  would  never  liaTe  reached  its  present  importance.  To-day 
nearly  sixty-two  })er  cent,  of  the  population  are  whites. 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  a  dit1:'erent  class  of  inmiigrants  coming  to 
I'ortd  R\vu  than  any  it  had  previoush'  known.  These  found  their  way  hither 
from  the  high  plains  in  Northern  Spain,  renniants  of  the  once  poweriul 
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Basfpie  people ;  fugitives  from  the  South  American  republics,  seeking 
here  a  continuance  of  that  fealty  to  monarchical  institutions,  -which  they 
could  no  longer  tind  in  their  own  land ;  another  sprinkling  from  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  hoping  to  better  their  fortunes  in  a  Spanish 
])rovince  where  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  not  rampant.  These  elements, 
meeting  here  on  common  ground,  have  maintained  their  race  purity  better 
tlian  those  wlio  came  first,  and  their  descendants  form  the  majority  of 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  on  the  island  to-day.  They  number  alx)Ut 
100,000,  and  are  the  pi-incipal  property  holders,  particularly  in  the 
larger  towns.     The  mixed  descendants  of  the  inniiigrants  first  mentioned, 
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with  the  blood  of  the  Indians  and  the  negroes  in  their  veins,  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  tlie  population,  and,  to  an  individual,  have  been  hos- 
tile to  Spanish  domination.  Thej-  represent  the  numerous  peasant  class, 
poor  and  ignorant,  living  mainly  in  the  country  districts,  in  such  huts  as 
we  have  described,  with  an  energy  that  is  passive,  and  a  bodily  strength 
that  is  unequal  to  continued  hard  labour. 

The  condition  of  social  life  cannot  be  otherwise  than  readily  understood, 
and  it  will  require  a  considerable  period  under  American  government  ere 
it  can  reach  a  plane  at  all  desirable.  One  of  the  first  requisites  will  be  to 
place  the  people  on  a  loftier  scale  mentally  l^y  giving  them  an  education 
which  shall  point  the  way  to  a  higher  living.  Of  course  no  substantial 
gain  can  be  looked  for  in  this  direction  with  the  present  generation,  but 
a  change  is  expected  with  the  next.  But  this  part  of  the  population  lives 
largely  in  the  country,  and  its  sole  occupation  is  that  of  agriculture. 
Hence  it  is  more  difficult  to  reach,  and  time  and  patience  and  much  outlay 
of  money  are  needed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  A  race 
bred  in  ignorance  and  indolence  for  scenerations  cannot  be  lifted  into  the 
broad  way  of  human  enlightenment  in  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  genera- 
tions. 

The  Catholic  religion  prevails  here,  as  it  does  in  all  Spanish  lands,  but 
it  has  been  less  officious  and  more  conservative  in  Porto  Rico  than  in  Cuba 
or  the  Philippines,  where  it  has  appeared  at  its  worst.  Other  religions 
have  been  tolerated,  so  that  Protestant  sects  have  become  established  in 
many  towns.  At  Ponce  the  English  Episcopal  Church  has  a  fine  building 
and  a  strong  following. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

AMERICA    IN    THE    ANTILLES. 

BY  the  terms  of  peace,  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  " the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  islands  which  are  at  present  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the  Antilles,"  and  "evacuated"  the  islands. 
Wliile  Cuba  found  her  political  freedom  with  the  burden  of  an  enormous 
debt,  Porto  Rico  came  out  relatively  clear  from  encmnbrance.  It  is  true 
that  her  treasury  was  empty,  l;)ut  she  had  always  lived  l)y  the  rule  of  '■  pay 
as  ^'oii  go,"  though  it  is  a  wonder  her  subjects  had  at  times  enough  left  to 
'•li\e  upon."  Still,  on  one  occasion  the  island  tided  the  mother  country 
over  one  of  her  strait  places  with  a  loan  of  ^1,000,000. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  Spanish  government  has  ever  been  its 
inability  to  arrange  the  matter  of  taxation  so  as  to  bear  on  all  classes 
with  anything  like  fair  adjustment.  When  the  Spanish  left  the  island 
they  carried  with  them  a  great  amount  of  gold  and  silver.  A  large 
number  of  mortgages  were  held  by  the  wealthy  men,  and  these  were 
against  the  fai'mers.  Under  the  new  condition  of  affairs  the  holders  of 
these  demanded  immediate  payment,  and  under  the  situation  they  could 
reach  their  ends  or  secure  the  property.  This  would  of  necessity  call  for 
startling  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  small  property  owners  who  were  owing 
money.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  new  negotiations,  and  the  borrowers 
were  driven  to  despair.  Worthy  men  who  had  worked  and  saved  for 
years  thus  suddenly  found  themselves  confronted  by  ruin.  General  Henry, 
then  governor,  ordered  an  extension  of  a  year's  time,  and  in  this  way 
averted  the  swift  ruin  staring  the  farmers  in  the  face.  Even  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  government  could  not  save  the  island  from  the  awful  hurri- 
cane havoc  that  followed  in  tlie  summer  of  1899,  before  the  harvest  had 
been  made.  So.  all  in  all.  the  rural  population  of  Porto  Rico  has  not  yet 
reached  a  comfortable  situation.  But  government  is  doing  all  it  can,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  over  the  sun  of 
prosperity  must  soon  begin  to  show. 
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As  rapidly  as  possible  reforms  are  Ijeing  made  in  the  marriage  huvs, 
Avhile  the  administration  of  justice  lias  been  clianged  so  as  to  bring  about 
more  satisfactory  ends.  As  in  Cuba,  tlie  jails  and  ])risons  had  been  filled 
with  victims  confined  for  years  without  liaving  even  received  trial. 
This  system  lias  already  been  corrected,  so  that  Porto  Rico's  penal  institu- 
tions will  compare  favourably  with  others  of  the  tropical  countries.  By 
these  Ijrief  hints  at  the  good  work  begun,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Porto 
Ricaiis  have  reason  to  feel  that  their  glad  greeting  tendered  the  Americans 
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at  their  coming  was  not  misplaced.  The  soldier  has  accomplished  great 
improvements  in  tlie  lines  of  education,  industiy,  politics,  ami  in  social 
conditions,  and  now  the  civilian  is  continuing  the  good  work. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  Porto  Rico  is  native  leaders,  men  who  can 
grasp  the  situation,  and  counsel  and  lead  their  fellow  men  as  an  outsider 
cannot  do.  At  present  these  are  not  forthcoming.  If  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Porto  Rico,  the  logical  outcome  of  four 
centuries  of  political  bigotry  and  misrule  is  very  much  in  the  present. 
Sound  political  ideas  and  ideals  were  l<;st  in  the  long-continued  reign  of 
personal  prejudice  and  animosities,  so  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that   men 
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can  rise  tree  from  these  entangling  alliani'e.s.  Wliat  man  learns  lirst  lasts 
longest,  and  he  who  is  the  poorest  scholar  does  not  forget  his  first  lesson. 
So  it  is  the  creation  of  new  ideals  and  loftier  ideas  that  I'orto  Rico  needs, 
as  well  as  refcn'ms  along  the  old  lines.  The  jiresent  is  the  most  solemn 
and  the  most  important  period  in  the  destiny  of  her  people.  Whence 
these  new  "  soins  of  liberty"  will  come,  and  when,  is  not  apparent  miw. 
Bnt  that  they  wiU  come  is  an  assured  fact,  just  as  leaders  always  come  to 
the  front  at  the  crucial  periods  in  the  affairs  (if  men  and  nations.  When 
they  do  come  it  will  be  well  if  they  have  a  clear  path.  The  people  are 
easily  led  if  the  leading-string  is  not  drawn  too  tightly,  and  if  the  path  is 
straight. 

There  is  room  in  Porto  Rico  for  capital ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
of  it.  But  there  is  no  need  of  outside  labour.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
island  has  more  labour  now  than  she  can  employ,  until  more  money  shall 
expand  the  tread-mill  of  wage-earning.  Who  invests  his  money  here  must 
do  so  with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  situation, 
and  not  as  the  enterprising  representative  of  an  American  ready-made 
clothing  establishment,  who  thought  he  saw  here  a  quick  market  for  the 
left-ovei'  stock  of  children's  clothing.  He  came,  he  saw,  and  was  con- 
quered !     Nol)ody  buys  children's  clothing  here. 

Accounts  vary  so  nnicli  in  regard  to  the  health  of  those  going,  to  Cuba 
that  the  reader  is  made  to  believe  that  the  island  is  either  a  place  of  per- 
fect health  or  else  a  pest-house.  The  actual  condition  leads  a.  person  to 
draw  the  line  al)Out  midway.  The  worst  place  for  foreigners  or  new- 
comers is  along  the  coast,  where  the  largest  cities  stand  now,  for  the 
reason  that  the  interior  has  not  been  properly  opened  by  roads.  More 
than  half  of  those  places  have  yellow  fever  annually.  Inland  there  is  not 
a  general  prevalence  of  this  disease  or  any  other  of  those  that  are  common 
to  its  climate.  The  Northern  man  going  there  had  better  arrive  before 
the  warm  term  comes  on,  so  as  to  acclimate  with  the  changing  tempera- 
ture. The  best  authorities  agree  that  it  is  better  for  the  newcomer  to 
neither  imitate  the  sober  liabits  and  diet  of  the  Creole  nor  retain  the  resji- 
men  observed  at  home,  but  to  adopt  a  medium  course.  It  may  be  safe  to 
partake  sparingly  of  fruits  that  he  had  eaten  at  home  and  had  desired 
to  taste  in  their  native  realm,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  pine- 
api)les,  but  the  banana  should  be  abjured  on  its  native  heath.      So  should 
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all  fruits  of  a  soft,  perishable  nature,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
mango,  sapote,  and  alligator  pear.  Excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  must 
be  avoided.  Alcohol  becomes  a  deadh^  beverage  if  one  persists  in  its  use. 
Here  a  slight  Avound  soon  becomes  inflamed,  heals  slowly,  and  may  prove 
fatal.  It  has  been  proved  that  cotton  garments  are  better  than  linen  ;  and 
better  -than  either  is  flannel. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  there  are  all  over  the 
tropics,  the  wet  and  dry.  The  former  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Sep- 
tember. The  hurricane  period  is  between  the  first  of  August  and  the 
middle  of  October.  The  climate  is  at  its  best  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  and  the  earlier  part  of  May,  when  the  climate 
of  New  England  is  at  its  worst. 

Whoever  goes  to  Cuba  must  first  see  to  it  that  he  becomes  acclimated 
through  a  severe  course  of  treatment,  which  will  in  all  proljability  talce 
a  year.  First  of  all  he  must  impoverish  his  Idood,  for  the  rich,  deep  hue 
so  much  desired  in  his  Northern  clime  is  not  in  favour  lu're.  It  is  in  fact 
incompatible  with  good  health.  He  must  drink  no  cott'ee  or  alcoholic 
drinks.  Pretty  sure  to  have  to  undergo  the  acclimating  fever,  he  must 
purge  himself  freely  upon  arriving  by  using  an  acid  purgative.  He  should 
bathe  in  luke-warm  water,  never  in  cold  water.  He  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  regard  to  his  lialnts  or  exercise,  work  or  diet. 

The  most  noted  of  the  diseases  liable  to  attack  a  stranger,  and  one 
which  does  not  spare  the  native  population,  is  the  yellow  fever,  which  has 
generally  appeared  as  an  epidemic  once  in  ten  years,  and  does  not  disap- 
pear in  the  intervals  between.  As  this  lingers  on  the  coast,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  enters  the  higher  altitudes,  it  is  always  best  for  the  newcomer  to 
seek  the  interior  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should  be  said  that  less  than  eight 
per  cent,  of  those  attacked  by  this  fever  die  of  it. 

The  most  fatal  complaint  to  strangers  is  tetanus,  or  lockjaw.  Injuries 
to  the  feet  are  most  prone  to  terminate  in  this  disease.  Intermittent  fever 
is  another  disease  to  be  feared,  and  it  is  best  for  the  patient  to  leave  the 
island  as  soon  as  possible  after  contracting  this  complaint.  Like  all  forms 
of  malaria,  it  is  contracted  in  the  lower  or  swamp  regions. 

Leprosy  exists  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  fact  it  is  claimed 
with  apparently  good  authority  that  there  are  nirire  cases  here  than 
in  the   Hawaiian  Islands.     The    whites    have    little    to    fear   from    this. 
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however,  while  the  Chinese  seem  very  susceptible  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
negroes. 

If  reading  the  foregoing  account,  which  by  no  means  is  complete,  brings 
a  feelino;  of  dread  to  the  reader,  it  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  tliat 
these  diseases  are  prevalent  all  aver  the  island.  Like  other  countries,  Cuba 
has  her  danger  spots,  whicli  it  will  be  prudent  to  avoid  if  possible.  Prob- 
ably two-thirds  of  the  island  is  as  healthful,  even  in  its  warmest  period,  as 
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any  country  in  the  world.  Cases  of  extreme  longevity  aie  not  I'are. 
There  are  well  authenticated  instances  showing  that  natives  have  reached 
the  age  of  125,  and  even  150  years.  These  are  mainly  among  the 
negro  race.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  appears  to  be 
free  from  yellow  fever,  and  is.  on  the  whole,  very  clear  of  disease.  Under 
an  improved  sanitary  system,  which  the  island  is  sure  to  get  with  Ameri- 
can government,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Cul)a  will  eventually  become  an 
exceptionally  healthful  localit}-. 
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Porto  Rico  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Cuba  in  the  matter  of  natural 
drainage,  and  the  liappier  climatic  results  come  from  this,  as  well  as  the 
trreat  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  newcomer  is  amazed  at  the  number  of 
rivers  and  small  streams,  aggregating  nearly  fifteen  hundred  worth  men- 
tioning, dashing  out  from  deep  mountain  gorges,  or  down  precipitous 
clitt'sj-  sooner  or  later  threading  some  rich  bottom  land  or  winding  like 
silvery  ribbons  across  the  plains,  affording  a  complete  network  of 
irrigating  canals  for  every  square  mile  of  the  island.  And  some  portions 
could  be  vastly  benefited  by  the  application  of  this  natural  system  of 
irrigation. 

As  well  as  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  island's  soil,  these  outlets 
of  the  mountain  springs,  tumbling  down  liigh  reaches  of  rock,  hidden  at 
times  from  the  beholder  by  the  thick  foliage  of  forest  trees,  overhung  by 
gigantic  ferns,  and  perfumed  by  sweet-flowering  plants,  now  springing  into 
sight  clothed  in  the  glorious  sunlight  or  clad  in  the  snowy  foam  of  the 
cataract,  to  disappear  suddenly  under  an  archway  of  embowering  trees 
and  swaying  vines,  reappearing  on  sonie  steep  hillside  which  they  over- 
spread with  a  green  carpet,  or  singing  merrily  under  miles  of  coffee 
bushes,  which  shower  upon  them  jasmine  blossoms  of  snowy  purity 
and  delicate  fragrance,  besides  providing  that  necessary  element  of  good 
living,  plenty  of  clear  water,  give  to  Porto  Rico  a  charm  of  good  health 
which  none  of  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies  can  ever  hope  to 
enjo}-.         4  o  4 

The  American  who  goes  to  Porto  Rico  is  not  put  on  probation  for 
a  year,  that  he  may  become  acclimated,  —  an  acclimation  that  too  often 
means  annihilation,  —  but  he  has  no  serious  enemy  to  fight  from  the 
outset,  while  if  he  goes  there  to  escape  the  rigours  of  the  northern  win- 
ters, he  finds  that  he  has  indeed  reached  the  Mecca  of  his  dreams.  It  is 
true  your  scjldier  friend  who  servL'd  in  the  campaign  of  the  island  may  tell 
you  he  was  heartily-  sick  of  the  climate  before  he  was  allowed  to  leave,  but 
the  record  of  tlie  death-rate  of  his  companions  was  a  happy  contrast  to 
that  of  the  campaign  of  Santiago,  or  even  that  of  Chickamauga  in  his  own 
land.  Before  he  condemns  he  should  remember  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  he  went  there,  as  well  as  the  time,  and  he  will 
find  that  everything  had  worked  to  make  it  as  bad  as  possible.  On  the 
whole,  while  the  Island  Garden  is  not  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific,  it  cannot 
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prove  other  tlian  the  most  popular  resort  lor  tourists  I'roni  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  broad  and  fertile  plains,  the  rich  bottom  lands,  the  picturesque 
nmuntain  slopes,  the  lofty  jilateaux  of  the  hi^lilands,  the  numerous  rapid 
rivers,  one  and  all  offer  suggestions  of  many  possibilities.  Their  remark- 
able productiveness  is  seen  in  an  infinite  variety  of  crops  trrnwn  with  snc- 
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cess.  Fruits  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind  ^row  Avild  in  profusion,  and 
when  the  cultivator  and  pomologist  shall  j^ive  them  his  attention  the 
result  cannot  be  other  than  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of 
Nature. 

Still,  as  we  at  last  gladly  turn  our  footsteps  away  from  this  Edeuic  .scene 
homeward,  we  are  impressed  witli  the  great  truth  learned  ou]y  through 
human  experience  that,  liowever  the  poet  may  love  to  descant  upon  the 
ravishing  beauty  of  his  ideal  realm,  however  the  romancer  may  delight  to 
picture  the  glories  of  some' favoured  paradise  of  the  far-away  seas,  the  cry 
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of  the  wanderer  fur  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  associations  he  once 
spurned,  is  nut  merely  the  plaint  of  a  bleeding  heart,  but  the  divine  truth, 
that  no  Eden  is  without  its  serpent  ;  and  let  hiui  represent  whatever  race 
he  nia}".  or  find  whatever  spot  he  will,  there  is  no  place  oij  earth  so  well 
adapted  to  hiui,  no  place  to  which  he  is  su  well  fitted,  as  his  own,  his 
native  land. 


THE    END. 
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